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Workers ask: 
Who voted 
for Nixon? 


BJr Charles Denby, Editor 

Many workers are asking these questions: What is in 
store for us in the next two years of the Nixon admin- 
istration? What other crises and devastating surprises 
will he launch against us? 

A GM worker with ten years seniority said he was 
told by his foreman that the layoffs and cutbacks have 
just begun. He doubts seriously that those who are get- 
ting the ax now will ever be called back to work. This 
same GM worker also said that the 'news media seems to 
be trying to make the public believe that laid-off workers 
are just as well off as when they are working because 
they will be receiving 85 to 95 percent of their wages. 
WHEN THE MONEY RUNS OUT 

It is true that some workers with enough seniority 
will receive that amount with their unemployment and 
supplementary checks combined, but that is only for 26 
weeks. There was a way, before Nixon eliminated it a 
year or two ago, that after your 26 weeks ran out you 
could file for a government unemployment check at a 
reduced rate for up to 13 additional weeks. But today, 
after your 26 weeks are drawn out, a worker will have 
to look elsewhere for money to get food. But reporters 
just say workers laid off will be receiving 95 percent of 
their wages, as though this is what we will be getting for 
as long as we are out of work. 

A woman at another GM plant in Detroit said that 
after the layoffs jn the Ternstedt plant they were put on 
a six-hour shift, five days a week. She said some of the 
workers' who did not get laid off were yelling that laid 
off workers are getting more money a week on 95 percent 
of their pay than those who are left working. It is prac- 
tically impossible for them to keep up with their bills on 
six hours a day, five days a week. 

In fact, no workers know just how long they will still 
be working. This woman sai'd some of the workers here 
are saying that- the same thing 'that is happening in 
Britain is going to happen in this country. The miners 
are refusing overtime there, and paralyzing the country, 
• because the Heath government is out to break the miners’ 
union. And many workers believe that the Nixon Admin- 
istration is out to control every union in this country 
that does not play the game his way . 

A man who works at another GM plant in Pontiac 
said that Black workers are asking white workers why 
they are now yelling against Nixon. They are all saying 
they did not vote for him. But as one Black worker said, 
“Why don’t you whites admit that you made a mistake in 
supporting Nixon, instead of saying you did not vote for 
him. I know damn well most of you did. When Nixon said 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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MILLIONS THROWN OUT OF WORK 
IN WORLDWIDE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


By Andy Phillips 

Severe world-wide recession, if not a full- 
fledged depression, is the chilling forecast for 
1974 predicted by even the more optimistic eco- 
nomic analysts. For the soaring millions of work- 
ers who have already been thrown out' of their 
jobs, however, it is not a future prospect, but a 
grim present reality. 



Jobless lines — they’ll grow much longer. 


An urgent appeal to our readers 


The crisis in America and throughout the 
world as 1974 begins is so total that it 
threatens, at one and the same time, massive 
unemployment, budget-breaking inflation and 
nuclear destruction. 

Nixon-Kissinger’s plan for a world undej* 
Pax Americana means first the pacification 
of the forces of revolt at home, especially 
the Black revolt. 

Against this American nightmare plan of the 
Watergate “law ’n order” men, stands the persistent 
and unshakeable revolt in the Black community, the 
growing call for freedom for women, and the daily 
struggle at the point of production in the shops, 
which only last summer broke out into the wave 
of Chrysler wildcats and sit-downs. It is obvious that 
the real “Utopians” in 1974 are those who believe 
that this society can be made human through this 
or that reform. Everywhere there is a hunger for 
a new philosophy of liberation which offers a meth- 
od to once and for all wipe away the corruption and 
insanity of capitalist society. 

* * * 

News & Letters both offers a forum for foe 
voices of revolt throughout the world to speak for 
themselves, and does not separate those voices 
from Marxist-Humanist philosophy. We are still the 
only paper with a Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, as editor. Arid News and Letters Committees 
is still the only Marxist organization headed by a 
Chairwoman, Raya * Dunayevskaya, whose latest 
work, Philosophy and Revolution reveals a total 
philosophy of freedom for our age. 


We have been supported and financed since this 
paper began in 1955 entirely by the contributions 
and subscriptions of our readers — members and 
friends. Inflation has hit us hard, just as it has hit 
you. On March 1, 1974 NEWS & LETTERS faces an 
astronomical increase in postage costs. 

The Administration no doubt hopes it will mean 
the “death blow” for small newspapers and maga- 
zines, as reporters are suggesting it will. We do not 
intend to fold up under Nixon’s pressures, either 
economic or political. But we need your help. 

All of us who work on News & Letters donate our 
labor. No one gets paid. But it still costs us over $609 
each month in printing costs alone — which are 
going up still higher this issue — to send our paper 
to you. In fact, all our costs have soared, at the very 
time that unemployment has cut into the contribu- 
tions of many of our worker-supporters and friends. 
PLEASE, GIVE AS GENEROUSLY 
AS YOU CAN! 

NEWS & LETTERS 

1900 East Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 

I enclose , as my contribution to help N&L 

Name 


Address 
City 


State- 


Zip. 


All world power balances were thrown into a tailspin 
once the Arab rulers decided to use oil as a political 
weapon. It was every nation for itself and the devil take 
the hindmost — except that the super-powers of U.S., 
Russia and China were now arrayed in new postures 
from which to move to continue their jockeying for world 
power ... at whatever expense it meant to all other 
nations. 

In extorting fantastic oil price increases, which the 
U.S. even more than the Arab oil monopolists wished foi;, 
the Arab rulers produced a cut in worldwide industrial 
production. This reduction is pushing the entire world, 
especially the immigrant workers from the Third World 
in West Europe, into economic recession headed by un- 
employment, and giving ever more power to the two 
nuclear super-powers (See Editorial, p. 4). 

MASSIVE U.S. LAYOFFS ORDERED 

In the U.S., some 240,000 auto workers have been 
affected, with over 60,000 laid off indefinitely and others 
for periods that will continue t.o range from several days 
to weeks. 

The slashing of the labor force in other industries 
likewise goes on, with over 30,000 airline workers fur- 
loughed, and additional tens of thousands reported laid 
off almost daily in construction, petrochemicals, air- 
craft, steal, rubber, glass and other basic industries 
affected by the energy crisis and the massive cuts 
ordered in auto production. That ripple effect is still to 
be felt fully, and will involve additional hundreds of 
thousands of workers in auto supplier shops and In- 
dustries. 

Much publicity has been given to the illusion that 
laid-off auto workers will receive 95 percent of their 
take-home pay through a combination of unemployment 
compensation and Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 
(SUB) negotiated in the United Auto Workers contract. 
However, this is true only if a worker has at least a 
year’s seniority. Of the recently, reported 7,000 Chrysler 
workers laid off indefinitely, fully 5,000 of them do not 
have their year’s seniority and will have to subsist on 
unemployment compensation alone. 

RECESSION HAD ALREADY BEGUN 

There is no doubt that the energy crisis accelerated 
the mounting unemployment, but foe truth is that the 
U.S. was headed for recession before the energy crisis 
hit. Unemployment, reported at 4.1 million, or 4.5 per- 
cent, in October, rose to 4.3 million, or 4.7 percent, in 
November — and this is before the larger layoffs were 
ordered. 

Actually these figures did not tell the story because 
they do not accurately show the true unemployment for 
either factory workers, which was 5.5 percent; for 
minorities, 9.1 percent; or for the youth, 14.6 percent. 
As for Black youth, the rate is so high that it is no 
longer even reported. 

On top of this, there is the staggering rate of infla- , 
tion, which is galloping along at an 8 percent clip. This, 
too, gives a false picture, because the basic essentials 
of life of the working class — food, clothing, shelter 
and medical care — have skyrocketed out of sight. In 
Detroit alone, the cost of food during 1973 went up 25 
percent! As one auto worker told News & Letters, “We 
just got our raise two months ago, and it’s already 
wiped out by the rise in prices of everything. Nobody 
can keep up with this mess.” 

This is what Nixonomics has meant for the working 
class: a decline in their standard of living in 1973 of 1.9 
percent— while corporate profits went up by 25 percent! 

In his earlier effort to cut inflation at the expense 
of the working class, the forced recession that Nixon 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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'Life on welfare is 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I never heard of welfare 
before I came to California. I always worked at 
a job in a factory or something. I only came here 
because the doctors told me one of my daughters 
needed a warm, dry climate because of her spinal 
meningitis. After a stay in the hospital, her pre- 
scriptions alone were $18 a day and I only made 
$80 a week at my job. So they told me to go on welfare. 

I said “What’s welfare?” 

It’s been a horrible experience and I’m going to get 
out of it. I don't like to talk about it. I’d like to have a 
job, but the doctor said I can’t bend down and wash, 
sweep or hang up clothes because of my back. 

It’s hard work taking care of my five children, cook- 
ing and keeping the house and all. Even if I could find a 
job, there are no child-care facilities here at the housing 
project; no recreational activities for children or adults; 
no jobs for teenage children. 

\I disagree with the word welfare. It’s really just 

WL NOTES | 

The National Council of Negro Women, Inc., has 
called for a coalition of civil rights, consumer and 
women’s groups that would protect minority groups and 
other individual consumers from being further victimized 
by unscrupulous landlords and losing jobs and access to 
essential services due to the energy crisis. Pointing out 
that the poor and minority groups are the first to suffer 
in such a situation, the women added that the 88 degree 
level is one which the poor would have to go up to, 
rather than down to, as the President suggests. 

• 

The Irish Republic’s ban on importing contraceptives 
was ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Ms. 
Mary McGee challenged the sexist law when some con- 
traceptive jelly that was mailed to her was seized by 
customs. This first victory may make it more probable 
that a bill presented by Senator Mary Robinson, allowing 
the advertising and selling of contraceptives will be 
passed. 

• 

Women — wives and friends of miners —sometimes 
more than 70 at a time, are picketing the Eastover’s 
Brookside mine and the Bailey’s Creek mine in Harlan 
County Kentucky. The miners, on strike since June 26, 
'73, have an injunction against them allowing no more 
than three pickets at a mine entrance. The women 
were so successful in stopping the scabs that they were 
arrested. Women whose husbands were also in jail had 
little choice but to take their children into the cells 
with them. 

• 

The first Black Feminist Conference sponsored by 
the National Black Feminist Organization met in New 
York Dec. 2. Women who attended this meeting vowed 
to form their own chapters in their respective states. 
Agreement was reached that Black Women’s Liberation 
“is a matter of survival” and that there should be unity 
between the Black and white women’s liberation, move- 
ment. 



“WOMAN AS FORCE AND AS REASON” — 

silk screen poster in black, brown, purple and white 
created for News & Letters by P. Tamura. Dimensions, 
22 by 28 inches. 

Special offer through March, International 
Women’s Month — $3, postage free 
Order from News & Letters 
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one big headache' 

supplementary aid. Most people on welfare work at a 
job but don’t make enough to support their families, so 
they get a little extra check, but only a bare minimum. 
They only get what they would have gotten from welfare 
without a job. So there’s no incentive to get a job. 

Most peo-ple on welfare aren’t 
sitting around depending on people 
to give them something. There 
would be no need for welfare if 
people had child-care available and 
if there were, enough decent jobs 
with a decent living wage to go 
around. Being on welfare is not a 
privilege. It’s jnst one big head- 
ache. 

We waste a lot of time filling out forms for the 
welfare office. I have^to go once every six months and 
fill out a 20-page questionnaire. It takes a whole day. 
Others (who aren’t classified disabled, as I am) have to . 
go more often — some every three weeks. 

We waste a lot of time at the doctor’s, too. If you’re 
on Medi-Cal, they put you last on the waiting list, no 
matter how long you've been waiting. The cash customers 
come first, then credit customers. Sometimes they don’t 
get to you one day and you have to come back the next 
day and start waiting again. You're on welfare so they 
figure that means you have nothing to do. 

Training programs are a farce. With the WIN pro- 
gram, you work a couple of weeks and that’s it. It just 
takes jobs away from other poor people. They 'don’t want 
people on welfare to get a trade and they won’t pay peo- 
ple to go to school so they can better themselves and get 
off welfare. There are no jobs for you anyway. 

If you've got a kid in college, they have to be taking 
13 units at all times, and there is no extra allowance for 
school expenses: tuition, books, etc. Welfare only pays 
rent, $50 a year per child for clothing, and food, and 
they seem to cut benefits every year. I’m all for cutting 
welfare fraud, starting with the Reagans and the Nixons 
with their private jets, no taxes and their big expense 
accounts. 

— Audrey William 

Book Review 


Women struggle in Appalachia 

Hillbilly Women, Kathy Kahn, Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Garden, City, New York, 1973, $7.95 

Life in the Southern mountains of Appalachia 
is a hard one, filled with pain and struggle, pover- 
ty and determination, death and joy. Hillbilly 
Women captures all of the contradictory elements 
of this life as lived by the women of the region 
and told by the women themselves. It is a book 
filled with courage and pride. 

The nineteen women whose stories appear in HiDbilly 
Women are proud that -they are Hillbillies and women, 
and are. proud of their history. Some of them are coal 
miners’ daughters, wives and widows, who, along side 
the men who work in the mines, helped to organize the 
United Mine Workers union jn its early days and have 
fought against its transformation ’ into its opposite — a 
company-controlled union. 

These women tell of the constant fear of waiting for 
someone who is underground in a mine. They describe 
standing in their homes with a rifle in their hands while 
company thugs search for union organizers, and of trying 
to collect Black Lung benefits due them. They tell stories 
of walking picket lines, fighting for higher wages and 
better safety conditions for miners. 

WOMEN IN TEXTILE MILLS 

Other women write of their work in textile mills. 
They describe conditions in cotton mills which gave 
women workers Brown Lung disease from uncontrolled 
cotton dust, and of the forced high production quotas 
which cause women to use drugs in order to keep their 
jobs. Two women tell their experiences in a 1966 textile 
strike over seniority at the Blue Ridge, Georgia, Levi- 
Strauss plant. Four hundred women workers walked out 
- en masse and stayed out for 14 months. Their strike 
received no support from their union, and after scab 
workers Voted the union out, some of the strikers began 
their own plant, one with humane working conditions. 

Several women left the mountains to Jook for work 
in cities as there are so few jobs for women in the 
region. These women talk about their lives in Hillbilly 
ghettos, the prejudice against them as mountain women. 
CONSTANT STRUGGLE 

All of the women write of poverty and of their 
struggle against it. They struggle against the mine own- 
ers and bosses who constantly exploit them and their 
land, and against the government bureaucrats and red 
tape. 

Few of the women talk of the women’s liberation 
movement. Their lives and struggles are the living ex- 
ample of women’s liberation as reason and as force. 
They are liberated women because they must be, and 
their struggle for freedom is universal. Their stories 
and the stories of thousands of women who share this 
struggle, can be fully appreciated only by reading Hill- 
billy Women oneself. 

— Janet Ross 



WAY OF THE WORLD 


Back to cotton fields for us? 

By Ethel Dunbar 

The mess this country is in today is so terrible that 
it is the number one conversation with practically 
every person I talk with. All believe that it is manu- 
factured by Nixon and his Administration. There is a 
shortage in aU the basic needs, from toilet tissue to fuel 
oil, cotton fabrics, and practically everything else. 

A woman said, “I lived through the President Hoover 
Depression in the late ’20s and early ’30s, and his Ad- 
ministration starved many poor people to death. This 
Nixon Administration is starving and freezing people to 
death all at the same time.” 

An old Black farmer from Alabama was talking 
about how the Department of Agriculture in that state 
was insisting that farmers plant all the cotton they 
possibly can this coming year, because there is such a 
shortage in cotton material. The government would relax 
most restrictions on farmers that have been held for 
some 50 years, and the price would be in the range from 
90c to 95c a pound. I grew up on a farm in Alabama, 
and in those years if we got 20c a pound we considered 
it top price. Most of those years the price ranged from 
6c to 12c a pound. 

The farmer said the man from the Agriculture De- 
partment gave him two reasons for the cotton shortage: 
that because of the oil crisis, we cannot produce the 
synthetic materials that are used instead of cotton; and 
secondly, that this country was importing much of its 
cotton from Japan, and again because of the energy 
crisis, we are hot getting the cotton from East Asia.. 
He said that old Senator Eastland from Mississippi may 
be the happiest person in this country about the cotton 
shortage. 

The poor and working class people always suffer 
from any crisis situation in this country, just as we are 
doing today, but there is one thing that really disturbed 
toe about this cotton shortage. I was watching a TV 
program and one person said that because of this crisis 
in cotton, it would be a good way to eliminate people 
from the welfare rolls by deporting them back South and 
starting them to raise cotton. He said this would help 
some in easing the shortage, and eliminate the high 
budget for welfare rolls. I do not think any people on 
welfare will accept his suggestion. 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box page 3. 


Detroit Readers — don’t miss 
this' unique opportunity 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

will give a Special series of six lectures 

based on her new work, 

PHILOSOPHY and 
REVOLUTION, 

just released by Dell Publishers. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 7 P.M. 
at the Downtown YWCA 
(Elizabeth at Witherell) 

Jan. 20 — -Hegel’s Absolutes as 
New Beginnings 

Jan. 27 — -Marx’s Discovery of a New 
Continent of Thought 

Feb. 3 — Lenin and Trotsky as 
Theoreticians 

Feb. 10 — -World Economic Realities 
and the Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung 

Feb. 17 — Sartre’s Existentialism and 
Marcuse’s One Dimensional 
Man 

Feb. 24— -Marx’s Humanism Today: 

Africa, East Europe, the 
United States 
i Admission Free 

For more information, call or write 
News & Letters Committees 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit 48207 
Telephone 961-1010 
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Italian oil shortage throws economy into chaos 


Milan, Italy — The situation in Italy has had 
such an overturn since the “oil crips” that it 
seems a sort of nightmare. Since things change 
everyday, I can only give a description of what 
is going on now. 

The new central-left government came to power with 
a program of control on all prices without any word on 
a wage freeze. The Communist Party supported the gov- 
ernment to the point that it stated it would do all in its 
power to see that there would not be the usual wave of 
strikes — which by now take place every year in autumn. 
They seem to be sticking to their promise. 

AUTO HIT FIRST 

The Italian economy is in a state of total crisis. The 
auto industry was the first to be hit by the so-called lack 
of petroleum. The Arab countries are perfectly willing to 
sell their, petroleum to all the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) — Holland excluded — with a five percent 
increase in price. Fiat announced that production would 
be reduced by about one third. Tliis happened just at the 
time that the unions were contracting for the re-hiring of 
the innumerable number of workers fired during last 
years’ strikes, but the managers of Turin responded that 
they would have to lay-off at least another 300,000 
workers. 

Naturally every industry and company is suffering 
in the same way, but as in all capitalist countries the 
auto industry is crucial not only for its production of 
motor vehicles but for industrial equipment. Now the 
chemical industry is in the same sort of crisis. All com- 
panies — big, small or medium — will not have essential 
parts for construction. 


to be fired will be the Italian immigrants working abroad. 

Kissinger has boasted that the Europeans might have 
almost frozen to death if it were not for him, but many 
are already half frozen to death. Central heating has 
been decreased by 10 to 20 percent, but most Italians 
do not have central heating and use kerosene stoves; 
by now there is no kerosene for domestic use. 

PRICES SOAR; WAGES FREEZE. 

The price of bread has increased by about 30 percent 
and pasta spaghetti, etc. — the food of the poor) by at 
least 50 percent. The government is thinking of rationing 
meat since most of it comes from the U.S.; the price 
of electricity and gas for domestic use will probably be 
more than doubled; sugar and salt are almost unfindable; 
and all of this is just part of the list. 

The government is thinking of introducing a three 
year wage freeze for public employees and workers and, 
if it does so, private industry will certainly manage to 
do the same. 

A sort of mystified hysteria has broken out (certainly 
not helped by the massacre at Rome’s airport) in which 
people shout: “Let’s kill all of the Arabs;” “Put all of 
the Texas oil men in jail;” or even, “Kill all of the 
Americans.” Then there are fights among neighbors on 
such things as who has more sugar than another. 

What is needed is a sound theoretical analysis, but 
certainly the Italian left is not giving anyone that. 

££; where asbestos kills you 

Lynn, Mass. — Asbestos is a killer. Asbestos is in the 


“WAR” AUSTERITY 

The social effects of all of this will be disastrous, 
and no one is trying to minimize them.The government 
has made it known that we have to think that we are 
living in the same conditions of austerity that a “war- 
economy” calls for. This is in part due to the apparent 
but not clear lack of fuel, but also to the attempt to 
free Europe from U.S. economic dependence. 


It has leaked out of the EEC conference that at 
least six million people in this area will be fired in the 
coming year. Italy will be the worst hit because the first 


•v Local News & Letters Committees can be 
•A contacted directly in the following areas: 

;A SAN FRANCISCO :PO Box 77303, Station E, $ 
San Francisco, Cal. 94107 

S CONNECTICUT: PO Box 291, $ 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 (527-9868) g 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, £ 

•A. Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
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A; Detroit 48207 (961-1010) A 

8 KEW YORK: PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. % 
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General Electric River Works Plant. And breathing in 
excessive amounts of asbestos can cause three types of 
maladies. 

1) Asbestosis — This is caused by the asbestos fibers 
that get into your lungs. They form scar tissue inside 
your lungs and eventually cause you to suffocate to 
death. This usually shows up approximately 20 years 
after your exposure. 

2) Lung Cancer — It has been proven that asbestos 
can cause lung cancer. 

3) Mesothelioma — This is a new and rare form of 
cancer. So new, in fact, that once it is diagnosed it is 
just a matter of time before you die. Asbestos is the only 
known cause of Mesothelioma. Also, doctors do not know 
at this time how much asbestos you have to be in contact 
with in order to get Mesothelioma. There is a case of a 
woman who got Mesothelioma, and her only contact with 
asbestos was washing her husband’s clothes. - 

The present legal limit is 5 fibers per cubic centi- 
meter of air. This will be dropped in 1976 to 2 fibers per 
cubic centimeter of air. In a recent test given by the 
state, 1,540 fibers per cubic centimeter of air was found 
at one location, Bldg, 77E at a table saw. This saw has 
now been vented, but what about all those years before 
ventilation? As stated before, it takes about 20 years for 
any symptoms to show up. 

—from Survival Kit, Cambridge, Mass. 



Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Everyone at Fleetwood is talk- 
ing about all these layoffs. The company laid off 
all workers with less than 90 days the Friday after 
we got back to work from Christmas. Everyone is 
running around looking for some bigshot who will 
tell them what is going to happen, but they all 
have a different story. The notice is up that the 
plant will be down on Friday Jan. 18th for “in- 
ventory.” Many workers say that this is just the 
beginning but no one knows how far it will go. 

One thing all workers know is the terrible effect that 
massive layoffs would have on our lives. Sub pay lasts 
for one year. Many workers were without work for longer 
than that in the late 50’s. If you have less than a year 
you will have to make it on compensation alone. If you 
don’t have 90 days you .don’t get anything. All this 
means that many workers, those with families, younger 
workers, many who have just bought houses, could lose 
everything. 

The only ones who are not talking about these lay- 
offs are the UAW leaders. That is because they have 
been taken off the hook. Only a few months ago Chrysler 
and Ford workers were raising hell about how bad the 
contracts were. By the time our contract came up you 
didn’t hear any more about it because we-were all worry- 
ing about our jobs. Who cares if the contract you used 
to have stinks when you are in the street? What about 
•those who are “lucky” enough to keep their jobs? We 
all know that all this will change the speed of the line. 
That will. mean breaking down jobs, and that always 


means putting more work on the worker. 

Do we only have rights when things are good and 
lose when things get bad? What will the union do when 
the company is laughing at them because these will be 
the only jobs there are and the streets will be filled 
with people begging for them? We need to make some 
big changes in this 'country and we need to make them 
NOW- 

— Fleetwood worker 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Where this energy crisis has caused 
tremendous layoffs of workers, it not only causes hard- 
ships with those who have gotten the ax, but it puts a 
double burden and pressure on those of us who are left. 
Many of us that are still working at Mack have been 
transferred to new jobs or had more work added to 
the old ones. 

It is like breaking in as a new hire— there is no way 
we can get our production out. It makes the work twice 
as hard, because the company, and especially the fore- 
men, are expecting the same production standards as 
they did before the regulars on those jobs were laid off. 

It is 'not only the unemployed who are catching hell 
because of this crisis. The workers who are left behind in 
this plant and, I’m sure, many other plants are catching 
hell also. 

The press and the UAW leaders should turn a little 
attention to those of us who are left behind. But I’m sure 
they are waiting until another revolt like we had here 
at Mack this summer hits “like a clap of lightning” 
before the company and the union begin to yell. 

—Mack worker 



by John Allison 

The great confusion that the auto layoffs are going 
to bring can be seen in the example of the 800 workers 
laid off at the Ford frame plant. The confusion set in 
because the union had no lay-off slips or advice to give 
to the workers. 

Both the second and third shifts were wiped out in 
this quick reduction of the work force. The backlash from 
a lay-off required bumping. That is, workers with high 
seniority are supposed to be kept over workers with less 
seniority. 

But look at this that happened at the Ford frame 
plant. A worker with 35 years seniority was bumped by a 
worker with 36 years seniority. It’s hard to believe, but 
it happened. 

The worker with the 35 years seniority isn’t going to 
be laid off, but this gives you some idea of how messed 
up this whole lay-off problem is going to get. 

Management has worked overtime so long that they 
have forgotten how to lay off according to seniority. And 
the union has been so busy counting dues dollars that 
they have forgotten the lay-off machinery in the contract. 

WORSE AT CHRYSLER AND GM 

Try to think, if you can, about what is- happening at 
Chrysler and at GM, where they are reducing their work 
force far more than Ford is. This is the kind of confusion 
that is going on in every auto plant in the U.S. 

But it goes a lot deeper than just this. When you 
face the fact that you might be out of a job, you’ll do 
a lot of things you wouldn’t do in other situations. A lot 
of workers with long seniority have gone on to jobs that 
they can keep up with when they could move up in their 
work. 

Now, with the lay-offs, they will have to go back to 
jobs that they just can’t do. The jobs on the production 
line just take so much out of you that you can’t make 
the switch very easily. As a matter of fact, you just can’t 
cut the work at all. 

MORE DEATHS AND INJURIES 

This means you’re going to hear about a lot of work- 
ers who’ll be dropping from heart attacks or taking a lot 
of time off because the killing grind of the production 
line is more than they can take. It will make no dif- 
ference to management. It never has. All they’re con- 
cerned about is what they’ve always been concerned 
about — and that’s production. 

Seniority protection is all that workers have. But it 
sure isn’t enough when all you get out of it is the chance 
to kill or hurt yourself in a job you shouldn’t have to do — 
and at the same time throw somebody else out of work. 


lack the Farah 3,000! 

El Paso, Tex. — Three thousand workers have 
been on strike against Farah Manufacturing 
Company for a year and a half in an effort to 
unionize this huge manufacturer of men’s pants. 

In addition to the struck plants in Texas, Farah has 
others in 1 the Southwest and overseas. Even though the 
national boycott of Farah pants has greatly cut sales, the 
company still refuses to talk about the union. 

The workers are 85 percent women and 95 percent 
Chicano. But . :y plant had no Chicano or women super- 
visors. We were paid from $1.70 to $2.50 an hour. When 
we started picketing, the cops waited until nighttime and 
arrested women with cnildren off the picket lines. 

The boycott of Farah is really hurting. My plant is 
barely working three days a week and plans to close for 
a few months. Fatah has done everything to improve 
sales, from changing the labels (don’t buy any pants that 
say SuPar. Daire, Par Excellent, Golden Scroll, Ambas- 
sador, or nnri\ to advertising forjhe first time. 

Support of the boycott has been great. Representa- 
tives of the worker- in Farah’s Belgian and Japanese 
factories came to sec us. The United Farm Workers union 
is supporting us, and we each picket with the other in 
our travels st-wit id the country. 

Our strike ess really affected the Chicano commu- 
nity in IT: Paso, ‘ . addition to supporting us, there have 
been marches «-• Mexican Independence Day and a dem- 
onstration against police brutality for the first time. Also, 
before our strike, there had been no major strike in El 
Paso foi ten years. Now there were five last year alone. 

Nor* >n workers are very interested in our strike too, 
because it the Southwest becomes unionized it will stop 
all the run-away shops in the clothing industry. 

Boycott Farah Pants! 

—Farah striker 
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THE MIDDLE EAST: NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


T 


The new year began where the old one had ended— 
with all eyes on the Middle East. The fighting had sup- 
posedly stopped, but “violations” were continuous. The 
oil embargo was “aimed” at the U. S., but was hurting 
Europe far more drastically. The combatants had sent 
delegates to Geneva, but all decisions were being made 
in Moscow and Washington, especially Washington. 

- Moshe Dayan was summoned to talks with Henry 
Kissinger as soon as the Israeli elections were over. 
Golda Meir’s “Labor Party” had retained control by a 
slim margin; the expected heavy vote against Meir had 
apparently been muted by the fear that the far-rightist, 
old terrorist, Menachem Begin, might actually out-poll 
her. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— “CAPITAL” 

OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The talks between , Dayan and Kissinger took place 
only after Kissinger and Soviet Ambassador Drobrynin 
had already arrived at a plan. The “new” worked out by 
Kissinger-Dayan was a gesture for peace that Israel will 
offer. A compromise to withdraw its army inside the 
Sinai 20 miles from the Suez Canal, if Egypt “thins out” 
its forces on the east bank, is supposed to convince 
Egypt that they have achieved a victory, and prepare 
the ground for re-opening the Suez Canal. That much has 
been discussed ever since 1967. 

The game that all are playing now is a deadly game, 
the rules of which have been set by the U. S. and its oil 
interests; Russia and its global interests; Arab rulers 
and oil magnates in non-Arab countries. 

Geneva is a facade — chosen to help Arabs and 
Israelis save face, as well as to pretend that Europe has 
something to do with the matter. The truth is that the 
Middle East decisions are made wherever Kissinger is— 
and that when it is all over, the Middle East will be in 
the same mess it was before. 

GLOBAL AIMS FOE ALL 

What the October war showed that was new was that 
the Midtile East could become the key to the international 
situation, as Germany was in World Wars I and II. That 


was the main aim of the Egyptian intiative in starting 
the latest Arab-Israeli war. Whether it succeeded, no one 
can yet tell. It is true that the center of attention has 
moved from “the Year of Europe” to the year of the 
“Arabs’ coming of age”. But that is a long way from an 
actual shift in global outlook of the two superpowers. 

What is clear is that neither Russia nor the U. S. 
(nor China) cares about either Arabs or Israelis. It is 
their own global aims that matter to them, and they 
have no intention of letting either the Arab lands or Israel 
set the time table for World War III. What was new in 
1973 was that the Arabs, too, have learned to be global 
and not just regional. 

The Arab rulers, to Nixon-Kissinger’s surprise, 
proved they were not interested in money as much as in 
having an impact on global politics. Toward that end, 
they showed Arab unity for the first time and used oil as 
a political weapon for the first time. What they were not- 
ready for, was the consequences — which is why Washing- 
ton, D. C. is still the center for all. 

“SAVING” NIXON 

The global outlook, however, is not all that preoccu- 
pies Kissinger. What does is saving Nixon. And that as- 
signment has a pressing deadline. The House Judiciary 
Committee has begun to hear evidence collected by John 
Doar on the question of impeachment, and has set an 
informal March deadline for a committee decision. A 
trip to Europe for Nixon, to make 1974 “the Year of 
Europe” that 1973 wasn’t, would shore up the battered 
President and surely help to convince Congress that (hey 
“need” Nixon, despite all. The question is how to con- 
vince Europe that it needs Nixon? 

At the two-day NATO meeting in December in Brus- 
sels, French Foreign Minister Jobert gave bitter expres- 
sion to the general European distrust of the V. S. -Soviet 
agreements that have been made over their heads. In the 
most open clash in NATO’s 24-year history, Jobert told 
Kissinger that the U. S.-Soviet pact had brought into 
question not only the guarantee of the U. S. nuclear 
deterrent, but the Atlantic Alliance itself. 

How then, could they listen with straight faces, much 


less take seriously, the ludicrous proposal Kissinger 
made in London, immediately after he left Brussels, to 
create an “Energy Action Group” to ensure the world 
fuel supply at reasonable prices — which would include 
not only the U. S. and Europe, but Japan, as well as 
the oil-producing nations! As if any of these “partners” 
have the same interests. 

What every single ruler does share in common is the 
conviction that “the real enemy” is not abroad, but at 
home: their own proletariat. Ever since 1968 it has been 
the fear of near-revolution in their own lands that has 
eventually brought forth their class solidarity with the 
foreign nuclear power they hate and yet depend on so 
much: Nixonland— USA. 

The only reason Europe has again been forced to 
listen to Kissinger and may yet decide to let Nixon have 
his “Year of Europe” is because 1974 promises deep 
recession not only in the U. S.ybut even more severely 
in Europe. This is the spectre that is haunting the world 
in the 1970s. 
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THE CRISIS 

Everyone in the plant thinks the energy 
crisis is phoney — that it’s really another 
Nixdn crisis. We’re getting used to a 
different crisis every day. 

' - Factory Worker 

Los Angeles 

* * 

The so-called gas crisis, in the opinion 
of most of the people I’ve talked to 
while on the road traveling from New 
Jerse^ to San Francisco, is simply a 
plan through which the- conglomerates 
can get double their riches at the ex- 
pense of workers all across the country. 
The most vocal have been the truckers. 

The guys who drive the steel-rigs on 
the East Coast were the base of the 
giant blockades, according to one guy I 
met. He told me, “Somebody would call 
up on. the citizen’s band, ‘Oh, gee! I 
just ran out of gas out here right in the 
left hand lane of the Interstate!’ and 
before you’d know it, two thousand 
others would be stopped to 'give him a 
hand, and, well, you know how hard it 
is to dean up a mess like that!” 

The governor of N. J. dredged up a 
law that was created for the benefit pf 
CORE activists who’d planned to block 
freeways in 1964. The threat of long jail 
terms, high fines, and five-year loss of 
license didn’t seem to scare anybody. 

A company driver from N. J. told me 
a buddy of his took a day off for that 
200th anniversary of the Boston Tea 
Party. He drove all the way up to Boston 
so he could dump a gallon of diesel fuel 
in the harbor there. 

Traveler 
On The Road 

* * * 

They still keep talking about wage 
controls, but nobody even talks about 
price controls any more. How could they, 
when we’ve seen gas prices soar up 
more than doable in one year! What 
Phase is this one? 

Worker 

Detroit 

* * » 

I work in an insurance company which 
brags on the front page of its employee 
newspaper about a holiday wreath 
weighing one ton, made of fresh fir trees, 
hung over the entrance of the main of- 


fice. There has been a big campaign in- 
the company encouraging employees to 
adopt energy-saving measures, and 
trumpeting the recycling paper cam- 
paign they began in the office. In this 
energy crisis (read: ecological ’disaster) 
you can only conclude it’s a pretty insane 
system that sets such priorities as do 
my employer and Nixon. 

Paper Shnffler 
New York 

t * * 

There is talk about the possibility of 
a winter federal election over the energy 
crisis. The government has done nothing 
to help most people get through the long 
cold winter, and both Stanfield and 
Lewis say they intend to bring down the 
government over this issue. Of course, 
no one will do anything to hurt- the oil 
companies, but the conservatives are . 
talking about creating a policy on en- 
ergy. Trudeau doesn’t even have that. 

For once,. Canada can’t follow Nixon’s 
lead because Nikon isn’t leading any- 
where, and if 'he does in the future, no 
Canadian government would survive the 
kind of moves Nixon seems able to make 
with impunity. 

Observer 

Montreal 

* S # 

Your December lead article really 
showed the totality of the world crisis. 

It is not only oil politics, but how to keep 
Russia out of the Mideast which lies 
behind U. S. policy. The energy crisis is 
not just an energy crisis, but the com- 
petitive decadence of capitalism. 

Teacher 
Los Angles 

* * # 

NIXONISM 

I’ve lived through a lot in my lifetime, 
but never anything like Nixon. You 
would have to be as crazy as he is to 
believe he shouldn’t be impeached. The 
only problem is that Congress will never 
have the guts to do it . . . unless they 
are forced to, by the people. 

Octagenarian 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

. When even the reactionary Detroit 
News came out for Nixon’s resignation 
I couldn’t help but feel that they think 


Reader 


Gerald Ford will be more reactionary , 
than Nixon — and therefore more to be 

“trusted.” 

Observer 

Detroit 

.* * * 

Nixon has a new enemies list, I hear. 

I would be glad to be on it. But the 
danger of the list isn’t to those on it, but 
that it could be created in .the first place. 
It shows what they are capable of. 

Observer i 
California 

* * * 

It is interesting to see some of the- 
most reactionary newspapers in the 
country coming out for Nixon’s resigna- 
tion. What it means is that they are for, 
anything to keep him from being im- 
peached. They must be worried about a 
civil war, if that ever happened. 

Politico 

California 

* * * 

THE WORKING DAY 

About 15,000 working people are killed 
every year on the job. I noticed that the 
Lockheed tunnel disaster case, in which 
17 people were murdered, was just 
settled. Lockheed got a fine, which no 
doubt will be taken as a tax deduction. 
The supervisors got short jail sentences, 
which are postponed to 1976 when they 
will be renewed again. Compare this to 
the publicity when one policeman is 
killed. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 

i. * * * 

I disagree with the Chrysler Mack 
worker who said, in your Nov. issue, that 
there weren’t 72 “Communists” or “radi* 
cals” in the entire UAW. There may or 
may not be 72 Communists in the UAW, 
but for 'doggone sure there are a wholg 
lot more than 72 radicals. By radicals' 
I mean workers who want to change this 
whole system around, and get to the 
root cause of their problems. That means 
changing the conditions of production 
they have to work under — whether 
they’re auto workers, steel workers; 


rubber workers, miners or workers in 
any other industry. Their conditions of / 
' work make radicals out of them and 
there are hundreds of thousands of them 
all over this country. 

Ex-coal Miner 
Detroit 

.4 . * # * 

’ When I came out of school at the end 
of the First World War, I couldn’t get 
a job just 7 miles out of Trenton, where 
I grew up, because I was Black. Even 
as a musician, a club “couldn’t use you” 
if you were dark skinned. I know I 
played better than some of those lighter 
skinned -colored people who got the jobs. 

I’d say, it’s better now. Blacks still 
get the hardest, dirtiest jobs. And We 
pay more rent than whites do. But the 
young people now won’t take it anymore. 

If they can’t find a decent job, some- 
thing they want to do, they don’t work. 

Worker 
New York 

* * * 

As a -woman who has to work for a 
living, and wants the workday to end 
after eight hours, I was glad to see the 
auto workers’ revolt against the UAW’s 
false claim of getting “voluntary” over- 
time in the contract. But I was really 
disgusted with the skilled trades’ racist 
elitism in their arguments against pro- 
duction workers being able to do their 
jobs. It seems to me a real demand that 
would grow out of worker solidarity 
would be “provide enough jobs so that 
no one has to work more than 8 hours.” 

I believe, we’ll have to make a whole 
new society before we know what time 
we can go home from work. 

Office Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Recently I was working in a gas sta- 
tion in Ohio and after four weeks I had 
to quit. One of the reasons was because 
of cash shortages for which $27 was de- 
ducted from my sub-minimum wage 
check. Another reason was that we were 
required to work eight and a half hours 
a day, seven days' a week, and we 
weren’t even given time to eat while on 
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War and. practicing war by other means 
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• 

The few phases of Nixon’s counter-revolution that 
have aborted (or at least been exposed) and have given 
us a momentary breathing space, have been followed 
with Congressional and academic euphoria around the 
new intellectualistic Secretary of State with the mailed 
fist. Too many have already forgotten that it was Kiss- 
inger who kept the Vietnam War going for “four more 
years” to extract, or rather to fool the American people 
that Nixon has extracted “peace with honor”; forgotten 
that Kissinger had never opposed the Vietnam War— not 
when it began with “advisers” in the Kennedy regime, 
not when it became genocidal war in the Johnson years, 
much less during the Nixon regime. 

Dr. Strangelove Kissinger had always practiced “be- 
nign neglect” that made sure wars would erupt in Latin 
America, indeed, made them erupt, be it during the Bay 
of Pigs (and let’s not forget those CIA agents, practiced 
in incompetence there, were the ones directing Water- 
gate) or the Chilean counter-revolution. 

The wars at home — against the anti-war youth, 
against labor, against the Blacks, especially against the 
Blacks — were the specialty of those Eastern intellec- 
tuals so favored by the Western president for their 
“theory” of “benign neglect” and practice of not-so- 
benign neglect. 

The precise expression for their Eastern as well as 
Western so-called intellect is: militarism. They practice 
militarization of the economy— and in this they also 
carried Congress with them ... 


IT BECOMES INCUMBENT upon us to examine 
carefully the three new threats that have surfaced with 
the present state of world counter-revolution; 

First, in Chile itself „ with the brutal murder of 
Allende (the duly elected president with his illusory 
parliamentary majority), there has sprouted a new neo- 
fascistic “mass base” — the middle class, including the 
professionals, the housewives, the rightist college youth. 

Never before has this type of base been that active, 
that organized, that “respectable”, and that willing to 
be led by the outright fascistic “Fatherland and Lib- 
erty,” a military junta that began its “patriotic mission” 
by destroying the country’s national palace, its whole 
history lying in ruins, spattered by the blood of its 
leaders extracted by the counter-revolutionary junta and 
continuing with the murder of thousands of workers. 

Second, so abysmally corrupt is the Nixon Adminis- 
tration (and as the Vice President on the take showed, 
their corruption is by no means only morally so) that 
the ITT offer of a million to stop Allende’s election was 
far from being the lowest point reached by the Republi- 
can Party. 

Rather, the key to American imperialism’s strangle- 
hold on Chile— the U.S. intervention in Chilean affairs — 
was everywhere, from having the World Bank withhold 
credit from the Allende parliamentary government, to 
keeping money flowing freely to the junta planning that 
coup. ... 

Third, that which was so phenomenal, so historic,, so 
sharp a 180-degree turnabout— Nixon’s spectacular trip 
to China— is already in a thousand little pieces . . . 

* * as 

SO OVERWHELMED, HOWEVER, were both Con- 
gressmen and journalists by the “brilliance” of the Har- 
vard professor, so great the “pride” in their own “dem- 
ocracy” that “a Jew born in Germany” has become 
Secretary of State, that none paid any attention to the 
truth that, in fact, they just voted for the most militarist- 
minded man ever in civilian clothes to handle foreign 
policy. 


It would indeed be foolhardy to be deluded fas, no 
doubt, the conceited egotist Kissinger is) that it is that 
“brilliant professor” and not the dirty rightist politician 
and trickster. President Nixon, who is setting foreign 
policy. Nixon, not Kissinger, sets policy; Cold War policies 
have become hot “peace” ones. 

Nixon, no doubt, has underestimated just how great 
• was the opportunity that came his way with the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. For the other truth is that it was not 
so much the Nixon Doctrine that opened new doors. 
Rather, it was the new reality of power in a nuclear 
superpower world, when one of the two nuclear titans is 
undercut by China — with a little nuclear know-how, 700 
million human beings and a lot of Marxian verbiage. On 
top of it all, China has the longest-in-history common 
border with its “Enemy Number One,” Russia. In a 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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duty. We were paid $1.90 an hour. Also 
the company requires an employee to 
work at least a year to receive health 
insurance benefits. 

We suspected the manager of stealing 
money but had no way of proving it. 
By. quitting I was not alone because 
within three weeks four other men quit 
for the same reason. 

Recently I went by that gas station 
and found it permanently closed because 
of the “energy crisis.” 

Jim Thomas 
Ohio 

* * * 

STATE-CAPITALISM 

This selling of wheat to Russia is really 
something. It seems that Nixon is deter- 
mined ' to save the state-capitalism of 
Russia by selling them wheat now that 
they have a tremendous shortage. And 
the other part of this deal is that in this 
country it- is only the grain dealers who 
make a windfall. The public has to pay 
more for wheat, has to subsidize the sale, 
and the farmer gets almost nothing. 

Plant worker 
Los Angeles 

at 4s * 

I used to have to go through long dis- 
’ cussions to explain to people what state- 
capitalism was. Now nobody asks what 
it means. Everybody understands it at 
once. 

Marxist-Hutnanist 

Detroit 

a? an * 

WARNING TO WOMEN 

There have recently been some articles 
in different feminist magazines that are 
very important for. .women to know 
about One is about Koromex contra- 
ceptive jelly. It was discovered that 
Koromex contains a very high mercury 
content. Koromex is still being sold with 
no warning. 

The other is about a drug that has 
been much publicized recently — diethyl- 
stilbestrol (DES). DES was- banned in 
\ 1972 from being fed to cattle, and many 
people thought that meant, the govern- 
ment had banned it altogether. But in 
the same year, Lilly, the manufacturer 


of DES, showed a 4 percent increase in 
sales of DES and profits of $2 million. 
The reason is that the government did 
not ban DES for women as the “morning 
after pill.” 

Feminist 
New York 

$ * * 

ARAB AND ISRAELI 

I was surprised to learn that there 
were no less than 21 parties seriously 
competing for the 1-20 seats in tbe Knes- 
set, even if only 10 of the parties will 
actually get representation. I heard a 
radio report that a Women’s Liberation 
party won two seats, but no more details 
about it. Now I read that a Mrs. Shula- 
mit Aloni, of a new “Civil Rights List,” 
will control two seats, and think that 
must be the WL party. I wish we could 
get more information about it. 

Correspondent 

Detroit 

* * * 

During a recent Farmworkers rally at 
a local synagogue it was an Arab farm- 
worker who presented their case. This 
was at the height of the Arab-Israeli 
war and the Arab talked out on solidarity 
of all the oppressed. It was so ironic 
and well-timed, that I am sure it \yas 
intentional on the part of the Farm- 
workers. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* 0t * 

Israel has defined itself as a racist 
state since it calls itself a “Jewish 
State.” I would like to see News and 
Letters support the idea of a non-racist, 
non-sectarian Palestinian state in which 
Arabs and Jews are equal citizens. This 
is not to suggest that a social revolution 
to abolish class distinction does not need 
to occur, unifying poor Jews and Arabs 
against their real oppressors. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Your analysis of the Middle East crisis 
is on totally different philosophic ground 
from the rest of the so-called “Left.” 
You look at the people, not the gOvern- 



/• 


ments, and see the two worlds within 
each country. You see the need of the 
Palestinian people for their freedom, but 
don’t confine them to the guerrillas who 
claim to speak for them. When you stay 
on the ground of the people involved you 
escape getting trapped by some abstrac- 
tion of “socialist” countries, or “united 
fronts.” No simplistic answers will do. 

Youth Activist 
New York 

* * * 

BRITISH MINERS 

Industry has been .reduced to three 
days a week on government instructions. 
The shops, except those selling food are 
to open four days a week. No lights are 
permitted in shop windows. 

This is all being done to discredit the 
miners — who work every day, but have 
placed a ban on. overtime. This is cer- 
tain to antagonize sections of the ruling 
class if they are only allowed to exploit 
the workers three days a week. On top 
of all this the railways and the power 
engineers are going slow. 

Prices are climbing rapidly. Unem- 
ployment is rising. There is now the 
threat of a general election in which the 
Tories will challenge the trade unions. 

Attempts are now being made to bring 
the rank and file in other industries into' 
the battle. Support for the miners is 
growing in Scotland. The Tories must be 
defeated. 


8 $ * 

For some time the unions have dis- 
placed the Labor Party as being the 
main centers of opposition to the Tories. 
The union bureaucrats are being forced 
by Tory acts as much as by their mem- 
bers to make militant industrial noises 
while they help Wilson to ride out ruc- 
tions within his party. 

While the Labor Party is seen as a 
farce (it will be voted in again, but this 
time by a working class that will expect 
to be betrayed and lacks illusions) the 
unions on many fronts are launching 
something more than , just token 
struggles. Now comes the oil crisis. The 
CBI (the employers’ organization) is 
calling for retrenchment and freeze (ob- 
viously at the expense of the workers, 
not a freeze of dividends and conscrip- 



tion of wealth /profit!). This will force 
the union bureaucrats to make it quite 
a fight or buckle down so shamefully 
that they discredit themselves. 

Laurens Otter 
^ England 

* * * — 

What impressed me the most about 
the interviews with the British miners 
they have shown on TV is that the 
miners have not spent one minute talk- 
ing about the tough life they have, or 
how bad their conditions are. The only 
thing they 'talk about is their own power 
to bring the government to a total stop. 

Office Worker 
Detroit 

A 0t * 

When Kelly hadn’t shown up for our 
longshore discussion we figured he might 
have had a few holiday tastes and for- 
gotten about it. But we soon learned he’d 
been stricken and died on New Year’s 
Eve. He had been looking forward to 
“going out” next month — retiring, at 
the age of sixty-two, after a lifetime oh 
the docks that included the 1934 strike. 

Last July, when Bridges wrote a col- 
umn in the International’s house organ. 
The Dispatcher, saying that plenty of 
the younger members of the union tend 
to take some of the conditions for grant- 
ed, Kelly saw right through it as that 
old line: “You came when the table was 
set.” He was aware that it was the work- 
ing longshoreman who had established 
conditions through job action and their 
own ingenuity, and that the true history 
of the Bridges group was one of all-out 
assault on those on-the-job gains. 

Kelly was with the young longshore- 
men; he was one of them in the real 
sense of the term. All of us have lost a 
friend. 

Docker 
San Francisco 


With this issue we change the 
sequence of our two bi-monthly 
issues. N&L will still come out 
ten times a year, monthly except 
for January-February, and Au- 
gust-September. 
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Detroit UFW victory lifts morale 


Editor’s Note: The Michigan United Farm Workers 
Union Boycott Committee got Farmer Jack’s and Great 
Scott supermarkets to remove all grapes and non-union 
lettuce from their shelves. Two Farmworkers organizers 
tell us how it was done.) 

Detroit, Mich. — Nationally, all the other 
cities are asking Detroit how we did it because 
Detroit is the only boycott city to get two major 
chains to stop selling grapes. Next to Boston, 
we’ve gotten the most support and publicity. The 
arrests (of Cesar Chavez’s brother, Richard Cha- 
vez, his family, and 70 other farmworkers and 
supporters) made national news! We’re now work- 
ing on Wrigley. 

We picketed A&P for about seven months — since 
last March — but didn’t have the people power to beat 
them then — they’re so big. So we switched to the local 
chains. In Detroit, Farmer Jack’s is the largest so we 
picketed them for about three weeks. We took a lot of 
care to select the largest stores in places where sup- 
port would be strong and turned away over 50 percent 
of the shoppers. 



Even the youngest in the UFW/Chavez family, 
Theresa Delgado, pickets A&P. 


Farmer Jack’s then went to court and got an in- 
junction against us which ripped up the Bill of Rights. 
On the advice of our lawyers, we fought it in court 
and for a few weeks went back to picketing A&P. By 
some coincidence, A&P got the exact, same injunction 
which was so bad it made it illegal for us to even men- 
tion A&P to shoppers. < 

This time we decided not to fight in court — we 
fought the injunction by ignoring it. On a Saturday, 80 
out of 700 who broke the injunction by picketing at 
A&Ps were arrested. Some of. us had left one store and 
were picketing at another before they decided to ar- 
rest us. 

We were released from jail after an hour, and 
court appearances were scheduled for three days the- 
next week, On Monday, the same judge who signed the 
injunction overturned it, giving no reasons for his 
ruling. By Tuesday, Farmer Jack’s had let it be known 
that they would discontinue the sale of grapes and non- 
UFW lettuce. 
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When we found out, everybody went wild but the 
victory never really hit me until about three days ago 
when I went to shop at the Farmer Jack’s I had been 
picketing and saw no grapes and all the lettuce with the 
UFW Eagle on it. I just walked around the store say- 
ing “Oh, wow!” 

The next week-end we picketed Great Scott for 
two days and by Monday they had followed Farmer 
Jack’s. The first victory was a Farmworkers’ victory; 
the second was the supporters.’ That’s Right On! Now 
that people have seen that it can be done, it’s really 
helped morale on the Wrigley picket lines for both us 
and our supporters. 

DON’T BUY GRAPES! 

BUY UFW LETTUCE! 

JOIN UFW PICKET LINES! 
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he was against busing of school children for the purpose 
of integration, most of you yelled that Nixon is the man. 
You thought he was anti-Black, hut you did not realize 
Nixon could not hurt Blacks without hurting working 
class whites also. 

“How in the hell can you worry about a Black child 
sitting in a classroom with your kids when you do not 
have a job to feed your family properly. Niton has raised 
the prices on me and you just alike. On everything else 
I catch hell, but so far as inflation is concerned, you . 
and every other white worker have to pay the same 
as me. 

“So Nixon tricked the hell out of most of you white 
workers to vdte for him. Now you are saying, ‘I did not 
vote for him.’ Wallace was your first choice, because he 
was openly anti-Black. After he was shot and couldn’t 
run, then many of you switched to Nixon.” The worker 
said, “Man; I wish you could have seen the expression 
on that white worker’s face.” 

We must keep the heat in our homes down so low we 
have to wear our overcoats in bed to keep warm enough 
to sleep. I heard some man report that today and every 
week this country sends one million gallons of oil and gas 
■to South Vietnam. Just think how many millions of gallons 
were used over there during the eight to ten years we 
fought a war just to control and dominate that country. 

It would be enough gas and oil for every citizen here for 
as long as we all lived. 

Nixon is the great creator. He created these shortages 
in order that big corporations could make big profits. 
Now he is creating special jobs for members of his 
immediate family. His brother got a $21,000 job just to 
look for a place to put a library to be named for Nixon. 
Then he tried to get a government job for his wife that 
would have paid her over $130 a day. 

The crisis is so total that working people are 
searching for total answers. We don’t want the programs 
that many old radicals are offering that turn out to be 
just another party to lead. Today’s crisis cannot begin to 
be solved on a piece-meal basis. 

Neither is it a question of getting rid of some anti- 
labor, anti-Black Republicans and replacing them with 
liberal Democrats. The war in Vietnam was as much a 
Democratic war as a Republican one. Today the news is 
reporting that Senator Kennedy the Liberal and Wallace 
the Racist are the leading candidates on the Democratic 
ticket for the Presidency next time. We must seek the 
answers for total liberation— total freedom, a philosophy 
of freedom. 
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Movie review 

Billy Jack' 

By Chris Norwell 

“Billy Jack.” is ahout a “Freedom School” located 
on an Indian reservation near a small Arizona “redneck” 
town. Inside the school are young people of all ages, all 
races, and all living together peacefully. This infuriates 
the “rednecks” to no end and if finally takes our super- 
hero Billy Jack, a Vietnam Vet who is also half-Indian, 
to save the school. 

Normally, I would rate this movie Grade B minus, 
and saye it for the Late, Late Show five years from now; 
but it shows how the ideas raised by the Freedom move- 
ments Df the ’60s have permeated our society so much 
that they have even affected Hollywood. In fact, this 
movie could not have been produced before the revolts 
— B)aek, White, Chicano, and Indian — swept America. 

The school is run on pacifist principles, yet major 
conflicts in the “violence vs. non-violence” theme de- 
velop when the students have to react to the towns- 
people’s vicious, racist attacks. A young Indian Is 
murdered by the son of the big rancher who controls the 
town. Earlier, Mr. Big’s son had poured flour on the 
head of an Indian girl — to make her “white” — after . 
Billy Jack forced a store keeper to serve the students 
ice cream. Later, the Evil Son rapes the school’s prin- 
cipal (Who is in love with Billy Jack). 

After each incident, Billy Jack has to be called in to 
save the day. And he does it with Kung Fu or his rifle, 
not pacifism. The theme of violence vs. non-violence is 
brought right up to the climax, then left up to you to 
decide. That this question remains unresolved is not the 
only weakness in the movie. What is really lacking is 
the connection of the “Freedom School” and its ideas 
to a mass movement as in the ’60s struggles. 

It tarns out that the leading man and woman made 
the movie and when it flopped bought the rights to it 
from Warner Brothers and used a nation-wide TV cam: 
paign to “sell” revolution to youth. 

The fact that “Billy Jack” was seen by millions — 
second on the 1973 viewing lists — does not mean that 
the yoiith of the 1970s see violence vs. non-violence as an 
abstraction or that they will forget history and divorce 
“Freedom Schools” from masses in motion. 


Market clerk's story 

New York, N. Y-, — I work as a supermarket checker. * 
The conditions are very bad— I had to go into work the 
other day with a fever because when I called in sick 
the boss told me not to ever come back if I didn’t come 
in that day. He sent me home early when he saw how 
sick I Was, but he wouldn’t believe me that I knew when 
I was sick. 

It is a very exhausting job, held mainly by young 
women. The store is understaffed and always crowded. 
We have to do many things that I don’t feel are part of 
the job we were hired for — one day I had to help down- 
stairs on the belt when they were unloading a truck. 

One man I know in another store has been fired by 
the chain 14 times! Others have been fired for demanding 
overtime pay they worked for, and for walking off the 
job after seven hours without a break. 

The pay is very low and there are few fringe bene- 
fits. In other types of stores there are employee discounts. 
In supermarkets, the workers in one chain I know of 
can’t buy or bring into the store any brands sold in that 
store. 

Between the boss and many irate customers who 
seem to blame us for poor store conditions, the job is 
very tiring mentally. I even had dreams about cash 
registers in the beginning. 

— Market checker 


CARTOON OF THE MONTH 


The following cartoon was clipped from a daily paper 
in New Jersey and sent to us by a reader ... 



Go ahead with "Hogan's Heroes," Ted. I've been 
dying for a chance to catch up on my Hegel. 
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Millions thrown out of work in deepening worldwide economic crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 

brought on in 1969-70 did result in over a 6 percent 
unemployment rate nationally, with 5.5 million out of 
jobs. But the Vietnam war’s drain on the American 
economy produced instead a combination of both rising 
unemployment and rising inflation — for the first time 
in U.S. economic history. 

NIXON’S STATE CAPITALIST CHAOS 

Caught in the contradictory economic buzzsaw both 
at home and abroad, with the U.S. balance of payments 
in international trade reaching a deficit that was, the 
lowest since 1898, Nixon forced the economy further 
into state capitalism. His New Economic Policy of August 
1971 (Phase I) which froze wages (and supposedly 
prices), and imposed a 10 percent import t'ax on most 
of the major U.S. trade countries, specifically those in 
Europe and Japan, dispelled once and for all the fictions 
of so-called free enterprise and free play of market 
forces. 

The results of Phase I froze wages, did not hold down 
prices or profits, and dealt a staggering blow to inter- 
national trade relations that resulted in revaluations 
of- the Japanese yen, German mark, British pound and 
an eventual devaluation of the U.S. dollar by a massive 
18 percent. 

While detente could take Nixon off of the Vietnam 
hot sea{, and provide assists from both Peking and 
Moscow for his re-election in 1972, it could not solve the 
contradictions of continuing inflation and unemployment 
of capitalist economics in either the U.S. or the rest 
of the world. In this state of growing internal and inter- 
national crises, the added element of the oil embargo 
by the Arab oil producing states produced international 
economic crises that shifted the global power struggle 
of U.S., Russia and China from Southeast Asia and 
Europe to the Middle East. 

At the same time, the industrial might of the U.S. 
being what it is, the U.S. dollar is gaining above the 
countries the Arab rulers are supposedly not punishing 
— Japan and Europe. The tables have turned. 

EUROPEAN CLASS STRUGGLES SHARPEN 

British Prime Minister Heath, aware of the economic 
power of Britain’s coal miners who beat his government 
policies of repressive wage controls against the working 
class in 1971, has taken advantage of the energy crisis 
to try to break the coal miners in their refusal to work 
overtime to produce coal. The class conflict Heath is 
precipitating is a-preview of what can be expected in 
other European countries. Inflation in these nations is 
increasing at a rate of 10 percent or more, while wide- 
spread unemployment is certain to add to the revolu- 
tionary direction that the workers will be taking (See 
“Our Life and Times,” p. 8, and report on Italy, p. 3). 

In the U.S., unemployment for 1974 is predicted from 
a conservative 6 percent to as high as 13 percent. What- 
ever the unemployment rate may be, it is clear that 
the so-called labor leaders have totally abdicated. Pre- 
cisely because they have never had a more dramatic 
example of the failure of capitalism to provide the 
fundamental things of life such as food, clothing, shelter, 
the labor bureaucracy continues with its tail-ending of 
capitalism. 

The recognition on the part of the rank-and-file 
workers that their leaders are incapable of solving their 
problems were conclusively demonstrated by the recent 
sit-ins * and wildcat strikes at Chrysler corporation in 
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protest against both the company speed-up and union 
dd-nothing policies. These are just previews of things to 
come, because far from getting better, the do-nothing 
positions taken by unibn leaders everywhere in this time 
of national crisis means that the workers can look only 
to themselves for the solutions to their problems as 
well as the problems of the nation. 

1974 STRIKE BATTLES LOOM 

Contract negotiations in 1974 will involve some 5.5 
million workers, most in major industries -that include 

350.000 steelworkers; 665,000 communications workers; 

80.000 mine workers; 50,000 aircraft workers; and 500,- 
000 railroad workers: 

Patterns shown -in the contract negotiations in 1973, 
and especially among the auto workers who rejected the 
UAW contracts in numbers never seen before in the 
history of the union, reveal what can be expected in 
1974. Rank-and-file workers are in no mood to continue 
to bear the brunt of Nixon’s economic policies of re- 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


warding the rich and depriving the poor, and at the 
same time demanding that workers be speeded-up to 
increase productivity to compete with lower-paid workers 
in other nations. 

As against these plans the Watergate-weakened 
President is working on for his State of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress, reality is showing that the masses are 
so permeated with disbelief in Washington that they 
believe not a single word coming out of it, not even 
the nuclear alert and the energy crisis. Both of these 
crises they believe were Nixon-induced, for the purposes 
of saving himself. As usual, this is to be at their expense 
with inflation, unemployment, endless crises in foreign 
policy. 

Once we have reached a stage of such a lack of 
illusion about the system, we are approaching funda- 
mental changes when the masses will take matters into 
their own hands. This may not yet be prologue to 
revolution, but we are on the threshold. 


Wounded Knee and the continuity of freedom 


Wounded Knee is not over. On Jan. 11, American 
Indian Movement (AIM) leaders Dennis Banks and Rus- 
sell Means go on trial in St. Paul, Minnesota on Federal 
charges which could lead to life imprisonment. Their 
trial is only the first of the upcoming persecutions of 
Indian civil rights workers scheduled for St. Paul and. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. More than 130 Indians have 
been indicted already and U.S. Attorney William Clayton 
boasts that the total may reach 200. AIM is calling on 
Indians from all over North America to attend the trials 
in protest. — ed. 

By John Alan 

Once, one of the most ridiculous gimmicks of 
American bourgeois political hoopla was to have 
whoever was the President of the United States, 
or, for that matter, even those who were aspiring 
to be President, be photographed with an Amer- 
ican Indian Chief. The Indian Chief would be 
stern-faced and dignified, wearing a full feathered 
headdress, with a trail of feathers jdown his back 
to his moccasins, and the real Chief of State, the 
President, or the hopeful one-to-be, would be a 
man with a sly self-satisfied smile on his face. 

At. that time I could never fathom the reason for 
these hi-jinks, because at “that point in time” the Indians 
meant absolutely nothing in American politics. After 
more than 30 years of warfare the West had been won 
for the railroad, cattle and mining barons. An entire 
Nation of tribal people had been systematically destroyed 
by 1900. Those who survived were securely confined to 
(sic) reservations. « 

INDIANS RELEGATED TO PAST 

Later on, these photographs of the Indian Chief and 
the “Great White Father” began to symbolize for me 
the fact that the Indians had been so roundly defeated 
and so demoralized that now this politician was brave 
enough to be photographed with him in order to have 
a little sport. Symbolically these photos were, saying, 
loud and clear: “the Indians have been relegated to the 
past — a historical past that was over and done with.” 

The militant actions taken by Indians in recent years 
has proven the above to be untrue. The Indian today is 
very much part of a historical dimension. Last year’s 
seizure of Wounded Knee, South Dakota, by militant 
Indian groups (AIM) has shown that they are very much 
aware of their historical struggles — it was at Wounded 
Knee, on December 28th, 1899, that the final massacre 
took place. In minutes, 200 Indian men, women and 
children were killed or wounded,' and the surviving hand- 
ful fled in panic to a ravine, where they were subse- 
quently racked with Hotchkiss guns, and women with 
infants in their arms were among those murdered. 

The seizure of Wounded Knee, during the winter of 
1973, with the American Indians holding off hundreds of 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

word, this third “little” nuclear power sits astride both 
the borders of Russia it claims, and those of Southeast 
Asia that the U. S. has failed to conquer. 

Thus did the “new world relations” ’arise from world 
realities and detente become the new form of sharp 
confrontations ... 

So much attention has been given to Kissinger’s pre- 
dilection for studies of Metternich’s “concert of Europe” 
and “balance, of powers” strategy that hardly any time 
was left to the “study” he was practicing. I’m referring, 
of course, to the “study” that suited Dr. Strangelove 
Kissinger best: Clausewitzls infamous theory that “war 
is extension of politics; by other means.” In reverse, 
Nixon-Kissinger, the practitioners of never-ending wars, 
are now practicing politics as an extension of war by 
other means. It is so at home, and abroad; with friends 
and with enemies; in Nixonland, it has become a way 
of life. 



U.S. marshals who attempted to retake the old trading 
post, proved that the Indians had not forgotten their long 
struggles for independence and freedom,, and demon- 
onstrated that even such long discontinuity in then- 
struggle for freedom, is not fatal to the idea of freedom. 

In the 1930s, the idea of a militant Indian was so out 
of the question that the arch-conservative columnist, 
Westbrook Pegler, did not find it unusual to sermonize 
to Black Civil Rights leaders: “to pattern themselves 
after the long suffering Indian, and avoid the danger of 
becoming a Communist dupe”! 

TERROR AGAINST BLACK AND RED 

The 1890s witnessed not only the battle of Wounded 
Knee but also the end of an era for Black Americans. 
From 1877 onward there had been a constant erosion of 
all the civil rights which had been granted to Black 
people after emancipation. In those crucial years all the 
white allies of the Black cause in America melted away. 
The federal government, long before Black disfranchise- 
ment and jim-crow became the law of the land, practiced 
a policy of “benign neglect,” a policy that betrayed 
Black Americans and left them to the merciless reign 
of terror by lynch law. 

1890 was far from the “gay 90s” of song and story 
books, for both Hie Black and the Red people. It was a 
period of warfare, terror and degradation for both these 
minorities. And, band in hand with this internal war, 
went the spread of overseas American imperialism. 
America’s racism descended upon the world, and spread 
the assumption that all people of color are inferior. 

BLACK HUMANISM VS. U.S. CAPITALISM 

The conflict that raged then between W.E.B. 
Dubois and Booker T. Washington, expressed itself 
ideologically as integration versus accommodation to the 
“ethos” of work and profit, or, as it has come down to 
us today, as integration versus separation. It remains fun- 
damentally as the conflict between Black Humanism and 
the . world interest of American capitalism. 

When Theodore Roosevelt, that bully boy of Ameri- 
can imperialism, invited Booker T. Washington to dine in 
the White House, to the great chagrin of the racists, he 
was not expressing solidarity with the Black people’s 
aspirations, but the victory of American racism. 

We speak of history, j>ut most often we are speaking 
of the present — and in this case — if history is mean- 
ingful, it has demonstrated that no amount of “benign 
neglect,” which translated means absolute indifference, 
can destroy the idea of freedom, nor forestall the move- 
ment toward freedom. 
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By Peter Mallory 


s strategy to destroy British miners' power sharpens class war 


England is about to embark on the most severe 
period of energy conservation in its history. Industry 
is going on a three-day week with power cut to 65 
percent of normal, television cut off at 10:30 p.m. 
and householders requested to heat only one room 
in their homes. 

The crisis is not only due to lack of oil. England 
has been promised its full allotment by the Arabs. 
The problem is coal, which produces 80 percent of 
the electrical energy the country consumes, and the 
coal miners’ refusal to work overtime to supply the 
demand. 

Several unions, the miners, engineers in power 
stations and railroad workers, are refusing to work 


overtime and Sundays unless they receive a living 
wage. The President of the National Union of Mine- 
workers declared that the cutbacks were, “nothing 
but a big political ploy to put the problems of the 
country on the back of the miners.” 

The regime of Prime Minister Heath suffered 
an $821 million trade deficit in October, the largest 
in British history, followed by a $621 million deficit 
in November. His wage control program met re- 
sistance in the face of the high profit level of busi- 
ness and real estate interests. Labor cannot see why 
it is their already tightened belts that should be 
tightened further while business goes its merry way. 

If the three-day-week continues it will mean a 


40 percent cnt in workers’ wages and millions thrown 
out of work. 

The British economy was booming along until 
Heath decided “to cool it” two days after the 
October Mideast war. By instituting his Phase 3 
wage and price freeze scheme he started the 
economy on a downhill run that will put the country 
in a depression by summer. His cut of $2.76 billion 
in the national budget will be offset by a $2.3 billion 
additional cost for imported oil. 

The three-day work week will mean fewer goods 
for all, but when Heath’s hope is to break the union, 
nothing stops that ruler. 


Energy crisis 


Due to the secrecy with which the oil industry 
is managed, firm government statistics on the num- 
bers of producing wells, refinery capacity, pipeline 
-usage and available world supply sources do not 
exist. We must rely on what the oil industry chooses 
to tell us about the crisis. 

To reap huge profits, the industry has for years 
abstained from building refineries in the United 
States, closed some existing refineries, relying in- 
stead on off-shore refinery capacity. This column 
pointed out last June that only three refineries had 
been built in the United States during the past six 
years and only 5,000 wells drilled compared to 58,000 
in 1956. 

If an all-out, spare-no-expense crash program 
were to be enacted today to explore alternative 
sources of energy, drill new wells and build new 
refineries it would take a minimum of five years 
before the energy supply could be brought back to 
“normal.” 

When and if the Arab nations are placated and 
oil flows once again from this source, the price is 
up 480 percent in less than one year and workers 
everywhere are the ones who will foot the bill 
through higher gasoline prices, rationing, higher fuel 


bills and higher prices on everything they purchase. 

Nixon has placed the highest priority on keeping 
industry supplied with its fuel needs and the lowest 
priority on the needs of the individual. Fuel pro- 
grams will be managed by people drawn from the 
very industry that created the mess and will be run 
for the greater profit of the oil industry. 

-The result will be the most serious depression 
in the world economy since the depression of 1930. 
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Bolivia 


Since August 1971 when General Hugo Banzer 
Suarez seized power, he has conducted a reign of 
terror which resulted in the arrest without trial of 
over 2,000 Bolivians. 

Of these, 300 to 400 remain in his torture cells, 
raped, beaten daily or hung for hours with their 
hands tied behind their backs. Their numbers in- 
clude oppositionists of all kinds, trade unionists and 
even priests. The elections promised for June 1974 
have been canceled. The Nixon administration has 
given complete support to the regime since it over- 
threw the regime of the left wing General Juan Jose 
Torres Gonzales in 1971. 

In the last 148 years Bolivia has had 16 consti- 
tutions and changes of government. 


Fascist Spain 


The car bearing Luis Carrero Blanco, Premier 
of Spain, who -wielded all political power for senile 
Franco, was blown to bits and Blanco killed. The 
assassination was the work of the Basque Nationalists 
who have never ceased to struggle against the 
fascist regime which has held power since over- 
throwing the democratically elected Republican 
regime in 1937. 

The event draws attention tq the fact that the 
Franco dictatorship, far from mellowing in ifs old 
age, is just as repressive as it was in 1937. The new 
successor, Carlos Arias Navarro, is former Minister 
of the Interior and Mayor of Madrid, noted mainly 
for his right-wing views and police-state methods of 
administration. 

Resistance to the regime continues unabated and 
thousands remain in Spanish jails for all sorts of 
minor infractions of the law or viewpoints" which 
do not coincide with those of the Franco clique. 

U. S. administrations from Nixon to Roosevelt 
have cultivated the friendship of the fascist Franco 
regime. 


Mexican workers' strikes fight food shortages, soaring prices 


Hermosillo, Mexico — The production of food- 
stuffs in Mexico before 1968 was keeping pace 
with the growing population. Since then, it has 
fallen behind. The government discarded the 
possibility of producing surpluses, using the ar- 
gument that food-stuffs could be bought at rela- 
tively low prices in the world market and that 
there were insufficient storage facilities in the 
country. 

The government got so carried away with the policy 
of promoting exports (to balance the foreign debt) that 
the only agricultural products receiving attention have 
been tomatoes, cotton, fruits and beef. The beginning of 
1973 saw large exports of corn, wheat and cattle, pre- 
cipitating terrible shortages of these items by the end 
of the year. The situation reached the absurd when the 
government had to begin importing com in the second 
half of the same year, and at a higher price. In less than 
. six months, the official price of tortillas, a main staple 
in the Mexican diet, went up by more than 100 percent. 

MILK A LUXURY 

The export of cattle included calves, which reportedly 
has hurt the cattle industry as a whole. The big ranchers 
in the northern states of Mexico are the ones benefiting 
and pushing for export licenses. The price of meat is 
sky-rocketing, and the price of milk is prohibitive to a 
large part of the population. Government food stores have 
tried to provide milk at a low, controlled price in Mexico 
City. But the shortage of milk is notorious throughout 
the country, and most of the government food stores, as 
well as the common grocery stores keep the policy of 
requiring'an additional purchase with each liter of milk. 
In some of the government stores in Mexico City the 
price of a sweet roll is charged along with the milk — 
whether or not the sweet roll is provided! 

Anderson and Clayton, the international firm which 
controls a huge portion of the agricultural industry in 
Mexico, recently raised the price of feed for fowl by 
45 percent, meaning that prices of eggs and poultry will 
soon be climbing too. Food isn’t the only part of the 
budget hit by inflation. In the last few months, bottled 
gas (the most common cooking fuel) has gone up 100 
percent, at the same time that the price of electricity has 
taken a big leap. 

The government attempted to stave off workers’ 
anger by proposing the 40 hour week. Although cham- 
pioned by the union leaders (those of the government- 
controlled unions) and surrounded by propaganda claim- 
ing this to be a workers’ dendand, the proposal has been 
exposed as a political move by the ruling party. The hope 


was as much to crush small business (who, being unable 
to pay overtime, would reduce production), as it was to 
please the workers. 

WANT INDEPENDENT UNIONS 

From the workers’ side, the struggle is taking a 
much more profound form than the government endorse- 
ment of a 40 hour week. Several trades have already 
begun the fight for independent unions— unions outside 
government control. Most recently, the bus drivers in 
Mexico City and the bank employees throughout Mexico 
have been involved in this fight. They are not alone. 
Workers from a wide range of trades have demanded 
independent unions: metal workers, farmworkers, uni- 
versity employees, airport chauffeurs, railway employees, 
petroleum workers and others. 

There is labor unrest everywhere. Textile workers 


from Monterrey earlier this year went to Mexico City 
in a caravan demanding higher salaries and attempting 
to form an independent union. Workers at Chrysler de 
Mexico went on strike in August, 1973, demanding a 
contract, eight hours work, a fixed! wage and life insur- 
ance. The strike took place at two plants, one in Toluca 
and one in Mexico City. A sympathy strike was also 
staged, by workers at a General Motors plant. 

The strikers’ petition was declared illegal by the la- 
bor courts, and the attorney general tried to buy off the 
leaders of the movement. As the strike continued, kid- 
napings and physical attacks were arranged by the com- 
pany and the leaders of the government-controlled union. 
The strikers had broken with the established union in 
March. Thugs finally broke up die strike after three days. 

—Correspondent, Mexico 
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On this 50th anniversary of Lenin’s death, Jan. 
21, 1924, the challenge of our age demands a re- 
turn to the philosophic dimensions in Lenin, as he 
integrated 1 the Hegelian Dialectic and Marx’s His- 
torical Materialism in the 1917 Revolution. 






Hard coyer: $8.95 
Paperback: $2.95 


“As Lenin lay writhing in agony — not 
just physical agony, but agony over the 
early bureaucratization of the workers’ state 
and its tendency to move backwards to cap- 
italism — he took the measure of his co- 
leaders in his Will . . . ‘Not understanding 
the dialectic’ had become crucial . . . With 
the death of Lenin, there waited in the 
wings that terrible twin trap: at the one 
end a theoretic void, which Leaders stood 
ready to fill with Alternatives, and at the 
other end a new statist lifeline of capital- 
ism.’’ — pp. 118-119 
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Reports from U.S., British coal miners' revolts—pp. 5, 8 


Nixon '(ranch' 
hits hard at 
unemployed 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

One of the most annoying and tiring things that un- 
employed workers are faced with is the time spent 
standing in those never-ending lines waiting to register 
for unemployment checks. Sometimes it takes three or 
four hours, and they get longer every week. 

All kinds of discussions take place among the 
unemployed on those lines, but it always comes down 
to Nixon and his administration. Such as: it is his fault 
that so many workers are out of a job; it is his doing 
that caused this energy crunch. 

There was an announcement in the press that the 
President may give’ the unemployed an additional 13 
weeks of compensation, after they have drawn out their 
26 weeks. Everyone thought that was standard procedure, 
(hie older worker said 1 that for years, as far back as 
he could remember, when you finished with your 26 
weeks of company money, then the Federal and state 
governments allowed you to file for the additional weeks 
that they are supposed to pay for. 
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'But two years ago, he was drawing on his last 13 
weeks. After receiving three checks, they stopped the 
payments and told him the Federal government had 
ended benefits for the extra weeks. And if it were 
ever reinstated he could come again and apply for the 
rest of his weeks that were left. 

NIXONOMICS 

Another unemployed worker said, “Everything work- 
ing people need to exist is ‘inflationary.’ Take the mini- 
mum wage law— Nixon says $2.50 an hour is inflationary. 
That man ran on a platform that he would bring prices 
down if elected, and prices have been rising three times 
as fast since he has been ki office. Not by a few pennies 
a month, but everything goes a nickel or a dime higher 
every week. These large corporations and big busi- 
ness firms jack up prices every time they want to, but 
Nixon never says that is inflationary. He says that is 
the free enterprise system at work. Just pass it on to 
the consumers, that is the working people, because we 
have nothing to sell but our labor, and we have to 
buy everything with what we get for our labor. 

“What makes me mad as hell is the way those damn 
news reporters and newspapers write about laid-off 
auto workers, saying we will be getting 95% of our 
weekly pay.” Then this worker pulled out a union 
paper where it stated that in one auto plant where 12,000 
workers were laid off, only 500 were eligible for that 
95% of their basic pay, because the big majority had 
less than two years. 

SUB PAY RUNS OUT 

They never tell that to the public, they make it sound 
like we unemployed are much better off than those who 
are working and have a job. It’s like saying we will be 
getting 95% of our working pay as long as we do not have 
a job. How in the hell do they think we can live after 
those 26 weeks have expired? Even if we get the extra 
13 weeks, we sure won’t be getting any 95% of our pay 
then, not even 75% of it. After that, how many of us 
workers will have to head for the welfare line? 

I noticed the headline in a daily paper yesterday 
that read, “One out of three welfare cases called faulty.” 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Global politics of oil exploits all sides; 
deepens crisis of world state-capitalism 



Repression of Indians shows true US direction 


By Peter Mallory 

Nixon’s conference of 13 oil-consuming nat- 
tions which was to provide the unity necessary 
to confront the oil-producing countries has dis- 
played nothing but the utter disarray of world- 
wide state capitalism. 1973, which Kissinger de- 
clared to be “the Year Of Europe”, shows Europe 
as a self-seeking collection of nations, as is the 
U.S. Their divergent goals are leading their coun- 
tries into recession and the total collapse of the 
Atlantic Alliance. 

The oil crisis could see the end of the Common 
Market since they are quite unable to reach agreement 
on any major issue and stand eight to one against 
French proposals on the Mid-East. 

The effect of increased oil prices in the United States 
is being felt everywhere: weekly skyrocketing increases 
of gasoline prices, crippling shortages of fuel oil, vast 
unemployment in auto plants and many other industries. 
Prices for transportation are inflating the cost of every 
item the worker purchases. 

The oil monopoly is now permitted to charge up to 
$10 a barrel for oil from newly-drilled wells which sold 
for $2.50 six months ago, while the government finds 
itself in the position where it knows more about oil pro- 
duction in Siberia than it does in the United States. 

Up until recently all negotiations between the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) and 
the oil industry were private affairs, with the U.S. State 
Dept, urging the oil companies to take it easy and make 
whatever concessions were necessary. When Kuwait 
nationalized the holdings of Gulf Oil, or Qaddafi seized 
British and American holdings in Libya, there was 
hardly a murmur of dissent. 

NATIONALIZATION, INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Detroit, Mich. — The trials that grew out of 
the occupation of Wounded Knee last year have 
just started. The American people haven’t looked 
too closely up to now at the position of the Native 
Americans, but if they look at these trials they 
will be able to see, through the American Indians, 
what this whole country is about to become. 

Our lives are totally controlled! by the governments 
of the U.S. and Canada. Everything that happens to us 
comes from the Canadian Department of Indian Affairs 
or the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since Wounded 
Knee, a special force js being trained by the CIA as a 
riot control, force to prevent any further uprisings. It 
will be a special police force made up of Indian people, 
trained and sent back to the reservations. It is a good 
example for us of what the capitalist state is like. 

Everything that happens on the reservations is con- 
cerned with profit, not with the Indian people. Land is 
being exploited by the big corporations. They Will clear 
out an area of a reservation to build a factory, and try 
to convince people that this is economic development, 
and that the Indian people will benefit from it. But all 
that is really happening is that the people are being 
forced to move into one corner of the reservation. 

The same thing was • true in Canada around the 
James Bay project. They tried to pretend it was for the 
gqod of the country, but it was the Indian people who 
lost out. 


In every field, whether it is economics, education or 
just living, our lives are being controlled. Those who 
have suffered through “urban renewal” know what we 
are talking about— you are moved whether you want to 
go or not. 

The aftermath Of Wounded Knee was covered up. 
Since then there have been a dozen killings. There have 
been confrontations that have never been reported. It 
has been able to be totally covered up because we are 
a small number of people. 

One of the biggest things we have to contend with 
is the psychological effect the borders put on Indian 
people. When the Berlin Wall was put up in Germany, 
everybody condemned it. But they all seem to accept the 
U.S.-Canadian border here — everyone, except the Indian 
people. 

And now we have the trials. It is a helluva thing 
when you do something to defend yourself on your own 
land and get busted, and then have to ask for justice 
from the very same people who were just shooting you 
down. We are looking to the American people for support, 
but we cannot help wondering if we are really going to 
get any justice. , 

We look at Nixon, who is still ruling from the White 
House, though he has defied the courts time after time. 
He refuses to appear when summoned. He refuses to 
give over tapes. We see him get away with it, and 
wonder what kind of justice we can expect? 

—AIM member 

(For more on the AIM trial, see Page 7) 


Some of the “new left” and old radicals, are under 
the illusion that nationalization and new untold billions 
for “the Arabs” will result in the mass industrialization 
of the underdeveloped countries, leading to the develop- 
ment of a new native bourgeoisie, from whom will come 
the impetus to overthrow the Kings, Sheiks, Emirs, 
Shahs and the military dictators that rule these coun- 
tries. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Industrialization of the underdeveloped countries, in 
this age of state capitalism^ will take place from the 
top, as state-owned, state capitalist from the start, serv- 
ing the needs of the masters, not the masses. It will 
furthermore embrace from the start the most modern 
automated types of machinery and processes or be 
doomed to failure. 

Any thought of' an industry being developed that 
would employ vast numbers of low-paid native laborers 
on the scale it was done in the 18th century is just not 
in the cards. 

FEUDAL STATE CAPITALISM 

The increase in the price of crude oil from $2 a 
barrel to $14 on the world market, which has nothing 
to do with the Israel-Arab conflict, has thrown the world 
economy into chaos. No segment of life in any part of 
the world is unaffected by it. 

To talk today of the “World Market” as if it were 
a freely-functioning organ of traditional capitalist ex- 
change, ignores the OPEC which has emerged full bloom 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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international Womens Day: then and now 


by Joan Buchheister 

The month of March marks the celebration of 
the 66th anniversary of International Women’s 
Day, March 8, first held by women in New York 
City to commemorate a series of long and bitter 
strikes by garment workers for decent working 
conditions and union recognition. This desire for 
a better way of life has been evident among working 
women not just in the contemporary era of women’s 
liberation but throughout history. 

One of the largest and most significant strikes in the 
organization of working women, and in the history of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, took place 
in the beginning of the 20th century among the shirtwaist 
makers in New York and Philadelphia. Up to 30,000 
walked off their jobs— 75% of them women, many be- 
tween 16 and 25 years old. They stayed out for 13 weeks, 
picketing with signs saying “We are Striking for Human 
Treatment” and “We Strike for Justice.” 

Garment workers, and women working under similar 
conditions in other trades, struggled for more than 50 
years to humanize their lives. Countless strikes and at- 
tempts by women to organize unions in small shops all 
over the country were beaten down because of lack of 
support and recognition, not only by employers, but by 
men within the unions who maintained that women could 

Discussion Article 

Black women and WL 

The following are excerpts from a talk on “Black 
Women and Women’s Liberation” sponsored by the Los 
Angeles News & Letters Committee. — Ed. 

by Audrey William 

I was born a woman and I was born Black. They 
knew I was going to be Black before they knew I was 
going to be a woman. And we are told that Black is 
anything that is no good in this society. 

Women’s Liberation is nothing new to Black women. 
We have been liberated ever since the world began, first 
by just being Black, second by being women. Black 
women have played the role of being the ruler and 
protector of her family . . . 

We are the women who were kidnapped and brought 
to this continent as slaves. We were raped and are still 
being raped. We are the women whose bodies are sacri- 
ficed in the white man’s hospital for the sake of white 
medicine. We are the women whose bodies were and still 
are being used as cheap labor for Miss Mary’s kitchen 
and Master Charlie’s bed. We are the women who dwell 
in the hell-hole ghettoes all over the land — lusted after, 
sneered at, yelled at, grabbed at, tracked down by whites 
in poverty neighborhoods. And are called jealous and 
prejudiced if we protest this invasion. 

We have watched our fathers, husbands and sons 
denied, deprived and driver, mad. A high proportion of 
Black women become welfare mothers, usually without 
a husband, because capitalism found it necessary to 
create a situation where her man can’t find meaningful 
employment. 

Black women are expected to be primarily mothers, 
domestics and prostitutes. Teaching, social work, typing 
and other office work are only possibilities if she lifis 
finished high school or college. . . . 

As the movement toward the liberation of the woman 
grows, Hie Black woman will find herself, if she is at 
all sensitive to the issues of feminism, in a serious di- 
lemma. For the Black movement is primarily concerned 
with the liberation of Blacks as a group and does not 
promote women’s liberation as a priority. Indeed the 
movement is for the most part spearheaded by males. 

The feminist movement, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with the oppression of women as a group, but 
is almost totally composed of white women. Thus the 
Black woman finds herself on the outside of both political 
entities in spite of the fact that she is the object of 
both forms of oppression. If we as Black women are 
to get basic — the first job is to find out what liberation 
for ourselves means . . . 

We have an obligation as Black women to project 
ourselves into the revolution to destroy those institu- 
tions which not only oppress Blacks, but women as well. 

But until you as a white woman accept me as a 
woman who is Black, and not a Black woman, I want 
no part of your movement . . . You as a white woman 
can’t consider yourself as my sister and expect me to 
be in your home, in your kitchen, cooking for your hus- 
band and babysitting for your baby. 

I am no longer a tool that can be used by the 
white man . . . Until the Black woman and the white 
woman stand up together . . . fight for what they 
believe in, accept that what I want might not be what 
she wants, and what she wants might not be what I 
want— until we can come together, the women’s libera- 
tion movement will go nowhere. 

I am not mad at the Black man, but I am mad that 
he hasn’t rejected what the capitalist system is doing 
to him. My husband would go off to work, get mad at 
the boss man, but knock my head off. If we as Blacks — 
not just women, but both men and women — would get 
together and relate to each other what the capitalist 
system is doing to us as a whole, there would be no 
need for separation, because we would understand. 


not be organized. 

It was women’s continuous self-activity that led Raya 
Dunyevskaya, in her new book Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, to single out women as one of the “new passions 
and new forces” striving after freedom and a totally 
new human society. In the historic women’s labor strug- 
gles, as in the early stages of the modern-day WL -move- 
ment, “different kinds of women who had never joined 
anything before became activists and thinkers” (Chapter 
9,. Philosophy and Revolution). As Ms. Dunayevskaya 
stresses, women — then and now— are both Reason and 
revolutionary force. 

BREAD AND FREEDOM 

To the women working in dehumanizing turn-of-the- 
century sweatshops, equal rights meant more than just 
education or getting the right to vote. Equality also meant 
better pay, as well as security from fire or machine 
hazards, or the unwanted attentions of a foreman. And 
as one young mother involved in the garment strike 
put it, “It is not only bread we give our children . . . We 
live by freedom, and I will fight till I die to give it to 
my children.” 

Unlike the white, middle - class - oriented suffrage 
movement which concentrated on the one issue of getting 
the vote, the working women’s struggle was a unity of 
women of all ages and different ethnic backgrounds who 
shared the idea of freedom from the oppression they 
endured day after day, and fought together again and 
again in an attempt to achieve it. It is this self-activity 
of working women, this unity of both Reason and action, 
which will give direction to today’s WL movement. 


WL NOTES 

The Farah strikers, almost all Chicana women, on 
strike since 'May 10, 1972, won a sweeping decision before 
the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). The judge- 
ordered Farah to rehire six workers fired for union 
activity and give them back pay. Farah has to rehire 
2,000 workers and restore their seniority, and they must 
allow the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America to 
organize in the plant. A complete settlement was finally 
announced Feb. 24. 

* * * 

In Rome, Italy, campaigning has begun for repeal of 
a hard-won three-year-old law permitting divorce. The 
tensions that will inevitably result could bring down the 
seven-month-old government of Premier Mariano Rumor. 
Some of the support for repeal comes from women in 
Southern Italy whose husbands have gone in search of 
jobs and who are- afraid of being abandoned. 

* * * 

Seventy-five people, mostly women, demonstrated in 
San Francisco on Feb. 11, to show solidarity with nearly 
100 American Indian women on trial in South Dakota for 
their part in Wounded Knee. The demonstration was an 
effort to dramatize the actions of women during the occu- 
pation of Wounded Knee, and to call for a dismissal of 
the indictments and for self-determination for Native 
American people. 

* * * 

The newly formed Coalition of Labor Union Women 
(CLUW), held planning meetings attended by more than 
500 women in the midwest and on the east coast. The 
thrust of the meetings was to organize a CLUW national 
conference to be held in Chicago, Mar. 23-24 around the 
issues of child care, maternity, benefits, wages and or- 
ganizing the huge number of unorganized women in the 
U. S. 



Support lor 
Sears strikers 
grows 'm S. F. 


San Francisco, Cal. — More than 150 strikers, 
their families and supporters staged an afternoon- 
long sit-down in one of the two unionized Sears 
stores, Feb. 9, to dramatize their determination 
to win their six-month strike against Sears. The 
sit-down was the latest action by the 300 strikers, 80 
percent of whom are women. 

A crowd of more than 3,000 — Black and white, 
women and men — came, to -a rally a week before, 
called to show labor’s solidarity. -However, when the 20 
or so speakers came out, there was an obvious grumble 
through the crowd because they were all white and all 
men. 

Later in the program, after a lot of maneuvering, 
a woman from Union W.A.G.E, took a seat on the plat- 
form. When she finally spoke, it was about the fact that 
there were no women speakers when most of the strik- 
ers are women. She got the most applause of the day, 
and a standing ovation from all of the women. 

The strikers have also attracted up to 250 union 
rank-and-file and non-union supporters to their picket 
lines on weekends. In three hours of picketing, all five 
parking lots together never had more than 25 cars, and 
many of those belonged to scabbing employees. 

The issues involved are increased health and welfare 
benefits, a 25 cent per hour raise, -and a freeze on sales 
quotas required to cam commissions. The question is 
whether, or not the corporation will be successful in its 
efforts to break the union. 

One woman striker said, “Sometimes, the non- 
union people who are crossing the picket lines to go to 
work, come out and tell us ‘Wow, I’ll sure be glad 
when you win the strike. We can really use the raise.’ 
Someone else always benefits from another person’s suf- 
fering and sweat. Some of those scabs should try going 
six months without a pay check.” 

When one shopper yelled to the strikers, “It’s you 
people who are causing the inflation,” a woman striker 
called after her, “Not us. It’s Nixon and everyone with 
him who started the inflation so they’d get more money 
and power and hurt working people.” 

’ j' Boycott Sears!! 

— Strike Supporter 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box on page 3. 
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With the celebration of 
International Women’s Day 
on March 8, it is time to see 
women as one of the “new passions and 
new forces" seeking freedom now. 


"The uniqueness of today’s Women’s 
Liberation movement is that it dares 
to challenge what is . r . wot only un- 
der capitalism but within the revolu- 
tionary movement itself . . . They 
unshed tor release all women — most 
of all Black, working class, Chicana, 
Indian . . . freedom meant now . . . 
not waiting for the day of the revolu- 
tion.” — pp. 279-280 
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Workers seek answers to GM South Gate by-offs 


by Felix Martin 

South Gate, Cal. — At GM South Gate they 
have done away with the night shift and all the 
young guys. This leaves only the older guys on 
the day shift. Guys that are on the line now 
haven’t been on the assembly line for years. It 
is really murder! 

A few of us who are left were talking at lunch. One 
worker with 20 years talked about the concept of reverse 
seniority. With reverse seniority the older workers would 
have a choice to work or take off during a slow-down. 
He said he had read about it in the GM South Gate 
Workers’ Committee leaflet. “I can’t understand why we 
older workers are here busting our rear ends and we 
won’t be able to stand it, and all these young people who 
are trying to raise a family and buy a home are laid off 
drawing unemployment and supplemental unemployment. 
We need early retirement and semi-retirement.” 

PALE AS A SHEET 

I have been looking at a lot of workers after eight 
hours on that line. They are pale as a sheet after those 
hours. And the paleness is not just from working on 
the line, which they are scared they can’t do. They also 
fear what will happen when they are thrown on the 
street at age 40 or 50 with no jobs around. 

The conversation 'at lunch reminded me of a dis- 
cussion a few of us had before, concerning the energy 
crisis — how it would affect all labor and what could be 
done about it. Most seemed to agree that the crisis was 
brought on by the oil companies with the help of Nixon. 
The enormous profits by oil companies in this self-made 
energy crisis have become the chopping block for millions 
of workers’ jobs. 

One guy brought up the idea of a labor party. He 
was a young radical with 18 months in the plant. He said, 
“All the plants would be nationalized and controlled by 
the government which would be the labor party. Wages 
would be raised 20 per cent.” 

CLIQUES IN POWER 

Some seemed to agree with this, but another young 
worker with seven years at Ford almost exploded: “It 
seems that it would only be giving a new name to the 
same old party that we already have — the Democratic 
Party. This nationalization— I don’t see any difference 
if the party owns and controls it, or if it is controlled 
like it is today by the corporations with the help of the 
government. 

“I had the experience of building a group in my 
plant. It wasn’t a labor party, but' it was the same sort 
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of thing — a clique to take powfer in the local. It overthrew 
another clique which was in power, but it became the 
same as what it had thrown out. If a labor party is this, 
only on a bigger scale, then we don’t need it. We need 
something different.” Several workers who had been for 
the labor party nodded in agreement. 

Both of these discussions related to some reading 
I have been doing recently. I have been looking at some 
explanations of Hegelian dialectics and especially the 
concept of free flowing ideas expressed by everyone. In 
these conversations it was the free flow by almost every- 
one that hit home. And even when people make mistakes 
they learn by expressing themselves and having Others 
react to what .they said. 

NJ. postal workers wildcat 

Jersey City, N.J. — Over 1500 postal workers 
wildcatted at the bulk and foreign mail center 
here to stop management from ordering both 
shifts to come in three hours, later. Management 
at first tried to break the walkout by getting in- 
junctions against us. Then management and the 
union went before a judge, but management re- 
fused to compromise. So the judge" ordered the 
old hours back pending arbitration. 

When you live in New York, you have to ride quite 
a while to come to work here. And if we get out at 
3:30 in the morning, at those hours on the sub- 
ways going home, nobody wants this. 

This mail center here is the only one in the whole 
country where they have tried to put the new shift into 
effect. If it works out with us, if we give in and take 
those new hours, and these postal officials say that the 
three-hour difference would make the mail move easier, 
they may do it to all the other plants. 

We have to do what we’re doing now because if we 
don’t get off it now, management just does whatever 
they want and pushes us around like pieces on a chess 
board. When everybody was getting court injunctions 
to go back to work, one worker said, “If we don’t move 
now it’ll be like a. concentration camp for the rest of 
the time. We said we’re not going back.” 

Union President Moe Biller said he would back the 
workers even if he had to go to jail. If we went to jail, 
there wouldn’t be a postal worker at work in the whole 
metropolitan area. 

Since the strike, working conditions have eased up 
a little. I think management failed in their efforts to 
break the union— they played their trump card and lost. 
They don’t even have their own courts behind them. 
Even the little foremen were in sympathy with us. 
Management has brought in 300 temps as a “supplemen- 
tary work force,” which is really to move the mail in 
case of another wildcat. 

— Wildcatter 
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Fleetwood 


(This month a new shop paper appeared at Fleet- 
wood. It is called FLEETWOOD WORKERS SPEAK. We 
thought this story from, it woulfi interest our readers — Ed. 

Detroit, Mich.-— The lay-off we have had at 
Fleetwood hurts all the workers. The workers 
who were laid off have been used to overtime 
money and now find themselves on compensation, 
which is about the normal pay. It also hurts the 
workers who are left in the shop. We are hurting from 
speed-up and inhuman treatment. Everyone is asking: 
“Where is the union?” 

The union is having a hard time representing work- 
ers. When the committeeman goes to the Blue Room 
(labor relations) to represent a worker, he might get 
time off as well as the worker. I know that at least four 
committeemen have gotten disciplinary lay-offs since this 
trouble started. 

The committeemen shouldn’t be punished for de- 
fending workers. That’s what they were elected for. 
The foreman can cuss out a worker, but if the committee- 
man cusses out the foreman— he’s out. We are supposed 
to have union representation in bad times as well as 
good. We can’t get representation if GM throws out 
half the committeemen. You can’t get representation 
if it takes two weeks to hear a grievance and committee 
calls are never answered. . 

When you go to the Blue Room, it’s like a Kangaroo 
Court. You can prove you’re right and the foreman is 


wrong. And still lose because Labor Relations is the 
judge, the jury and the prosecutor. 

I want to know: what is the union doing when their 
own committeemen get time off? We have not heard 
a word about a meeting to deal with the emergency. 
Something is wrong in UAW Local 15. Something must 
be done now! 


Ford Rouge 


Detroit, Mich. — I was talking to an older guy who 
works with me in the DAP. He said he’s been working 
there since before WWII and helped to form the union. 
He told me, “I’ve seen guys’ heads busted and seen 
them killed to form the UAW. Yet the union lets us 
work 12 to 14 hours a day and doesn’t do anything 
about it. 

“The union has developed into something totally 
different than what we fought for. It doesn’t represent 
the workers at all any more.” 

This guy’s remark seems to be the thinking of every- 
one at Rouge. I’ve even seen this idea written on the 
toilet stalls: “If we only had a union!” 

We had a meeting at Local 600 last Sunday — the 
first one in over two months — because they are electing 
more committeemen all over the plant. But I think they 
only will use these committeemen to talk more guys out 
of filing grievances or trying to see the head committee- 
man because nothing ever gets done about these terrible 
conditions. 

—DAP worker 


EXTHE LINE 



Layoffs like 
golf: go from 
hole to hole 


by John Allison 

Factory life is like playing a game of golf: you go 
from one hole to another. Chrysler- Jefferson plant in 
Detroit started the lay-off game. 

The first stop: unemployment office. Get a date . . . 
then wait. 

When you return for your unemployment check, you 
will stand in line for six and seven hours before you 
are waited on. 

The young workers will return to that line time and 
time again. 

The old timer will more than likely get one check. 
Then, if he’s lucky, he’ll receive a telegram to report to 
another of Chrysler’s plants. This is due to the area-wide 
seniority agreement in Chrysler, which permits high- 
seniority laid off workers to bump low seniority workers 
in area plants. 

Whatever job the old-timer is given has to be taken 
—or else. The new job always pays less than the old. 
Most of the work is in service plants and parts depots, 
and this is where wages are less than in manufacturing. 

Now, the young seniority worker in service and depot 
has to be laid off to make room for the old-timer. 

All of this works out to management’s benefit, of 
course. The young worker will run out of unemployment 
and wind up on welfare. The old timer will be trans- 
ferred to a new plant, a new job. He might get a short 
work-week, but no lay-off because if he doesn’t work, 
Chrysler has to pay for his supplemental unemployment 
benefits (SUB) and unemployment, for 12 months. 

All of this movement of workers will result in the 
returning to the streets of young people who will create 
a condition in the city that will make all past and . pres- 
ent conditions seem like a Sunday school picnic. 

Hunt’s Pt. warehouse strike 

Bronx, N.Y. — 1500 porters and warehouse- 
men at the Hunt’s Point Terminal Market, which 
supplies fresh produce to greater N.Y., struck 
for five days after rejecting the contract the 
union leadership presented and won a better con- 
tract. 

The president of Teamsters’ Local 202 had gone to 
the owners and told them, I have this contract ratified. 
When he came back to the union members, there was a 
vote. Only 48 people voted not to strike out of 1500. So 
we set up pickets. No union delegate even showed up at 
the picket-line. 

One worker said, “Foremen are in the union. So 
what kind of union can you have? We get no grievances 
settled, everyone’s paying the same dues. The union 
arbitrates them and we have nothing to say. 

“One day I was in that first house, Craig Anne, and 
there’s this old man standing on the platform, and he 
was supposed to get three boxes of cabbages delivered, 
but he had four boxes. Man, they jumped on that old 
man so bad, he had tears in his eyes. I sat there myself 
and cried. They don’t know how to talk to people, they 
talk to you like an animal.” 

Because we struck, we won $45 over three years, 
which is more than 5.5%, but it’s really nothing the 
way prices are going up. The only good thing really 
was the pension plan, for earlier retirement. But how 
many can last that long at Hunt’s Point? 

— Hunt’s Pt. Warehouseman 

Dockers strike S. Africa ship 

San Francisco, Cal. — On Friday, Feb. 15, 300 
people showed up outside Pier 23 to protest the unloading 
of cargo off a ship from South Africa. Although the 
ship had been docked there since Monday, and crews 
had been working it all week, the longshoremen who 
came to work that morning agreed to respect the picket 
line and went home. 

The demonstration was organized by the Bay Area 
Committee on African Liberation in an effort to stop 
the trading with racist white regimes in Southern Africa. 
They said this will not be their only action, but they 
will come back every time a ship from South Africa, 
or the Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambique 
stops in the Bay -Area. They pointed to a similar action 
in Baltimore recently, where the dockers there refused 
to unload a Rhodesian ship. 

The longshoremen’s union, ILWU, after consulting for 
a day, decided to go back to work and unload the ship, 
to avoid contractual hassles. But the Committee is hope- 
ful that the brothers will respect the picket line again 
the next time it is set up around a Southern African ship. 

— Demonstrator 
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No sooner had President Nixon finished his State 
of the Union address, in which he declared “there will be 
no recession,” than his own Department of Labor an- 
nounced the new unemployment statistics for January. 
These grim figures put a quick end to the ridiculous 
charade engineered by Nixon and his “Mad Hatter,” 
Treasury Secretary Schultz, who cynically told the press 
that “there will be . no recession because whatever 
happens, we will not call it a recession.” 

The January unemployment figures revealed the 
sharp increase in layoffs across America. Workers 
thrown on the street numbered 4.8 million, or 5.Z percent 
of the work-force, up fully half a million unemployed in 
just two months. Nor does this chilling statistic really 
represent the severity of the crisis. For factory workers, 
the unemployment rate was put at 6 percent; for minori- 
ties, 9.4 percent; and for youth, 15.6 percent. And while 
the figures for Black youth are no longer released, 
Arthur Brimmer, of the Federal Reserve Board, esti- 
mated that 42 percent of Black workers under 25 years 
old were out of work. 

FLINT — 12 PERCENT JOBLESS 

So rapidly are the ranks of the jobless mounting, that 
even the bourgeois economists are predicting that un- 
employment will hit eight or even 12 percent by summer. 
And in auto cities like Flint, Mich., 12 percent are 
already unemployed and 20 percent unemployment is 
forecast. No less than 138,000 UAW members have al- 
ready gotten the “indefinite” layoff axe. (See “Workers’ 
Journal,” page 1). The cutbacks are not limited to auto. 
Steel, rubber, glass, construction and machinery plants 
have begun their own layoffs. Retail workers are now 
feeling the effects of the swift drop in sales. 

Despite the fact that Nixon, or his “master nego- 
tiator,” Dr. Kissinger, are daily predicting an end to the 
Arab oil embargo, the truth remains that the recession 
was already under way even before the embargo began. 
As long ago as last spring, the strategists of Nixonomics 
were declaring that the economy was “overheated” and 
would have to be “cooled down.” The time had obviously 
come, to once again enlarge the “reserve army of the 
unemployed.” 


The announcement by John Dunlop, head of the Cost 
of Living Council, that nearly all wage and price controls 
would be removed on April 30, will only add to the 
suffering American workers have already endured under 
this chaotic on-again, off-again, state-capitalist economy. 
Last year, with those wonderful wage-price controls 
“on,” the cost of living went up nine percent overall. 
Food prices shot up 20 percent, and fuel was up 15 per- 
cent. 

The truth is that real income yon can spend actually 
dropped three percent in the last year. Today, U. S. 
factory workers are making less than they made in 1967! 
Nixon’s new $304 billion budget, far from assuring that 
“we will check the rise in prices in 1974,” guarantees 
even worse inflation in the months ahead. The gigantic 
outlay proposed for new investment in weapons systems 
means that the militarization of the American economy 
will continue, Vietnam or no Vietnam — and with it, 
sky-high prices. 

One thing that Nixonomics did assure in 1973 was a 
fantastic increase in corporate profits, and not just the 
profits of the oil companies about which we have heard 
so mubh. While it is true that Exxon topped the list with 
profits of $2.5 billion, General Motors was not suffering 
as it counted its $2.4 billion, up* 11 percent. 

Nor are these giants satisfied with their spoils, and 
the energy crisis offers them an opportunity too good to 
be missed, not only to increase profits, but once again 
to discipline the workers. 

REPRESSION WITH RECESSION 

Every worker knows all too well that along with 
recession comes repression. And while much publicity 
has been given to the unemployed, the struggle of those 
left behind in the shop, facing incredible speed-up, is 
now literally a battle of life or death. With the energy 
crisis, a new twist has been added. Every corporation is 
thinking up new ways to use it to roll back any gains 
workers made in the 1960s. 

Take the coal mines, where the furor and wildcat 
strikes that followed the 1969 Farmington mine disaster 
forced the passage of the Occupational Health and Safety 
Act. Now Bethlehem Steel is threatening to cut steel pro- 


duction, and blaming it on insufficient supplies of coal. 
They modestly suggest that the problem could be solved 
if the OHSA was forgotten. Never mind that 1973 saw 
5.6 million workers killed or injured on the job in 
America. 

The determined resistance of the coal miners, in 
Britain as well as in America, shows that they are not 
about to sit still for this kind of repression. (See miners' 
stories, pp. 5 and 8). They know very well that the energy 
crisis cuts both ways, and that no one is going to get that 
precious coal out of the ground except them. 

To the resistance of the workers is added their com- 
plete disbelief in everything the government says, 
whether it comes from Nixon, or from those gutless 
wonders of the Democratic Party who bemoan him, while 
doing nothing. It has never been more evident that the 
only solution to recession as well as repression is a com- 
plete transformation of society, from the state-capitalist 
rule under which we “live,” to a new world where de- 
cisions — in production and in life — are' made by the 
whole population, “to a man, woman and child.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

If taken as just a raise in percentage 
points, unemployment has no human 
significance. It’s when the “fact” of un- 
employment is placed in its world- 
historical context — as you did in the 
Jan. -Feb. issue — that it can be under- 
stood and grasped for what it is, the 
crisis of capitalism. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Leonard Woodcock’s recent proposal 
to restrict the importation of foreign 
cars is additional evidence he is not on 
the side of the workers. His proposal 
would take more out of the hides of 
“foreign” workers without lessening the 
fleecing of American workers. He is 
more concerned about the brotherhood 
of capital and labor than the brotherhood 
of the working class. International solida- 
rity? Humbug! 

Reader 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* $ # 

Pepsico’s shutting down of their Rhein- 
gold Beer brewery . in Brooklyn just 
shows again the complete opposition be- 
tween human needs and this society. 
Those 1,500 Rheingold workers, many of 
whom have worked there for up to 25 
years, .needed that job, and who knows 
who will hire them now? Those in con- 
trol would much rather hire only young 
people yvho can be used for 20 or 30 
years and maybe not make it to their 
pension. 

PepsiCo says they were losing money 
because of out-dated equipment— much of 
which is new automatic machinery put 
in only one year ago! But they’d rather 
dump 100,000 gallons of beer in the river 
and take a tax loss. 

Angry 
New York City 

* * * 

Unemployed again, I went down to the 
Canada Manpower Centre to look for 
work the other day. The big difference 
now is that they have a serve-yourself 
system insead of counselors, which is 
okay with me, but I wonder how many 
counselors were phased out of their jobs. 

Reader 

Windsor 


I feel the important thing to see is that, 
the crisis is not one of corruption and 
greed by individuals. It’s the nature of 
this system to breed the corruption. 

Skilled Worker 
California 

• 

BRITISH DOCKERS 

When I heard that the British dock- 
workers had refused to unload scab 
grapes that arrived in London’s port, it 
reminded me of the way British textile 
workers demonstrated to support the 
North during the civil war, despite the 
fact that it meant no cotton for their 
factories and therefore unemployment 
for them. It will surely mean additional 
hardship and unemployment for the 
dockworkers, at the very moment Britain 
is in real economic crisis, but all 10,000 
dockers in London backed up the 400 
workers who refused to unload the scab 
grapes. 

UFW Supporter 
Detroit 

• 

THE ORGANIZED BLIND 

Over 100 blind people — men, women, 
young people, Black, white, and Indian 
— met here Feb. 2, called together by 
the National Federation of the Blind 
(NFB) to discuss how to stop the threat 
that the National Accreditation Council 
(NAC) for agencies serving the blind 
and visually handicapped posed to all 
blind people. NAC wants to set standards 
for all agencies who “educate,” “pro- 
vide job training - for,” “rehabilitate,” 
“employ,” or “serve” the blind. These 
“standards” are not meant to insure 
quality, but to control the flow of gov- 
ernment and private foundation money 
to blind agencies. 

The vast majority of blind people are 
denied employment, and are at the 
mercy of one or another state or private 
agency, or forced into “sheltered indus- 
try” doing work that is usually unwanted 
and always underpaid. 

As NFB speakers said: “We are full 
human beings. We have special prob- 
lems which we will have to solve for 
ourselves. We want the right to develop 
our individual potentials.” 


The spirit of this meeting is very new 
to me and I have been legally blind my 
whole life. This spirit came right out of 
the Civil Rights Movement of the ’60s. 
Like the youth revolt and the women’s 
movement, the organized blind have 
caught the idea of freedom. For more 
information write; National Federation 
of the Blind, Suite 218, Randolph Hotel, 
Fourth and Court Streets, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

• ■■i-r 

TRUCKERS' PROTEST 

I went down to one of the diesel fuel 
outlets where the truckers were blocking 
the fuel pumps. I asked one of the 
drivers what they were trying to db and 
he said they do not want a 15 percent 
hike in the price of goods. They know 
they are consumers too and that in the 
end they will gain nothing by getting 
more for the goods they haul. Instead 
'they want a roll-back in prices of diesel 
fuel. 

Some truckers said that Nixon is help- 
ing in a squeeze play of the large truck- 
ing firms to force out the independents. 
At the station where I was, the owner 
said he would stay down with the truck- 
ers because they are his customers. He 
has gotten pressure from Standard and 
was told he had until the next Monday 
to open his station or face oil company 
action. 

But the drivers and the station owner 
had worked out a plan where they can 
pull in for five gallons at a time, thereby 
keeping his station open while still block- 
ing any trucks going to or coming from 
the East. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It’s just as bad for us workers as it is 
for the truckers. Wte should all dp what 
they did — park- ourselves on the roads. 

Unemployed 

California 


THE WAR CONTINUES 

VVAW has started a health care col- 
lective in Bogue Chitto,, Ala., a Black 
rural community about 30 miles west of 
Selma. The Fuel Hoax and Nixonomics 
have reached here, too. Men and women 
are losing jobs, rides to school and town 
cost more. Patients in the doctors’ clinics 
in Selma show up in acute distress 
(small children with ruptured appen- 
dixes, women needing emergency sur- 
gery, old folks with strokes). One old 
man waited five days for transportation 
to the hospital after seeing his physician 
for urinary retention. 

We are hoping to be able to open our 
Martin Luther King Memorial Clinic in 
Bogue Chitto by April 15, where we 
hope to provide health screening, emer- 
gency care, health education. A major 
need is an emergency vehicle with radio 
communication to offer quick delivery 
of the seriously ill, injured, and prema- 
turely born infants tQ the nearest hospital 
in Selma. 

If you would like more information, 
or can send donations or medical sup- 
plies, write: 

Linda Regnier, R.N. 

Route #1 — Box 109 
Brown, Alabama, 36724 

* * * 

Despite Nixon’s claims that the Viet- 
nam era has ended, the Army continues 
to severely punish war resisters who re- 
turn. On Jan. 22 the Fort Dix" command 
lodged additional charges -against Lew 
Simon and Ed McNally, who surrendered 
to FBI agents in N.Y. at Christmas to 
dramatize the need for amnesty. Al- 
though their public surrender was 
watched by millions on TV, the Army 
now charges that they were “captured,” 
thus adding an additional year’s im- 
prisonment. They have been constantly 
harassed while in the stockade. 

We are organizing a demonstration at 
Fort Dix, despite the fact that at a 
rally there on Jan. 19, 14 leafletters were 
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TWO WORLDS 


ONLY MINERS' 


CONTROL OF SAFETY WILL REDUCE DEATHS 


It in with special pride that I turn over my column, 
TWO WORLDS, to the following report by Andy Phillips 
on the latest struggles of the miners in Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. The activities of those same 
miners, in the general strike of 1949-50, initiated a whole 
new epoch of movement from practice to theory which 
gave MARXISM AND FREEDOM its theoretical form. I 
trust that, in turn, PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
will be felt by the miners to have met that challenge 
from below so that we can, together, forge a unified 
movement that will uproot this exploitative system. 

— Raya D unayevskaya 

• 

“Every single day that you go into that mine, you 
never know if you’re gonna come out alive or dead. Only 
you can’t think about it. You’d go crazy if you did. You’d 
never be able to even go down there, let alone do any 
work.” 

As expressed by a West Virginia miner, and known 
by every coal miner in the nation, the overriding daily 
fact of life for them all is . . . death. It is this reality 
which, more than any other, shapes their values, phil- 
osophy and character. 

It is a reality which they reject and have always 
fought against, as seen in their bitter battles during the 
’30s and ’40s when they were deservedly called the 
' “shock troops of American labor”; in, their nine-month 
long strike in ’49-50 against automation which first hit 
and devastated the coal mine industry and to which the 
miners responded by raising the still-to-be-resolved his- 
toric question of “what kind of labor should man do as 
a human being.” 

THROW OUT BOYLE 

Their opposition to those who failed to respond seriously 
to their literal life and death needs was more recently 
shown in their decisive defeat of do-nothing United Mine 
Workers President Tony Boyle, replacing him with the 
relatively unknown Arnold Miller who had campaigned 
on a platform of returning the union back to the miners. 



First and foremost in the minds of the miners, this means 
ridding the mining industry of the unsafe conditions of 
work by insisting that violations of safety provisions will 
not be tolerated, and if they are that the violators be 
punished. 

It has now been a year since UMWA President Miller 
was elected. To da'te, the miners appear to have given 
him pretty good marks, but they are not taking anything 
at face value. 

“Miller’s done some pretty good things about safety,” 
said one Pennsylvania miner. “The union went to court 
here in this state to back up the right of the miners who 
walked out because they felt their mine was unsafe. And 
we won the case in the lower court. But the operators 
took it to the Supreme Court, and they said that the men 
couldn’t walk out, that they had to go through the con- 
tract grievance procedure. Maybe those guys know some- 
thing about law, but they sure don’t know anything about 
the mines. You could 'be dead before you could file a 
grievance. I can tell you right now that if I don’t think 


a mine is safe, I’m walking out . . . Supreme Court or 
no Supreme Court.” 

TAKE “WAIT AND SEE” ATTITUDE 

But then he added, “Only there’s lots more than this. 
We’ll just have to wait and see what Miller does at con- 
tract time. Then we’ll be able to tell more.” 

This same sentiment was expressed by other miners 
in West Virginia and Kentucky, with all eyes focusing 
on the coming December, when the UMW contract with 
the coal operators expires. This was also high in the 
minds of the delegates to the UMW convention held the 
first part of last December in Pittsburgh. 

The fact that the convention was held in Pittsburgh 
indicated a change in itself. For the past 15-20 years, 
UMW conventions have been held outside of the coal 
region — in places like Miami, Atlantic City and even 
further away — to avoid the pressure of the rank-and- 
file miners. Miller obviously selected Pittsburgh to keep 
it in the heart of the coal region, open to the pressure 
of the rank-and-file. 

While increased wages, a reduced work week, sick 
pay, vacation benefits and other fringe improvements 
were voted for, the Health and Welfare Fund was pointed 
to as the most important. It is this fund, into which coal 
operators now pay 80c per ton of union coal mined, that 
provides the money for hospital and medical care and 
retired miners’ pensions. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE FUND IS KEY 

The reasons are long-standing. When the Health and 
Welfare Fund was established in 1947, first financed by 
10c a ton royalty, then 40c a ton, it provided not only full 
medical care for miners and their families plus a $100 
a month retirement benefit, it also paid sick benefits, 
widows’ and survivors’ benefits and medical care, plus 
the money to build and staff 11 hostpitals in coal regions 
where there had never been anything approaching ade- 
quate medical care for workers- in the most hazardous 
industry in the nation. 

Following automation of the mines in the early ’50s, 
the fortunes of coal went down. From a work force of 

(Continued on Page 8) 


* Views 


arrested by MPs with attack dogs, even 
though a recent federal court order de- 
clared Fort Dix “open” to all peaceful 
visitors. 

Safe Return 
156 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10010 

• 

AN APPEAL TO WOMEN 

Anyone who thinks that state-capitalist 
Russia has anything to do with “social- 
ism” or “freedom” should talk to Mrs. 
Galina Panov. She and her husband have 
both been fired from their professional 
ballet jobs since he asked permission -to 
go to Israel. Now her Jewish husband 
has been told he must leave Russia — 
but without his non-Jewish wife. She 
wants to go with him and has appealed 
for help: “I need the help of all the 
women’s organizations in the world to 
preserve my family. They are trying to 
split us up, but we love each other. I 
do not know what to do.’’ 

It shows not only how totalitarian 
Russia is, but how blatant is their anti- 
Semitism. As a feminist activist I hope 
that women’s groups do try to help Ms. 
Panov. The fact that she has asked 
women’s groups for help is a new de- 
velopment for the movement, i hope we 
can help. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

WORKERS' *STRUGGLES 

At the supermarket where I work, I 
was wondering whether there was a shop 
steward. No one had ever mentioned who 
it was before. One day, I overheard the 
* boss and a union bureaucrat approach 
a new man who had been there two days. 
The boss put his arm on the worker’s 
shoulder and said “Congratulations, 
Frank, you’re my new shop steward.” 

Member, Retail Clerks Union 
New York 

* * * 

The Dare boycott is over. It was lost. 
The Kraft boycott is going strong. New 
things should start happening within the 
next month or so. 


The strike at Artistic is also over. Al- 
though it has been called a victory for 
the workers' it appears to be a serious 
setback. They managed to get the man- 
agement rights clause removed, but the 
scabs already hired stay, and some mili- 
tants who were arrested on the line will 
not be allowed to return to work until 
they are cleared, which appears unlikely. 
In all, over 117 people were arrested. The 
courts are handing out stiff fines as a 
future deterent. 

Student Actiyist 
Ontario 

* * # 


The war in IsraeL has caused sky- 
rocketing inflation for essential commodi- 
ties, and the. major load, as usual, falls 
on the wage-earners. In addition, there 
are propositions to lengthen the working 
day without suitable compensation, and 
to cut into hard-won social benefits. The 
“captains of private initiative” are 
naturally accompanying this with’ high 
talk about the “emergency hour.” i 

Correspondent 

Israel 


FROM A BLACK PRISONER 

American Civilization on Trial is one 
of the few pamphlets that I’ve read that 
really brings out the historical role of 
the workers, and at the same time shows 
the development of the vanguard role of 
Black people. We send our love. Till the 
beginning of the end. ... 

, Prisoner 
Soledad, Cal. 

RACISM 

Here in San Francisco we have wit- 
nessed the shock of having the Nazis 
come to school board meetings dressed 
in full uniform and passing out the most 
vile racist material. They caused a full 
scale riot, but the police arrested those 
who were trying to remove them from 
the school board meeting. 

A number of leftist groups are having 
meetings on the question, but no one is 
really paying any attention to the Black 
community who are the real targets of 
the Nazis. What I find most frightening 


is the climate in this country which has 
allowed the Nazis to come forward in 
such a blatant manner. 

Teacher 
Bay Area 

* * * 

I am very alarmed at the new rise in 
racism which jn this part of the country 
includes anti-Japanese “Buy American” 
advertising campaigns, and reports about 
the protests in Indonesia that make it 
sound as though the demonstrations were 
all against the Japanese people, rather 
than against the corrupt practices of 
their own government. 

Even more frightening was what hap- 
pened when Union W.A.G.E. women re- 
cently held a meeting to hear three 
women discuss their experiences in the 
concentration camps set up by the gov- 
ernment in World War II for Japanese 
Americans. For years the local papers 
have carried announcements of their 
various meetings, and this was the first 
time they ever received hate-calls — from 
.people saying Japanese all belong in 
concentration camps! 

Frightened 
- Bay Area 

• 

WHAT NOW? 

When I heard Nixon’s so-called State 
of the Union speech, I couldn’t help 
thinking that he is really easy to under- 
stand. He always means the exact op- 
posite of what he says. What was there- 
fore really frightening was his talk about 
“ending the surveillance” of American 
citizens. Now what do we have in store! 

Office Worker 
• Detroit 

ELITISM 

Do you think elitists like the SLA will 
ever learn anything from the overwhelm- 
ing spontaneous reaction of the ordinary 
people who were revolted by their ter- 
rorism, angered by their insane idea 
that a “food giveaway” would solve the 
crisis of capitalism, and insulted that 
those arrogant idiots thought they knew 
what was “best” for the poor people, 
without ever once thinking to ask them? 

" * - Disgusted 

California 


The so-called radicals that think work- 
ers have to be “led” burn me up. If 
anything turns a worker off it’s having 
somebody tell him what to do outside 
as well as inside the plant. 

Auto Worker 
California 

* * * 

I find News & Letters rather boring. 
I would like to find those who would 
tell me about real life in America. The 
conception of a marriage of workers 
and intellectuals is rather artificial. If 
they wanted to come together, they 
would. Other than Raya Dunayevskaya 
writing for your paper, there is no real 
union of consequence. How can there 
be? A newspaper will always be the 
prerogative of the intellectual or the 
propagandist, and the worker, a prac- 
tical creature, is in an alien environ- 
ment. Making a worker a socialist does 
not seem to do anything to- improve 
that division, nor alter the fact an in- 
tellectual is not a worker. 

R. S. 

London 

# ❖ # 

I recently read your pamphlet Black, 
Brown and Red. It is really refreshing 
to find a group that doesn’t regard itself 
as the infallible saviour of the working 
class. Please send me more information 
on “Marxist-Humanism.” 

Interested 

Ohio 

EDITOR'S NOTE; Printed copies of 
the Constitution of News & Letters Com- 
mittees are available for 15c to cover 
postage & handling. 


OUR THANKS TO ALL THOSE 
READERS WHO HAVE AN- 
SWERED OUR URGENT APPEAL 
FOR FINANCIAL HELP TO CON- 
TINUE NEWS & LETTERS. IF 
YOU HAVE NOT YET SENT 
YOUR DONATION, SMALL OR 
LARGE, PLEASE— MAIL IT NOW. 
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'Tragedies must end' 


Chavez to growers: 

( Editor’s Note: Below are excerpts from an article 
by Cesar Chavez, and from his eulogy for the 19 migrant 
workers killed on Jan. 14.) 

In Florida, Gulf & Western Products Co., a 
major sugar-cane grower, hauls Jamaica cane 
workers in eight-by-thirty-five-foot vans, with no 
windows, no seats and no inside lighting. On 
Monday, Jan. 7, upwards of 130 farm workers 
were jammed into a van headed for Gulf & West- 
ern’s Okeelanta mill. The truck’s steering failed 
and the vehicle overturned in a ditch. One cane 
cutter died and 86 were injured. 

Florida is not alone in allowing such inhuman treat- 
ment of farm workers, treatment summed up by a quote 
from one Florida grower in the Miami News: “We used 
to own our slaves; now we rent them.” Many California 
and Arizona growers have their own system for “rent- 
ing” farmworkers. So when on Tuesday, Jan. 14, a farm 
bus from High and Mighty (lettuce) Farms missed a 
turn and careened off the road into a drainage ditch, 
we of the UFWA were bitter because we’ve been through 
this kind of tragedy too many times before. 

FROM THE EULOGY 

Brothers and Sisters: We are united here to pay final 
tribute to our brothers and sisters who lost their lives 
in a tragic bus accident. We are united in our sorrow 
,but also in our anger. This tragedy happened because of 
the greed of the big growers who do not care about the 
safety of the workers and who expose them to grave 
dangers when they transport them in wheeled coffins 
to the fields . . . 

- There have been so many accidents — in the fields, 
on trucks, under machines, in buses . . . People ask if 
they are deliberate. They are deliberate in the sense that 
they are the direct result of a farm labor system that 
treats workers like agricultural implements and not as 
human beings. 

But the men and women we honor here today are 
important human beings . . . They are important because 
of the work they do. They are not implements to be 
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— La Voz de la Frontera 


Funeral of farm workers killed in Blythe, Cal. tragedy. 

used and discarded. They are human beings who sweat 
and sacrifice to bring food to the tables of millions and 
millions of people throughout the world. 

These terrible accidents must be stopped! It is our 
obligation — our dnty to the memory of those who have 
died . . . The burden of protecting the lives of farm 
workers is squarely on our shoulders. 

Let the whole world know that the pain that today 
fills our hearts . . . strengthens our determination to 
defend the rights of every worker. Let the labor con- 
tractors and the growers know that we will never stop 
working and struggling until there is an end to the in- 
human treatment of all farm workers. 


by Chris Norwell 

Oakland, Cal. — On Tuesday, Jan. 29 about 70 
members and supporters of the United Farm 
Workers of America (UFW) picketed an Oak- 
land, Cal. pier where 143,000 gallons of Spanish 
wine concentrate were being loaded onto Gallo 
trucks for shipment out to Gallo refineries. 

While the picketing was taking place, the members 
of the longshoremen’s union (ILWU) refused to load the 
Teamsters’ trucks that were going to haul away the 
steel barrels. The UFW achieved what it was after, 
support from the longshoremen, even if only for a day, 
and publicity for the Gallo wine boycott. 

The farm workers went on strike against Gallo 
wines last summer when Gallo refused to renew their 
contract with the UFW, and instead invited Teamster 


BULLETIN ! 

Feb. 18, 7,000 lettuce and asparagus workers under 
Teamster contract walked off their jobs in Imperial 
Valley, Cal. They were protesting that signatures on the 
dues check-off list had been forged, and that no rank 
and file meetings have been held since the Teamster 
contracts were signed. Inter-Harvest workers, who are 
under the UFW, were not involved. 


goons into the fields to intimidate the union members 
into either signing with the Teamsters, or losing their 
jobs. ’ 

When the strikers tried picketing the fields, they 
were beaten up and two were murdered by the grower- 
Teamster-sheriff alliance. Rather than have more people 
injured, Cesar Chavez, the union president, decided to 
send the farm workers around the country to set up the 
boycott of scab products. 

In California several liquor store chains have 
teamed up with Gallo to try to get an injunction against 
the UFW to limit picketing at liquor stores. 

Community support is steady around here, with 
people helping to walk picket lines and do informational 
work. There is a community meeting every Wednesday 
night in Oakland where the previous week’s activities 
are discussed and next week’s are planned. 

You can help with money, food, support on picket 
lines, and by spreading the word about not buying Gallo 
wines, which are any labels from Modesto, California. 


Detroit Readers— 

Hear RAYA DUNAY1VSKAYA 

in a taped series of original lectures on 
PHILOSOPHY & REVOLUTION. 
WDET-FM Mondays at 3 P.M. 

Dial 101.9 Mar. 11 through Apr. 15 

Also : 

MS. DUNAYEVSKAYA will be interviewed 
Mar. 13, 7 A.M. on Channel Z TV 
on the Vic Caputo/Beverly Payne Show. 


UFW tails for Gallo boycott 


Young students ask: 

'Is capitalism just?' 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Nixon tells the truckers to pass 
on the added expense to the consumers. It seems in 
this capitalist society everyone can pass on the expenses 
to the consumer except the working people. They are the 
ones who produce the wealth in the first place. 

My teacher tells me that “capitalism is the only 
economic system -based on justice. Under it working 
people earn what they receive and they don’t give or 
receive the unearned.” If this is true, has there ever 
been capitalism in this country? Bow could 4 percent of 
the American people possibly have earned most of the 
nation’s wealth? 

People who call themselves successful insist , they ■ 
have worked hard and deserve everything they have. Yet, 
who works harder than the poor farm workers who raise 
the food that keeps us all alive? Yet they barely eke 
out a living. 

Is this the justice that the school teachers refer to? 

K — Junior high student, LA 

• 

Why is it allowed for oil companies to write off the 
dry holes when they are searching for oil, and working 
people cannot write off the expenses of searching for a 
job on their taxes? 

When the oil cqmpanies hit oil, they make a Ugh 
profit selling it to the public, plus a 22 percent depletion 
allowance off the top. When a worker finds a job, he 
is taxed on the: gross amount of his wages. 

As a young high school student getting ready to enter 
the job market, 1 want to be at least as important to 
the government as oil is. I’d like to enjoy a depletion 
allowance over the life span of my working years. The 
way it stands now 1 am not equal to the dry hole as 
far as the government is concerned. 

— LA high school student 

More on 'Billy Jack' 

Reading the movie review of “Billy Jack” by Chris 
Norwell (News & Letters, Jan.-Feb. 1974) was a great 
shock; that someone writing in a radical paper could 
think this movie “shows how the ideas raised by the 
Freedom movement of the ’60s have permeated our 
society so much that they have even affected Hollywood” • - 
shows a lack of understanding of this society. 

Hollywood survives by picking up on “what’s happen- 
ing,” transforming it into a saleable commodity, and 
feeding it back to people in the form of a stale plastic 
pacifier. 

I saw the movie when it first came out in 1970. The 
things I noticed and particularly objected to were these: 

(1) gross amounts of stereotyping of characters and situ- 
ations, (2) the emphasis on Billy Jack, the hero, as the 
savior of all situations, and (3) the totally disgusting 
use of the clenched fists by the students in the final 
-scene. 

Any “revolution” this movie has to “sell” had best 
be avoided. The revolution will not be televised — the 
revolution will be live. 

— Seattle Reader 

• % 

I saw the movie, “Billy Jack,” for the first time 
about three years ago. That was before Wounded Knee 
and before Watergate. I had just gotten back from 
Vietnam. 

I liked Billy Jack a lot even though he wasn’t 
“active” in any politics. He was on the reservation to 
get away fi-om this sick society. He had gotten out of 
the service (Vietnam) and was against the war. But 
he was so fed up with society that he just wanted to be 
left alone. 

A lot of those who were “activists” in the ’60s would 
criticize the movie for not showing enough — not “ex- 
posing” enough. But a lot of those “leaders” of the 
’60s also dropped out and went to communes. On the 
other hand, a lot of people who saw the movie approved 
of the clenched fist for the first time in their lives. 

It had to be a good movie because no movie has 
gotten so much discussion about it or brought so many 
people together. It was three years ahead of its time. 

— Detroit reader 

RXVA DUNAYEVSKAYA is the Chairwoman § 

| of NEWS' & LETTERS COMMITTEES, an organiza- j 
|| tion of Mafxist-Humanists, which practices the I 

I unity of worker and intellectual, and of philosophy p 
and revolution, and totally new human relations. || 
NEWS & LETTERS is edited by a Black production || 
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f§ year of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, on the one , 
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The S.L.A., the Panthers and the mass movement 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Dr. Marcus Foster, the Black superintendent of Oak- 
land’s public schools, was gunned down outside of the 
district administration building with bullets laced with 
cyanide. Death was. instantaneous. Hie assistant superin- 
tendent, who was with Dr. Foster at that board meeting 
late last fall, was severely wounded. 

Shortly after the assault, the Bay Area media re- 
ceived a communique from an organization calling itself 
the Symbionese Liberation Army, claiming they had 
“executed” Dr. Foster with cyanide bullets because he 
was planning to institute student identification cards and 
approved police patrols in the schools. Subsequent com- 
muniques indicated that they were acting in the defense 
of the Black community against fascist terror. 
POPULAR SUPERINTENDENT 

Dr. Foster was enormously popular with Oakland’s 
Black community. He was innovative, efficient and had 
achieved a great deal of rapport with Black students. 
He held his office by virtue of the fact that there was a 
Black revolution in the 1960’s and because the Black 
people of Oakland, conscious of their new power, de- 
manded and got a Black superintendent of public schools 
to replace the indifferent school system which was failing 
miserably in the instruction of Black students who are 
a majority in that area. 

Of course, Dr. Foster was working within the sys- 
tem. But, to indicate that Dr. Foster was a tool of the 
Police Department, as some of the S.L.A. letters did, 
and then to murder him in retaliation for what police do, 
is a form of bloodthirsty cretinism that passes beyond 
the pale of human understanding. 

And yet, there is a “political” rationale for this 
type of violence which says: a tiny group of people by 
performing deeds of violence will awaken the masses 
from “apathy” causing them to become conscious of 
their power to resist oppression. This is not only a 
mechanistic interpretation of the class struggle, but it 
Seeks to replace mass movement — masses as reason and 
as force— with a comic-strip superman savior flying 
out of the clouds, shooting cyanide bullets at designated 
individuals. 

Long ago. Frederick Engels in his Introduction to 
Marx’s essay “The Class Struggle in France,” saw that 
revolutions were too precious to be left in the hands of 
a small minority allegedly acting in the interest of the 
masses. “Where it is a question of complete transforma- 
tion of the social organization, the masses themselves 


must also be in it, must themselves already have grasped 
what is at stake, what it is they are going in for, with 
body and soul.” 

In this statement Engels was not only setting himself 
in opposition to that element of his day who thought all 
that was necessary to effect social change was to grab 
a musket and mount a barricade, but was echoing the 
main point of Marx’s brilliant essay which carefully 
delineated how each stage of French history, from 1830- 
1850, came into being, not only because of objective con- 
ditions, but equally because of the continual rise in the 
consciousness of the French proletariat in its ability and 
independence to make social changes. 

BLACK PANTHERS 

Some pundits of the bourgeois press have tried to 
equate the Black Panthers and the Symbionese Libera- 
tion Army. At best this is a superficial observation. The 
thing to understand about the Panthers is not their gun 
rhetoric or their sensational shoot out with the cops, but 
their undeniable umbilical connection with the Black 
mass movement of the 1960’s. 


St. Paul, Minn. — -The trial of Russell Means 
and Dennis Banks for their part in last year’s 
Wounded Knee Occupation is progressing amid 
heated courtroom arguments, defense charges jof 
harassment by federal police, and growing gen- 
eral awareness of the realities of American Indian 
life. Even during the long period of jury selection, 
central questions in the trial were raised by the defense. 

One of AIM’s greatest worries is how to insure get- 
ting the fairest trial possible, and the composition of 
the jury certainly has an effect on this. Ten of the twelve 
are from the Twin Cities metropolitan area, and eight 
are women. Only one is a minority member, a Chicano 
man. All were closely questioned on the issue of pre- 
sumption of innocence at the request of the defense after 
some prospective jurors said they would require the 
defendants to give proof of their innocence. 

Questions of jury composition were also raised by 
the decision on a location for the trial. The defense re- 
quested the Twin Cities area, hoping to find less preju- 
dice towards the Occupation and greater issue-awareness 
among city folk. But one AIM member estimates that 
out of 30,000 Indians in southern Minnesota, under 100 


The Panthers were a development within the Black 
Revolution that became frustrated by the mere struggle 
for Black civil rights and sought to push the struggle to 
its furthest fringes by criticizing defensively the very 
nature of capitalism, and its most apparent appendage, 
which in the Black community is police brutality. 

When Huey Newton was on trial, the Panthers turned 
naturally to the Black masses for support and got it. 

I am fully aware of the elitist mania that infects the 
Panther leadership— a mania that was fed regularly by 
the bourgeois press— but at no time has the subjectivity 
of that leadership been able to substitute itself for the 
Black movement. And, it certainly must be added that at 
no time have the Panthers assassinated a Black leader. 

As we go to press there is a massive man hunt on 
for members of the Symbionese Liberation Army, who 
have kidnaped Patricia Hearst, a student in Berkeley, 
daughter of newspaper publisher, Randolph Hearst. Cur- 
rent speculation is that she is being held hostage for the 
release of the two arrested men, allegedly members of 
the S.L.A. , accused of the murder of Dr. Foster. 


would be eligible for jury duty in St. Paul, and in fact 
none were chosen. 

If AIM also chose St. Paul hoping to avoid the fed- 
eral harassment of Pine Ridge, they have been dis- 
appointed. When a St. Paul AIM member was asked 
about harassment, he pointed out the office window to 
two nearby houses standing amid vacant lots. The area 
was undergoing urban renewal, he said, and the houses 
had been rented to FBI agents by the St. Paul Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority. He added, however, that 
the agency had refused to rent to Pine Ridge residents 
who were here for the trial. Some local police harass- 
ment of fund-raisers in the Minneapolis suburb of Crys- 
tal was instigated by a federal marshal who is regu- 
larly stationed in the courtroom. 

This kind of surveillance has been the rule rather 
than the exception for AIM. There seem to be deeper 
feelings about the violence and bureaucratic harassment 
on reservations such as Pine Ridge, which have existed 
as long as the reservations themselves. Means dnd 
Banks have made it clear that the issue of treaty rights 
is central in the trial, and a St. Paul AIM member 
emphasized how much depends on legal recognition that 
the government has violated those rights so many times. 


AIM leaders' trial: U.S. harasses defendants 


Politics of oil exploits 


all sides, deepens crisis of world state -capitalism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

as feudal state capitalist entities which bargain their 
oil on a government-to-government arrangement, ignor- 
ing all “laws” of supply and demand. 

Nationalization of the oil fields, refineries and ship- 
ping facilities in the Arab world are a foregone conclu- 
sion and have already been discounted by the American 
and British firms that built them. It was expected, ac- 
cepted and appropriate tax writeoffs were granted the 
oil industry. 

NATIONALIZATION— BY WHOM? 

FOR WHAT? 

In South America the U.S. State Dept, is conducting 
mass negotiations for the interests of dozens of companies 
whose assets., have been nationalized. When sums have 
been finalized on a government-to-government basis, the 
loot will be divided with U.S. industry. The same pro- 
cess will prevail as the OPEC further nationalizes oil in 
the Mid-East. 

The OPEC could not exist without the consuming 
-countries as customers nor can they exist without the 
machinery, to drill new wells, the pipe to transport it, 
the pumps to move it and the ships to carry it in. These 
all come from the consuming countries — along with the 
technology. Withdrawal of any or all of these items, 
or a new price structure for them, creates a powerful 
weapon to bring oil prices back in line. 


California Readers: 

Come to a series of Six Lectures on 

Philosophy and Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

The Lectures mil be presented on professional tape 
recordings and will be followed by discussion. 

BAY AREA: 

Saturdays at 3:30 p.m. 

March 9 
March 23 
April 16 

at University Co-op 
1414 University Ave., 

Berkeley 

For more information, write: Los Angeles or 
San Francisco News' & Letters Committees. 
Addresses on page 3. •, 


LOS ANGELES: 
Sundays at 7:30 p.m. 
March 3 and 10 
March 17 and 24 
March 31 and April 7 

at 2260 7th Street 
Los Angeles 


But for such a counter-cartel to exist,' the unity of 
the consumer nations would be required, and it is cer- 
tainly not likely in the face of the Washington conference 
of consuming nations. 

REVOLT IN THE ARAB WORLD 

When Mossadegh, representing a popular mass move- 
ment, .tried to reform the feudal structure of Iran a few 
years ago, he nationalized the oil fields. He was quickly 
overthrown by U.S. imperialism and the Shah of Iran 
came in power. Counter-revolution was the uniting force 
between feudalism and capitalism. Today, because the 
dispute is intra-capitalist, there is little or no opposition 
to nationalization of the oil fields and refineries. 

Today the Shah of Iran heads the OPEC, bargains the 
oil of a half dozen countries, maintains the most expen- 
sive military establishment in the Middle East ($2.5 bil- 
lion in 1973) and is. supplied the latest in armaments by 
the United States, France and England. The joke about 
two tanks in every tent is no joke. The country is gov- 
erned by SAVAK, the secret police. 

Saudi Arabia is owned and operated by the royal 
family, 500 princes, 5,000 retainers. 15,000 are employed 
in the oil industry while five million Arabs have noth- 
ing. How will the new billions help the common man in 
a country where the King’s word is the law? 

The vast Wealth that will be poured into the OPEC 
will be spent for armaments, projects to enhance the 
image of the rulers or used to make changes in world 
money markets. Little if any will be spent to improve 
the lot of .the masses. There is not a single Arab country 
ih which it can be said that the masses of the people 
have any voice in their government. 

Their problems may have started when they were 
colonies of the imperilalist nations, but today, the 
enemy is in their own country, their leaders, not Israel. 

To\ achieve a more abundant life and to manage their 
own resources, it is their own feudal regimes that hold 
the power of life or death over them that they have 
to overthrow. 

WINNERS and losers 

Before attending the oil-consumers’ meeting, France 
secured agreement with the Common Market countries 
that no agreements would be binding on the whole, and 
buttoned up a $287 million oil-for-arms deal and a $5 
billion deal with the Shah of Iran. Italian foreign 
minister Moro toured the Arab countries and secured 
his supply of oil. The British and the Germans collared 
the Shah at his ski resort in Switzerland and received 
commitments for their oil. Japan received Saudi Oil 
Minister Yamani like visiting royalty (which he is not) 
and gave him $1.5 billion credits in exchange for oil. 


Only the Dutch are left out in the cold for their heroic 
defense of the Jews during World War II. 

Under the circumstances, what does Nixon have to 
offer this band of cut-throats? He appears to be more 
principled only because he so desperately needs more 
oil. , 

The “Seven Sisters”, the major oil giants, exploit 
both sides of the game. They have exploited the Arab 
nations for years, charged off all foreign taxes on the 
U.S. taxpayers, exploited the American worker in in- 
creased gasoline and fuel bills while paying only 5.6 
percent of their gross revenue in U.S. taxes — compared 
to the 40 percent paid by the average U.S. business and 
the 20 percent or more paid by the average workingman. 

The real losers are the countries which have neither 
oil nor goods they can sell to buy oil: India, the African 
nations and other underdeveloped countries who must 
now sacrifice their development plans to pay Arab 
blackmail. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The next line read, “10% on U.S. rolls ineligible for aid.” 
That was a report that Governor Reagan of California 
had made on the welfare system there, and he said it 
was the same all over the country. He said he had 
saved the taxpayer over a billion dollars a year by re- 
ducing the welfare rolls, and Michigan Governor Milliken 
had asked him to send some of the California investi- 
gators here. 

NIXON GETS WELFARE 

I believe there are some cheaters on welfare, but 
the biggest cheaters and crooks are those in high public 
office. Those are the people who are taking and wasting 
taxpayers’ money. Nixon has been proven to be the big- 
gest swindler of them all. He did not pay as much taxes 
in 1972 and 1973 as I did, and he has bought two or three 
mansions in different states since he became President. 

What I am thinking is that when all of our compen- 
sation is out and we apply for welfare, they will screen 
workers by asking, Are you buying your home? Do 
you own a car? What kind of furniture is in your house? 
How many suits of clothing do you have? And any of 
this will rule a worker Ineligible for welfare, especially 
If you refuse some domestic work that pays $2 an hour. 

What I think is, the unemployed are going to have 
to organize together to get anything. We are going to 
fight for what we get from here on because the govern- 
ment is not going to give us a damn thing— especially 
the Nixon Administration. 
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British miners' strike exposes class conflict 


(I turn over my column this issue to Harry Me- 
Shane for this special report from Glasgow, Scotland 
— Peter Mallory.) 

The miners of Britain are making history. Every 
move by our vicious and unbalanced Prime Minister 
and his Tory colleagues to turn the British people 
against the miners has had the very opposite effect. 
Having failed in his efforts he has, in his frustration, 
called for a general election. This provides the whole 
working class with unprecedented opportunity, by 
votes combined with industrial action, to deal a final 
blow to the Tory Party. 

The Executive Committee (E.C.) of the National 
Union of Mineworkers made a unanimous decision 
that the miners would strike on Sunday, Feb. 
10. The miners themselves had, by a ballot vote, 
decided by a majority of 81 percent in favor of 
strike action. This decision was made after they had 
been banning overtime for some weeks. Industry 
was put on a three-day week and lighting in shops 
and streets seriously curtailed. 

HEATH BLAMES MINERS 

Heath has refused to allow a rise in wages out- 
side of Phase Three,, which was brought in as part 
of the operation of the anti-trade union legislation 
passed by the Tories. Heath has used the press and 
television in his attempt to blame the miners for the 
hardships imposed on the population. He expected 
an uproar, but he misjudged the situation. He is 
now asking the electors to endorse all the crimes 
he has committed against the people. 

As soon as he announced that the general elec- 
tion would be held on Feb. 28, he wrote the 
Chairman of the N.U.M. asking that the strike be 
called off during the election, campaign. The chair- 
man favored the suggestion but the E.C. decided to 
go ahead with their plans for action. Heath has pro- 
posed to. set up a special body to consider the claim 
of the miners. He has even hinted that they might 
get an increase. In view of what has been going on 
over a long period this looks silly. 

This will be a dirty election. Already the Tories 
have insulted the miners and other trade unionists 
and flattered the Communists by saying, in effect, 
that those on strike are the tools of the Communist 
Party. There are only a few members of the Com- 
munist Party on the E.C. of the miners’ union. Mick 
McGahey, one of the leaders and a member of the 
C.P., played into the hands of the Tory Party by 
some demagogic remarks he. made at a large meet- 
ing of miners in Edinburgh'. He has now toned it all 
down. 



Contrary to the wishes of Heath the whole record 
of the Tories will be brought out during the election 
campaign. The leaders of the Labour Party are far 
from enthusiastic about the strike, but, as they must 
if they mean to win the election, they are concen- 
trating their attack on Heath. He is an easy target 
because of the many somersaults he has turned and, 
more particularly, because of the stupid and stub- 
born stand he has taken on miners’ demands. 

Heath, no matter how he may try to hide it, 
has come out on a class issne. He will continue to 
use the word “fair” and play up the fact that he 
met the leaders of the T.U.C. in order to And a 
solution. He will, however, have difficulty in con- 
cealing his class position. The Labour Party leaders 
will not be keen on class issues. The position is such 
that the class question will be there all the time. 

We can see the fight of the miners as being 
something more than a fight on wages. They have 
been fighting against the legislation on industrial 
relations. Many $ee the struggle in terms of money 
but "in actual fact Heath has been defending what 
to him is “holy writ.” Wilson has promised to repeal 
the Industrial Relations Act. What else he will do is 


not very clear. What stands out clearly is that a de- 
feat for the Tories will be a clear indication of how 
the workers feel about legislation directed against 
the working class. 

BOTH STRIKE AND BALLOT 

Some in the Labour movement prefer the ballot 
box to strike action. Others prefer the strike. As 
things look now we are about to get both — we must 
make use of both. All the other trade unions have 
declared their support for the strike. The transport 
of coal will be stopped by the railway workers and 
Other transport workers. This should stop the coal 
that has been coming from Poland since the miners 
put a ban on overtime. 

Things can never be the same again in Britain. 
To defeat the Tories a Labour Government may be 
voted in, but that will not solve the problems con- 
fronting society. Bigger battles lie ahead. The aim 
of political and social emancipation must never be 
dropped from our minds. We cannot separate the 
immediate struggle from what we see as the final 
solution. Meantime we must be with the miners and 
not just behind them. 

Other British strikes 

As the miners prepare to strike, the British 
capitalist state is . preparing for war — not against 
an external enemy but against the British working 
class. 

Last month, police from the Special Patrol 
attacked squatters who had occupied London Elec- 
tricity Showrooms. They were demanding electricity. 
One was injured; 31 were arrested; but LEB offi- 
cials say they did not call police. 

But the oppressed are fighting back: Women in 
the Southend who were being forced off Social 
Security into low paying work occupied a particu- 
larly bad factory. The local Labour Exchange had 
to remove the factory from the list of job vacancies. 

Despite a court ruling severely limiting the size 
of picket lines, hundreds turned out in support of 
mainly Asian workers at Coventry Castings who are 
on strike against victimization (unemployment) and 
for union recognition. 

Centrepoiht, a London skyscraper owned by a 
millionaire speculator, was occupied as a protest 
against increasing homelessness. Streets were 
blocked when police attacked a solidarity demon- 
stration. 

The struggle continues. 

Terry Liddle, London 

(For British dockers’ actions, see Readers’ Views, p.4) 


Miners' control of safety is only way to reduce death toll 


(Continued from Page 5) 

450,000 union coal miners in 1943, by the end of the ’50s 
there were perhaps 120,000 union miners. Non-union strip 
mining shot upward, going from about three percent of 
the coal mined to 20 percent. Coal also lost much of its 
market to other fuels. 

Cuts were made in the Health and Welfare Fund 
benefits. Widows’ and survivors’ benefits were cut out 
completely, as were sick payments. Miners off work for 
a year lost their medical protection — and these numbered 
in the tens of thousands. The eleven hospitals, built at a 
cost of many millions of dollars, were sold or transferred 
to other organizations with staggering losses. Pensions 
were cut to $75 a month. 

WANT BENEFITS RESTORED 

The miners want these benefits restored and im- 
proved, and make their feelings immediately known in 
any conversation on this point. 

“Take my case,” said a Black miner in West Vir- 
ginia, stopping every Couple of sentences to spit up blood 
and mucus into a tin can. “Here I am, 52 years old 
and I’m already finished after putting in over 25 years 
in the mines. I’ve got Black Lung, have had two heart 
attacks and have got to watch every thing I do just to 
stay alive. I 'haven’t worked for a year and a half, but 
the bills keep on coming in. Lately, I’ve started to get 
some Black Lung payments from the state, and that’s 
what has been keeping me and my family going, plus 
my wife’s working. But you’ve got to have more than 
that to live decent. Nobody should be allowed to be 
thrown on the scrap heap just because they can’t work 
anymore because they’re sick.” 

On the inside of the mines, there have been some 
changes — but many things remain the same, like the 
drive of the coal companies for coal regardless of what 
it costs in human lives. 

“All the company and their bosses are interested in 
is that ton of coal,” another West Virginia miner de- 
clared. “We just had a mechanic electrocuted on the 
midnight shift. He was an afternoon shift mechanic, but 
had stayed in overtime to splice a cable to have the 
machine ready for the midnight shift when it got in, 
and had disconnected the electrical power from the 


machine. Now when a crew gets to the section, the boss 
is supposed to make a run of the section to make sure 
that everything is o.k., then get back to the men and tell 
them that everything’s all right before they .put power 
on to the machines. 

“But there’s a big difference between what you’re 
supposed to do and what is done. Power was put on that 
machine while the mechanic was splicing the cable and 
killed him.” 

DANGERS PERSIST 

He went on to detail serious safety violations, like 
methane gas sensors on continuous mining machines that 
didn’t work and exposed workers to the deadly danger 
of explosion; like defective water sprays on machines 
which increase the dangers of Black Lung as well as 
dust explosions that rip through mines with chain re- 
action force that twists steel railroad rails into pretzels 
and shreds human bodies. 

When asked if he could see any change since Miller 
had been elected President of the UMWA, he said, “I 
sure can’t see any difference. Consolidation Coal Company 
and bosses are still getting away with the same dungs 
they have always gotten away with — and that’s killing 
miners because they want that ton of coal, that produc- 
tion.” 

Another West Virginia miner told of another young 
miner’s grisly death. The guys on the section had just 
finished having lunch around the continuous miner. (This 
shouldn’t be done. They should go to a designated dinner 
place to eat . . . but if you eat around die continuous 
miner, you might be able to save a few minutes and 
produce a few more tons of coal.) When they were 
through eating, the continuous miner operator turned on 
the power to the machine, which is not supposed to start 
any moving parts. Instead, the machine was defective, 
and the rotating steel bits, like the rotating bits of a 
chain saw, suddenly began to turn. The operator’s helper, 
unseen by the operator, had been leaning against the 
bits — and was ground to pieces. 

WILDCAT STRIKES ERUPT 

This is the stuff of wildcat strikes in the mines. And 
there were two of them in action in northern West Vir- 
ginia in January — at Blacksville No. 1 and No. 2 mines. 
The strikes were set off because Consolidation Coal Com- 


pany, which owns both mines, -decided to violate the 
contract provisions on job postings. Both mines have a 
large number of young miners, many of them returned 
Vietnam war veterans. Both have a history of wildcat 
strikes in the past couple of years unmatched in the coal 
fields. 

“The job posting is a clear cut case. The company 
just violated, like they do a lot of things,” a striking 
miner said. “But it’s like everything else. The company 
has gotten away with so many things that we know are 
wrong, but we can’t always make a case out of them. It 
all builds up. Every day. This is such a cut-and-dried 
violation that everybody just went out to show Consol 
that they can’t get away with it.” 

In Kentucky, where the UMWA union had been brok- 
en in the late ’50s, striking miners at the BrooksidC mine 
near Harlan were determined to win the union back. On 
strike since Sept. 28, these miners and their wives and 
families have fought injunctions, police harassment and 
physical threats and jailings to gain UMWA representa- 
tion. ' 1 r 

“We lost more than a lot of us knew when the UMW 
was busted in the late 1950s,” said one striking Brookside 
miner. “That Health and Welfare card is worth more than 
$10,000 to us. And we mean to have it. That’s in addition ' 
to the kind of safety enforcement we have. Too many 
men around here and their families have to suffer be- 
cause of the lick of safety enforcement. This is what the 
UMW means to us right now. And we’re fighting to get 
it. If we win, we’ll help to. get this whole region organ- 
ized again. If we lose, it will be a step back and it will 
take a long, long time for the UMWA to make it up 
again.” 

MINERS ALONE HOLD SOLUTIONS 

The one thread that holds true for all of these miner 
reactions to the present and expected developments is 
the conviction that the miners, and they alone, must 
have the power to enforce safety in the mines. This is a 
position die rank-and-file has always both understood 
and insisted upon, because they know very well that until 
they have the authority to enforce the safety provisions, 
there will never be any effective enforcement of safety 
in the mines. 
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Health hazards 
a slow death 
for workers 



By Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just finished reading an article from the New 
York Times of March 12, dealing with occupational 
health and safety standards for workers in industry. Thd 
article began by saying: “The recent discovery of fatal 
liver cancer among vinyl chloride workers has focused 
renewed attention of government, labor, industry and 
medicine on the thousands of known, suspected and yet 
unsuspected health hazards that face 60 million working 
Americans. 

“Despite the passage three years ago of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act, granting every American 
the right to work without job-induced threats to life and 
health, the overwhelming majority of workers are not 
yet protected by the law’s provisions. For lack of this 
protection, hundreds of workers are dying each day from 
occupational diseases.” 
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Nixon - Kissinger tell Latin Americans: 
U.S. will continue to rule hemisphere 


SAFETY LOSES TO PRODUCTION 

The report is disturbing, but many workers have 
known this for years. Even after making occupational 
safety and health codes into law, the big question is 
having it enforced on the job in the plants. Any time a 
worker refuses to work a job because of health hazard, 
and teat operation is vital to production, some worker 
will have to do it, or be fired. 

Several years ago, workers struck over this issue 
at a Chrysler plant. The grievance Of the Chrysler 
worker went to a Supreme Court Justice. The Justice 
ruled that a worker could not be forced to work under ' 
a job-induced threat to life and health, but workers have 
to have absolute proof of this before they can refuse to 
do that work. 

One worker answered by saying, “What Oils really 
means is that a worker has to get seriously injured or 
killed before he can refuse to work on a dangerous or 
hazardous job.” Even then the company and the courts, 
with the help of union bureaucrats, will find some loop- 
hole in any federal law to force workers to perform a 
hazardous job, as long as it is related to production 
standards. 

WHERE IS SAFETY MAN? 

When the union actually represented workers in pro- 
duction, a worker would call the company safety man on 
some hazard, and if it was not corrected at once, the 
union would shut down the operation until it was cor- 
rected. Today there is no such thing. 

Practically every worker who spends 15 years or 
more in a factory contracts some type of occupational 
health disease. I have met and talked with many 
workers, some who are still in plants and mines and 
steel mills, as well as retired workers. Practically every 

(Continued on Page 6) 


General strike threat wits 

San Francisco, Cal. — On March 16, 15,509 city 
workers of San Francisco won pay raises of $600 
each, a dental care plan, and an increase of 12.85 
percent toward their pension plan. It took nine 
days of extensive solidarity — and only when a 
general strike was on the order of the day, was 
victory assured. 

More than 100 union representatives recommended 
that the S. F. Labor Council sanction a strike for the 
city and county employees, the bulk of whom are in the 
Civil Service Maintenance Union, the hospital workers, 
the Civil Service Association, and Social Service Em- 
ployees. When chairman Crowley of the S. F. Labor 
Council asked for an additional 24 hours delay for nego- 
tiations, the service employees wildcatted immediately. 
Every other union followed and demanded that a 22- 
member rank and file committee be added to the official 
negotiations committee. 

The teachers, who were planning a strike a week 
later for their own demands, immediately joined 
the walkout. The municipal bus drivers gave up $50 pay 
per day to respect the picket line, BART was closed 
down, and 500,000 daily riders were left to get around 
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victory si San Francisco 

if they could. The San Mateo Alameda Labor Council 
was considering closing down the S. V F. Airport. When 
pickets appeared on the docks, they were sure to win 
the support of the longshoremen and warehousemen, 
which would close down the Port of San Francisco. 

Those already on strike joined the picket lines: 
Sears strikers; the United Farm Workers; the Home, 
makers Association — domestic workers who had just 
won their first victory in history. The picket lines kept 
growing,' absenteeism was at an all time high. It was 
then that the all-night negiotiations session recognized 
the power of solidarity of labor, and victory was assured 
for the strikers. 

Vicious political infighting was taking place in every 
area, including between the rank and file and the union 
leadership (long time supporters of Mayor Alioto — who 
at first proclaimed “no police as strikebreakers,” and 
later reneged). Governor Reagan said “Send the troops 
—public employees have no right to strike.” The S. F. 
Board of Supervisors was split three ways, and ended 
up voting 8 to 3 for the workers’ demands. The S. F. 
Chamber of Commerce is suing the unions involved 
for one billion dollars a day and trying to get court 

(Continued on Page 8) 


By Eugene Walker 

The meeting in Mexico City at the end of 
February between Secretary of State Kissinger 
and the foreign ministers from 24 Latin Ameri- 
can nations, far from being a “new dialogue,” 
had as its background the old realities — the dom- 
ination of Latin America’s economic and social 
aspirations by the U. S. and its most recent man- 
ifestations in the right-wing militarization of Latin 
America. 

The military-led counter-revolution in Chile, the 
Peronist consolidation of power in Argentina, the rise 
of the military in Uruguay, the continued military dom- 
inance in Brazil, were the climate in which the foreign 
ministers met. 

REVOLT IN BOLIVIA 

This is not to say that other voices cannot be heard 
in Latin America. The farmworkers who mobilized by 
the thousands in Bolivia spoke out clearly. Faced with 
a decreed 100 percent rise in the price of basic food, 
a rise which threatened the daily existence of the peas- 
antry, they moved to take matters into their own hands. 
Six thousand manned barricades on the road into Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia’s second largest city. They demanded 
the resignation of the military’s President Banzar, and 
called for the establishment of a worker-peasant gov- 
ernment. 

In solidarity with the farmworkers, the tin miners 
went out on a 48-hour wildcat strike and workers^ at 
a shoe factory went out on strike. After pretending to 
negotiate, the military responded with tanks and ar- 
mored cars. Dozens were killed, hundreds wounded. 

The crushing of the Bolivian revolt had its precursor 
in the murder of the Chilean revolution. In the few 
months since the Chilean military overthrew the Allende 
government, a state of siege has been in effect. The 
military governs by decrees carried out from the na- 
tional seat of power to the smallest town by military 
appointees, mainly active' or retired officers. The uni- 
versity is now under firm military direction after an 
anti-Marxist purge of hundreds of professors and thou- 
sands of students. 

CHILEAN LABOR SMASHED 

Labor union activity remains dormant after disband- 
ing of the largest organization and a prohibition of strikes 
and unauthorized meetings of workers. Terror has been 
used at factories that had been taken over, by workers 
during the Allende government. 

Thousands of political prisoners are in the Santiago 
penitentiary, prison camps in the Northern desert, and 
in military garrisons throughout the country. Estimates 
on political prisoners run upwards of 10,000 who have 
not been charged with a crime and who have no dates 
set for either their prosecution or release. 

The Chilean poor have faced price rises since the 
coup of 250 percent for bread, 600 percent for cooking 
oil, 1,400 percent for sugar, 800 percent for chicken. 

ARGENTINE LEFT SUPPRESSED 

In Argentina, the Peronist consolidation of power 
has meant an attempt at immobilizing the left. Using the 
excuse of a guerrilla attack on an army garrison, Peron 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Fear of philosophy stops WL at 'culture' 


WORLD 


The following is an excerpt from RAYA DUNAYEV- 
SKAYA’s introduction to a collection of letters written 
to her by members of News & Letters Women's Libera- 
tion Committees. The pamphlet is available from News & 
Letters for 50 cents. 

* * * 

If the uniqueness of our age is the elemental move- 
ment from below meeting an original movement from 
thought itself; if this unique interpretation of the “Abso- 
lute Negativity” as new beginning relates not only to 
“the woman question” but to the liberation of humanity; 
and if, nevertheless, the validity of an independent wom- 
en’s movement is integral to what Marx called the 
“quest for universality,” we have something great, some- 
thing truly liberating to project ... 

So why should we be self-conscious about Hegel’s 
dictum, “individualism that lets nothing interfere with 
its universalism, i.e., freedom?” And why not expose 
the other groups whose fear of philosophy is, in fact,- 
fear of revolution, and proves their middle-class nature 
that stops at Culture? 

One way of rephrasing the question — and working 
out the answers — is what is the relationship of phil- 
osophy to “culture”? Every time a new force arises it 
is most natural and correct for a new pride, a new 
awareness to be born. Whether that be “Black is beauti- 
ful;” ... or “I am woman ... I am invincible” — it is 
voiced loud and clear and repeated over and over again. 

What made Marx’s singling out labor as the key to 
total transformation of society unique was that he did 
not go on to deify labor, as “culture” goes on to declare 
the Particular to be the Universal. Rather, in his insis- 
tence on the pivotal role of labor, he pointed to produc- 
tion, i.e., the objectivity of that Subject. The proof of the 
uniqueness of the role of labor was that it negated itself, 
negated class society, and, therefore, became the new 
beginning of the true human dimension freed from all 
“pre-history.” 

What culture didn’t ever achieve was the transforma- 
tion of the world, the pulling out root and branch all the 
' old, the creation of totally new human foundations. 
Whether it was the Enlightenment preceding the French 
Revolution or Romanticism following it at the turn of the 
18th century, or “proletcult” in the 20th century, not to 
mention Mao’s “Cultural Revolution,” culture, at best, 
was “The Great Refusal” and, at worst, escapism— via 
capitulation to what is! There just is no substitute for 
revolution. 

When even a Hegel whose genius did create the 
dialectic, “the algebra of revolution,” had to escape to 
“pure thought” once he didn’t turn to proletarian revo- 
lution, how can present-day individual “alternate life- 
styles” with capitalism intact do otherwise? 

Marx’s genius was greater because he related to the 
elemental revolt and on that Subject recreated the dia- 

Wounded Knee reveals depth 
of Indian women's struggle 

The trials of 110 Federal cases arising out of 
the Wounded Knee liberation have begun. The 
110 men and women range in age from teens to 
middle age. Some are long-time activists on the 
reservation, others were making their first polit- 
ical stand for the civil rights of Indian people. 

Many of those charged tried to bring food, medicine 
and clothing into the liberated area and face sentences 
of five to 35 years on various charges. 

What has seldom been pointed out in the non-move- 
ment press is the fact that many of the defendants are 
women, many with small children, who were stirred to 
their first active seeking of justice for Indian people by 
the inaction of authorities in the brutal slaying of Ray- 
mond Yellow Thunder in 1972. The following is excerpted 
from a statement by a Lakota 1 woman participant at 
Wounded Knee: 

“This tiny piece of land was surrounded by U.S. 
froops, armored personnel carriers, helicopters, a daily 
barrage of bullets, a blockade of all medical and food 
supplies. No services were supplied except by the Oglala 
people in their own independent nation. 

“For the first time in many years, the Oglala people 
could -organize themselves according to their ancient 
spiritual values and ways of life — the Indian Way. We 
were free! It was the first time we had ever known free- 
dom. We ran a hospital, a school for our children; we 
had a common commissary, we ran our own security 
force to enforce our borders. 

“People got married, babies were bom in a free 
land. For 71 days there was power in the- hands of the 
Indian people. Men and women stood side by side in the 
kitchen, in the bunkers, on patrol, in the hospital and in 
the schools, and at the constant negotiations with the 
United States government. The governing body of the 
Oglala Independent Nation consisted of every resident.” 

— American Indian Movement (AIM) 


lectic. He saw at once that the overthow of the old had 
to undergo “second negation,” a historic transcendence. 
“Human power beginning from itself” followed and 
climaxed (1) the recognition of Man-Woman as the 
fundamental relationship and, (2) a class-less society 
as the only ending to “pre-history” where first Individ- 
ualism and Universality, objectivity and subjectivity, 
would be one — self-development of all innate talents. 

For us, for this moment of development of Women’s 
Liberation when both the total emphasis on male chau- 
vinism and “invincibility” of woman have brought the 
Movement to an impasse, philosophy and revolution can 
become the unifying force and the unfoldment of ever- 
new passions and forces for changing the world if we 
learn to replace fear of philosophy with its practice. 



Birmingham strikers warming up on picket line. 

Foundry workers, 60% of whom are women, struck 
Stove and Range Iron Foundry in Birmingham, Ala. 
Some conditions they protested were low starting pay, 
few raises for women, racism and sexism in hiring and 
promotions, unsafe working conditions and company 
paternalism — as well as apathy on the part of the union. 
Workers banded together and drew up their own contract. 

* * S* , 

A stamp commemorating Rosa Luxemburg, one of 
the few women recognized as a revolutionary theoreti- 
cian, is causing an uproar in Germany. Because she was 
murdered for her revolutionary activities, some see the 
stamp as evidence of “radicals” supposedly infiltrating 
the government through Brandt’s Social Democratic 
Party. Luxemburg was a member of the revolutionary 
left wing of the Social Democratic Party before she 
founded the Spartacist Union with Karl Liebknecht 
during World War I. 

ft ft ft 

A one-day women’s strike is planned for May 26 
(Mother’s Day) in France. The strike is to oppose the 
idea of woman-as-object and to call an end to discrimin- 
ination against women. Women will be called on to stop 
work in offices, factories, or homes; to boycott shops 
and to refuse “marital rights” and other sexual favors. 

ft -l- ft 

In Ottawa, Canada, 2,600 civil service secretaries 
marched on Parliament Hill. They were protesting the 
fact that a secretary’s pay and ability is decided ac- 
cording to the rank and pay of the man she works for. 
The women objected to “classifying secretaries . . . 
in the same fashion as the boss’s furniture.” 


Rotten jobs for youth 

Hartford, -Conn. — The job I have now, as a super- 
market checker, is a job that is held predominantly by 
young people — young women in particular. There are 
many other types of work reserved mainly for young 
people — less desirable waitress jobs; work at take-out 
food chains, or part-time jobs at odd hours like stock 
work, newspaper carrier, etc. 

These jobs have many things in common. They are 
all hard physical work, with extremely low pay, no bene- 
fits, no overtime pay, and they are the only jobs students 
and other youth can get. 

Young people are automatically not hired for many 
jobs. One high school drop-out I know was told! “we never 
hire anyone under 18” even though the legal minimum 
age for that job is 16. 

I’ve heard the argument that young people are not 
supporting a family, so why should they get high paying 
jobs because they are only for extra money. But, most 
of my friends who work are either supporting themselves, 
contributing very needed money to their families, or put- 
ting themselves through school. 

People say that there are far too few decent jobs to 
go around. They should just say that everyone has a 
right to a.living wage with decent working conditions. 

—Young woman worker 


Hitler's kind still around 

by Ethel Dunbar 

I was listening to Lou Gordon’s TV show recently. 
One of his guests was a racist white man from Georgia, 
who is the chairman of this party that wants to run 
every Jew and Negro out of this country. I got so mad 
listening to that maniac. It made me sick to see people 
stating openly and in public that they have more hate 
in them, than Hitler had. 

This madman said that he is running for some 
political office in Georgia, and hopefully from there to 
President of the USA. He said that if he were President, 
he would take away ail property from Jewish people 
and send them to Israel. This plan was a modified 
version — the first plan was to exterminate all Jews. 
I wondered how Lou Gordon, who says he is Jewish, 
could have this man on the show and talk with him. 

-After he got done with the Jews, he said that 
Black people are not human beings, because they mur- 
der each other, and in recent years they have started 
to murder white people. All of my life, whites have 
been murdering Blacks, and most of the time with no 
retaliation from -Blacks and no prosecution of the white 
killers. 

He also said that he used to be a Communist hater, 
but now they are OK because they are against Israel 
and because of the treatment Jews are now getting in 
Russia. 

Lou Gordon asked him where he came from, and 
finally pinned him down that his grandparents came 
here from England. He said that the Jews just followed 
the white people over here. He couldn’t say that the 
Black people followed the whites over here, because 
they were brought here by the whites as slaves. 

I feel that although Hitler is dead, the truth is that 
there are some just like him that are still alive. 




International 
Women's Day 


NE;W YORK, N. Y. — The International Women’s 
Day march drew 300 to 400 here on a miserable, rainy 
day. It really showed the roots of the women’s movement 
in New York City, how it started with the 1857 garment 
workers’ march. 

They started at the site of the Women’s House of 
Detention, went on to the site of the Triangle Shirtwaist 
Factory where there had been the terrible fire, on to 
A&P for the United Farm Workers, and to Klein’s for 
Farah. 

The speakers were good, too — one from Ireland, 
one from Vietnam who was very moving on the situation 
there now, a. woman who had been in jail in a Panther 
case, and a farmworker. 

• 

DETROIT, MICH.— International -Women’s Day was 
celebrated in Detroit with strong emphasis on its 
American roots in working women’s fight for their 
human as well as labor rights. 

After a brief presentation on the history of Inter- 
national Women’s Day, there was discussion by a panel 
including a Black welfare activist from West Side 
Mothers and a Chicana organizer from the United Farm 
Workers. 

In this year’s celebration of March 8, there was a 
new seriousness in the attempt to move away from 
strictly “cultural” activities and to look for a way to 
link up with Black and working women. 


£. OAKLAND, CALIF. — The Third World Women 
of the Bay Area held their own celebration of Inter- 
national Women’s Day with a theme taken from the first 
Black newspaper, published in 1827, the Freedom Jour- 
nal: “Too long have others spoken for us.” 

Over 1,000 women and men of all complexions at- 
tended. Photo displays movingly depicted the history of 
Third World women in the U. S. The pungent skits hit 
at sexism, the educational system, welfare, women at 
home and on the job, unemployment, and the entire 
capitalist system of oppression. 

If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box on page 3. 
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GM South Gate: Small cars mean automation, lay-offs 


By Felix Martin 

South Gate, Cal. — Not only are the oil com- 
panies using the energy crisis to do away with 
their competition, but also the large manufactur- 
ing companies, under the impact of the energy 
crisis, are going to more automation to do away 
with workers. 

Before the oil crisis we were making large cars — 
Chevrolets, Poiitiacs and Buicks at GM South Gate. We 
had about 3,600 men and two shifts. Since the crisis 
hit, the second shift has been abolished and over 2,000 
have been laid-off. Those of us left have worked only 
three weeks since Dec. 14, 1973. 

I was talking to one of the foremen recently, and 
he said that when we come back for the new model 
year in August we will be back to two shifts and pro- 
ducing a small car, the Vega. 1 asked whether that 
meant GM would be calling back those laid-off. But he 
said they will only be calling back at most 400 of those 
laid-off. 

BODY SHOP AUTOMATION 

It seems that the body shop is almost going to be 
eliminated by automation. There is going to be no solder 
plate, no solder grind booth, no pickup men who now 


No layoff notice at Uniroyal 

Detroit, Mich. — Everybody I’ve talked to is pretty 
disgusted over the 'recent layoffs here at Uniroyal. The 
one thing they all tell me is “never trust anything the 
company says! Only believe it if you hear it on the 
news.” 

This reaction came about because Uniroyal laid off 
about 250 workers with only three days’ notice. But, 
workers have come to expect this kind of stuff from 
Uniroyal — people are always being laid off with, no notice 
or being sent home after four hours. And with this kind 
of uncertainty plus what’s happening in other plants, 
most workers are saying “don’t believe anything you 
hear . . . until you get official notice.” 

This layoff was caused by speed-up, no matter what 
the company says. Most of the workers laid off were in 
the radial tire department. Although radials are really 
selling today, this department is the most automated. 
In radial, tires are built on a dual-drum machine where 
one worker turns out over 200 tires a day. These 
machines are very fast, too fast for one person. But, 
that’s why Uniroyal could lay off 250 people. 


work soft metal. All that will be left will be a few door 
hangers and hard metal finishers. The body shop now 
has over 200 men on a shift. The vast majority will be 
eliminated— over 400 for two shifts. The exact number 
eliminated isn’t known. But we know that with GM, the 
amount left will be the bare minimum. 

Already they are working in the body stop to begin 
the change. ;i :;,j. 

There is a lot of mixed feelings amdng those who 
are still left in the plant. The smaller car means hav- 
ing work. But we know all the trouble they had in Ohio 
when Vega workers were forced to wildcat at Lordstown 
because of the automated production there. We can ex- 
pect Hell when it comes out here. And it shakes the 
workers up. No one knows -who is better off — the guys 
who are out of the plant getting SUB but not having a 
job, or those left Who are going to have to try and keep 
going on the line but aren’t sure whether they will be 
able to keep up. 

WHO PAYS FOR LAY-OFFS? 

Half of the workers in our plant will be without a 
job. If this was a national trend we would end up with 
50 percent of all workers, out of work. Will the govern- 
ment tax the corporation’s extra profits to take care of 
those laid-off workers and theirl families? No, it will be 
those still working who will pay more to feed and clothe 
those out of work. Those working will end up supporting 
two families. 

In switching to smaller cars GM is reorganizing 
production. And it is a reorganization which is bringing 
in more automation, putting workers out on the street 
and forcing further speed-up mi those workers who are 
left. Everytime this system faces a crisis, their solu- 
tion means bad news for the working people. 
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Fleetwood 
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Detroit, Mich. — We have all heard that on March 25 
approximately 1,000 more workers will be laid-off at 
Fleetwood. The word is that the line speed will be 
slowed down to 48 jobs an hour. The committeeman 
came around in my department and said that the 
workers laid-off would be from 1967 up. With the lay- 
offs at Fleetwood and Cadillac Motors and all the other 
plants in the Detroit area, a lot of people are going to 
be on the street this summer. 

There was a discussion in my section the night we 
got the news. A Black worker predicted: “It’s going 
to be a hot summer.” A white worker said: “There’s 
going to be a revolution.” Even people who are usually 
quiet are mad as hell. After our 26 weeks of benefits 
run out and there are no jobs available, the only thing 
we have left is the welfare. 

At the union meeting that was held last Sunday, 
Jim Adams announced the new lay-offs. He said that in 
April, the plant might be down to one shift and then 
2,500 union members at Fleetwood will be on the street. 


He also contacted management and the International 
and neither of them had any answers either. 

The union (in other words, us) paid for Jim Adams 
to go all the way to Dallas, Texas, to the GM Council 
meeting, and all he had to report was that no one in 
the whole UAW officers knew what to do about the 
lay-offs. 

Out of 5,009 members of UAW Local 15 you would 
expect the union hall to be packed due to the lay-off 
crisis. But there were only 42 people at the union hall, 
and that includes the union reps. Everybody is aware 
of what kind of union we have. That’s why the members 
don’t even bother to come to Local 15 when there is a 
crisis. 

If we have a union, it is the workers in the plant. 
Let’s get ourselves together. 

—From FLEETWOOD WORKERS SPEAK 
P. O. Box 27004 
Detroit, Midi. 48227 


Chrysler Mack 


I have worked in this plant for nearly 30 years. In 
my early years I never thought I would live to see the 
day when the company would control and dominate 
workers with the blessing of shop stewards and com- 
mitteemen. 

I am working on a job which was a seven-man opera- 
tion before the lay-off. Now it is a four-man operation. 
When we yell for our representatives they never come, 
so we rush into management’s office with our contract. 
The supervisor counters with the supplemental agree- 
ment to the contract, showing us we do not have a leg 
to stand on. He only reads, “Management is accountable 
for all working assignments.” 

All workers who' have been out of the plant on dis- 


ability are back working. Some who have been out for 
four years had to come back or lose their jobs. It makes 
one sick to see a person work in pain. 

The only joy some workers get is to watch those ex- 
foremen back working production. Some of them nearly 
kill themselves trying to make good, hoping they will get 
‘back on supervision after this energy crunch is over. 

The union is nothing but a dues collection agency. 
All 'they can toast about is how much overtime they 
made last year that brought salaries up to $20,000. Work- 
ers are going to be forced to revolt to change their con- 
ditions in these stops. 

—Mack worker 


C&JHE LINE 


SUB fund 
drain worries 
auto workers 

by John Allison 

The United Auto Workers union is planning to have 
its convention in Los Angeles this June, and one of the 
top subjects will be supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits (SUB) because SUB funds are in danger of being 
wiped out in its present form. 

Remember the Guaranteed Annual Wage? Well, un- 
employment compensation and SUB were supposed to 
take the horrors out of lay-offs. So long as lay-offs 
were limited to model change-over and a work force 
cut back here and there, it appeared that everything 
was under control. 

SUB MAY GO BROKE 

Everything has changed with the huge lay-offs. The 
matter, of numbers has made the SUB fund look like 
the banks in the depression. There’s just so much money 
that goes into the SUB fund, and if the crisis continues 
and the old timers are laid-off late in the fall, the SUB 
fund will be broke. 

Workers are also asking why there are so many 
funds to contend with when they’re laid off. You have 
SUB, unemployment compensation, food stamps and 
welfare. Everything is at a different place, and you have 
to run all over town and stay in line for hours in each 
place. 

SUB IS TAXED 

And that’s only part of it. If you go on welfare, 
you have to pay it back or surrender your insurance 
policy. In SUB, you have taxes deducted from your 
check, or you pay them at income tax time. 

This running all over town to sign up here and 
there and waiting in line runs tempers pretty short. 
And on top of this, when you get to the point where 
you’re the one beipg taken care of, you’re often treated 
like dirt. The people working in the offices act like 
they’re doing you a favor, or like you’re a criminal be- 
cause you’re not working. 

PUT IT ALL TOGETHER! 

-Workers are sick and tired of running all over town 
to get what is rightfully theirs. They are demanding: 
One Stop For All! One Fund For All! One Check For 
All! 

And .they’re all saying the same thing— that if the 
work situation doesn’t change for the better, there are 
going to be a lot of young -workers out in the streets, 
which means that there can be a very, very hot sum- 
mer in Detroit this year.. 

Pipefitters' union rntism 

San Francisco, Cal. — I have been working with 
the Pipefitters’ Union since the early sixties and 
am still not a member. I was one of the first Black 
workers in this job and have made a number of 
attempts to join. The union has made it almost 
impossible to get in. The initiation fee is now 
$ 1 , 010 . 

In addition there are tests which involve an OK 
from union supervisors. I can pass any of the tests, in 
fact I have taught other workers how to do jobs. But 
when and where those tests occur is another thing and 
so I am still only a permit worker. A permit worker 
works only when tfie regular union members don’t want 
the job. You get ihe worst jobs and when the job is 
done you are out, with no seniority accumulated. 

I am a marine pipefitter and work onboard ships. 
The union also handles field work— city construction of 
new buildings. But these are the choice jobs in terms 
of pay, and you never hear of them through any regular 
channels. There is no posting for these jobs. The union 
officials know of them, but you have to brown-nose to 
get these jobs. 

The union is called the United Associated Journey- 
men and Apprentices, Local 38, but (the apprentice in 
that title is the biggest lie I ever heard. I have never 
seen an apprentice program advertised. It is still like 
when I got out of Ugh school and couldn’t get into a 
training program of any kind. I had to learn the trade 
on my own. 

Blacks are still in very low numbers in the union. 
And there are very, very few Black field members who 
work on new building construction at twice my wages 
as a marine pipefitter. The union recognizes me, but only 
when the job is nastier than they want to do. 

—Black Pipefitter 
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FAMINE AND REVOLT IN AFRICA 


EDITORIA 


That a general strike erupted in Ethiopia — where 
feudal conditions still prevail, with one third of the land 
owned by the royalty, one third by the church, and one 
third by land-owners — is proof that the African Revolu- 
tion was not stopped, but only driven underground, 
despite the countless military coups that have seemed 
to negate it during the past decade. 

The creativity of revolution is nowhere better seen 
than in the way it developed in Ethiopia, one of Africa’s 
poorest countries, with a per capital income of less than 
$60 and a literacy level of less than 10 percent, a land 
of 26 million people who are divided into 40 tribal group- 
ings and speak 70 languages and 200 dialects. 

DIALECTIC OF REVOLT 

The upheaval began on Feb. 18 in Addis Ababa with 
a strike of taxi drivers protesting higher gas prices and 
license fees. Inflation had doubled the price of flour, 
rice and bread since January. Thousands were soon in 
the streets, and soldiers were sent in to crush the revolt. 
Over a dozen were killed and 1,000 arrested. 

Far from crushing the unrest, however, the army 
itself broke out in a mutiny eight days later, forcing the 
dismissal of Haile Selassie’s cabinet. No sooner had a 
new premier, Endalkatchew Makonnen, been appointed, 
than the students began demonstrations, and rebel troops 
presented a list of 11 social demands, ranging from 
creation of political parties and release of political 
prisoners to labor and land reform. By then, even the 
Emperor’s promise to call a constitutional convention 
could not end the upheaval. 

The events culminated on March 7 in a four-day 
general strike — the first strike in Ethiopian history. 
The Confederation of Ethiopian .Labor Unions presented 
17 demands, and won them all — including the right to 
strike, free education for poor children, a free press, a 
minimum daily wage (of $1.50, three times what it is 
now), and even a clause; unprecedented in the world, 
to give workers their pay from employers for the time 
they were on strike. 


The depth of the revolt is seen in the fact that there 
were so many voices represented by the labor confedera- 
tion, and so many diverse committees to deal with in 
the army, that one diplomat protested, “you don’t even 
know who is the army.” Moreover, a full week after the 
general strike was over, a new mutiny broke out, this 
time among the airmen, who demanded the ouster of 
21 of their officers. 

Ethiopia in 1974 has become, at one and the same 
time, an inspiration for the freedom movements, and a 
warning to the world powers that Africa is a power they 
cannot afford to turn their backs' upon. 

MALIGNANT NEGLECT 

In the decade since the African Revolution first 
remade the map of Africa at the beginning of the 60s, 
and the “Christian West,” in fear, promised one percent 
of their Gross National Product to build up the Africa 
they had enslaved, there has been an actual movement 
backward by the technologically advanced countries. 

The current drought and famine in subSahara Africa 
is the direct result of this imperialistic policy of, not 
benign, but malignant neglect. Thousands upon thou- 
. sands of children have died from starvation, and more 
from measles epidemics tied to the famine. The deaths 
of 100,000 Africans have been laid directly at the feet 
of the U. S. in a recent report prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace by Roger Morris, a 
former aide to Secretary of State Kissinger. It was 
known for the last five years that a long-term drought 
was developing, yet no emergency plans were drawn 
until it was clearly too late. 

Horrifying as conditions are in the worst affected 
countries — Niger, Chad, Senegal, Upper Volta, Mali 
and Mauritania — UN Secretary Waldheim has warned 
that “the worst is definitely not over.” Meanwhile, It is 
not only Africa, but a full one-fourth of the world that 
is in danger of losing its fight merely to survive. Some 
of the most conservative of the experts are now predict- 
ing starvation for as many as one billion people by 1975, 


in 30 countries throughout Africa, South Asia, Central 
America and the Caribbean. 

What was supposed to be the “decade of develop- 
ment” has become the decade of despair for the under- 
developed lands — and the final blow may well have 
been given by the feudal Arab powers who have 
suddenly arrived on the global power scene. While they 
have been touting the “oil weapon” as a “revolutionary” 
act against the U. S., it is not the U. S., but the under- 
developed countries, that have been hurt the most. The 
cost of energy for the poor two-thirds of the world in 
1974 will rise $10 billion over two years ago, and the 
additional cost of food and fertilizer imports will be at 
least $5 billion more. As bad as their plight was before, 
it has become a thousand-fold worse today. 

There is. no way out except such revolts as in » 
Ethiopia and the solidarity we must show the African 
masses by both demanding massive aid to Africa and 
continuing our own anti-imperialist struggle. 
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AFRICA 

At the beginning of March, two African 
Rhodesians were hanged — allegedly for 
guerrilla activities. Prior to this news 
there was a report on the expulsion of 
the Russian author Solzhenitsyn. About 
the end of the same week, an anarchist 
in Spain was hanged. Of the three in- 
cidents, the Rhodesian episode had the 
least attention in the foreign press . . . 
In the cases of both the Russian author 
and the Spanish anarchist there was 
• strong solidarity between peoples of like 
ihind. Why was there no solidarity with 
the Africans? 

Correspondent, The Nation 
West Africa 

* • * 

The state of affairs in Ethiopia is not 
new. In 1963 there was discontent that 
only the rich were making progress and 
the ppor still struggled for subsistence. 
In 1971 school children demonstrated 
against increased bus fares. But this 
seems to be the turning point in 
' Ethiopia’s history, which provides a 
lesson to African governments. The pro- 
tests were not started by the army but 
by the people, who in the final analysis 
determine the course of events., 

Banku Seido 
The Gambia 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

A woman burned herself alive in 
Russia’s Red Square on International 
Women’s Day last month.. The only 
reason that we know about it was be- 
cause she did this in front of some 
British tourists. Her body was carried 
away and we don’t know if she is living 
or dead. 

I have to believe that this was no mere 
suicide. The fact that the only way she 
-felt she could “speak” was to make a 
human torch of herself shows the world 
the depths of corruption of the Soviet 
system. I can’t help but wonder who 
she was. Maybe she was Jewish or she 
might have been a woman activist. 


Perhaps it is better not to know and to 
think of her as a symbol of protest of 
all that is reactionary, fascist, and anti- 
human in state capitalist Russia. 

■ Feminist 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I first arrived at one of the 
International Women’s Day Conferences 
here, I was surprised to see more men 
than women in attendance. On my way 
to the child-care room, I passed litera- 
ture tables and was flabbergasted to see 
pictures of Stalin and Mao up on the 
wall along with ones of Marx and Lenin, 
as well as two huge flags with the 
hammer and sickle on them. 

When I saw who was selling literature 
(China-Albania Bookstore, U. S.-China 
Friendship Committee, Revolutionary 
Union) I figured that there were more 
men than women because these groups 
didn’t trust their women members to 
hand down their own line. 

It was clear they were just trying to 
use the idea of Women’s Liberation to 
further their own elitist goals. I didn’t 
stay around to get "educated” by the 
various speakers because, after seeing 
Stalin and Mao staring me in the face, 
all I wanted to get was out. 

Mother 

Detroit 

* * * 

We’d like to inform your readers that 
the Women’s Organization of Bowling 
Green State University is planning an- 
other Tri-State Women’s Coalition Week- 
end, April 19-21. The purpose is to bring 
ideas and people^ together to further 
communication and growth. A series of 
films about women Is scheduled for 
Friday night and there will be work- 
shops on varied topics ranging from 
Health Care to Revolutionary Feminism, 
on Saturday. 

Local members can provide accom- 
modations ami free child care will be 
provided all weekend. Registration is $3. 
To register, or for more information. 
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mite Lauren Carter, 312VS> E. 
t., Bowling Green, Ohio, 43402. 

on lhe docks of England not . . . unload 
any American coal” shipped for the 


Women’s Coalition 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


purpose of breaking the strike. 


Reader; 

Detroit 


MINERS' STRIKES 

I was a reporter on a paper near 
Wheeling, W.Va., in 1970 and my first 
assignment, fresh from college, was to 
write a story on wildcatting coal miners 
during the time of the Yablonski murder. 

I spent two days interviewing miners 
and came back to the office with a 
feature on the miners’ own stories, 
packed full of explosive words against 
the company, union beaucracy and- 
Nixon. I thought. Oh, Boy, my first 
by-line! 

The editor-in-chief took me into his 
office and quietly explained to me that 
neither he nor the public gives a damn 
what the miners think — he wanted to 
know from the union when the whole 
mess would be over. He called the local 
union president and took the story over 
the phone. 

I was glad that the last issue of N&L 
carried stories from the miners. Let 
them speak for themselves. 

Ex -Reporter 
New York 

* * * 

I read a statement by Harry Patrick, 
an officer in the United Mine Workers’ 
Union which expressed solidarity with 
the British miners’ strikes you repented 
on in your last issue. Speaking of coal, 
which he had heard was being sent from 
U. S. mines to England, he said, “We 
have no direct control over American 
coal once it leaves the mines. But we 
stand shoulder-to-shoulder with brother 
miners in England and we regard my 
attempt to break them strike as a direct 
attack on ns.” 

He also requested that “our brothers 


* * * 

The recent successful strike by W. Va. 

. miners which forced the governor to 
suspend his ruling that you couldn’t get 
any gas unless you had a quarter tank 
or less is not the first political strike 
of the miners. They also closed all mines 
in W. Va. during 1968 to force the state 
legislators to approve a bill which 
recognized black lung as a coal industry- 
related disease. They won that one, too. 

Ex-W. Va. Miner 
7 Detroit 

• 

TERRORISM 

The hijacking by Arab and Japanese 
radicals finds the Communists here 
blaming the Japanese terrorists but 
silent on the Arab terrorists. The 
Japanese mass media does not support - 
terrorism, but does not express any 
criticism against the Arab terrorists. 
Any criticism against Russia, China or 
the Arab nations has been taboo for the 
Japanese mass media since 1960 or the 
later 1950's — that is, since the Ikeda 
Cabinet. This tendency has become more 
conspicuous lately. 

Correspondent 
• L 'V Japan 

* * * 

John Alan’s “Black-Red View” on the 
SLA put into words what I had been 
feeling but wasn’t able to express about 
the relationship or rather, lack of it, 
between people like that and the mass 
movement. It’s frightening in the Bay 
Area right now because an environment 
of fear has been created. Worse, their 
actions have made it easier for the 
forces of repression to crack down on 
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- - - CONFUCIUS WHO? 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

The linkage of the name of Lin Piao with that of 
Confucius as if neither the 2,500-year span separating 
the two, nor death separating both from the living against 
whom the current mini-“Cultural Revolution” is direct- 
ed, has not stopped the China specialists in the prag- 
matic West from the most far-fetched speculation. After 
all, it, too, is off on an exorcist binge. 

Crises, despair, frustrations, alienations arc so ram- 
pant, East and West, that the indulgence in wild escap- 
isms is all-pervasive. Thus the European as well as the 
American press is once again not only busy deciphering 
the big character wall posters, but is also building these 
analyses on the untenable presupposition that the aged 
Mao remains the ever-young, ever-pure, ever-uncom- 
promising world revolutionary who has set out to create 
a new China Man in his own continuing revolutionary 
image. 

RUSSIA, MODEL; RUSSIA, ENEMY NO. 1 

The truth, however, is that even before Mao gained 
state power, when he was a practicing revolutionary, it 
never was as a world revolutionary but as a Chinese 
revolutionary nationalist who so distrusted the prole- 
tariat that his most original contribution to “Marxist 
strategy” was to outflank the cities and have, the army 
take over while the proletariat continued to work at 
their benches and the peasants in the fields. The great 
achievements of winning over both imperialism and the 
reactionary Chiang Kai-shek,' as well as unifying the 
country, were no sooner accomplished than Mao set 
out to rule in Stalin’s image. The commanding Com- 
munist heights in the state regime rested on a state- 
capitalist base that was openly so acknowledged as they 
followed the first Five-Year Plan. 

When seven years later . the opposition to Mao’s 
regime turned out to come from the left, he showed 


as little tolerance as Russian rulers do for theirs. In- 
deed, nowhere was this clearer than in the break with 
Russia when the Sino-Soviet conflict came to a climax 
in the so-called “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” 
Even though the American bombs were raining on North 
Vietnam, making it the beseiged fortress, the Chinese 
xenophobia disregarded all comradely pleas for a united 
front of the anti-war forces in support of Vietnam.' And 
finally, and again, Russia and China each practiced the 
exact same state-capitalist game in rolling out the red 
carpet for Nixon. 

Nothing, however, seems to stop the self-willed de- 
lusion of the so-called left in the West that somehow 
only Brezhnev is the revisionist while Mao remains the 
untainted revolutionary. 

And now, just as the end for Mao’s “closest com- 
rade-in-arms”, Lin Piao, came as Nixon was declared 
“less bad” than Enemy No. 1, Russia, the new mini- 
“Cultural Revolution” has, not accidentally, come 
wrapped in a special Russian spy story. 

THE ONGOING “REVOLUTION” 

Allegedly the new. almost-upsurge began last Janu- 
ary with a performance of a new opera, “Three Ascents 
Up Peach Mountain.” The Peoples’ Daily has castigated 
it as “an outrageous attack on Mao”; no more than a 
re-make of a 1966 opera which spurred on the “Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” Like it, the present 
opera, instead of promoting “the class struggle,” exuded 
the “Confucianist notion of the kingdom of gentlemfen.” 
The centerpoint of the present opera — or was it the 1966 
one — was a crippled horse that couldn’t gallop, that is 
to say, make the Great Leap Forward as Mao had 
ordered way back in 1958. 

Now, whether one starts with the current attack on 
the TV and radio coverage of the play as not recogniz- 
ing just how “counter-revolutionary” that opera was, or 
one looks, “realistically,” at the new no. 3 man on the 
Politburo, Wang Hung-wen, as the “radical” who’s 


challenging Chou En-lai’s foreign policy, the deeper truth 
is that the Red Flag denunciation and warnings against 
“settling old scores” and “dividing into this or that fac- 
tion” are actually attempts at once to make sure that 
the mass dissatisfaction with what /is present policy at 
home and abroad does not self-develop. Mao-Chou are 
presently bent on seeing that the opposition does not 
take on the proportions of the “Great Cultural Revolu- 
tion,” 1966-69, when a section of the youth, like Sheng 
Wu-lien, took Mae at his word that it was “right to 
rebel,” and both in the factories and in the fields ques- 
tions are raised as to conditions of labor. 

I’m not saying that there are no divisions within 
the leadership, much less that the leaders aren’t al- 
ready fighting over who’s to wear Mao’s mantle when 
(Continued on Page 6) ■ 
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the real movement. They have impli- 
cated the VVAW, Venceremos, Black 
Cultural Association at the State prison, 
and. some sources claim we now have 
1,000 new taps on phones, and 100 new 
FBI agent^ imported into the Bay Area. 

Activist 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The terrorism of the SLA is no less 
"revolting, but the sight of those thou- 
sands upon thousands of hungry people 
in San Francisco who lined up to get 
the free food was a shock — no matter 
how much we thought we knew about 
poverty in this “affluent” USA. Even the 
radicals who were chosen by the ^ SLA 
to distribute the food did not expect the 
needs were that bad. No wonder there 
has been a shift on the part of the poor 
from anger to grudging sympathy for 
the kidnappers. 

* Politico 
Detroit 

THE CAMPUSES 

Everyone keeps saying that the cam- 
puses are dead now, and that the 
“biggest” thing happening is streaking. 
It was important to me that this week 
110 students at Trinity College here 
(almost one-tenth of the student body) 
took over a faculty meeting to protest 
the firing of a leftist physics professor. 

Correspondent 
Hartford, Conn. 


struggle, like those in the UFW support 
committees. 

Student 

Florida 

* * * 

The situation on campus as far as 
activity is concerned is bleak. But when 
I got my copy of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion in the mail, at last, I felt great. I 
remembered how important freedom is, 
no matter how difficult the times, are. 

Student 
East Lansing 


o 


SUPPORT 

THE 

UFW 


The threat by the Teamsters to pull 
a garbage strike if Mayor Young en- 
dorsed the UFW grape boycott here in 
Detroit, is a new low for the labor move- 
ment. It reeks of the goon squad tactics 
the Teamsters used against the farm 
workers last summer in California. 
Where they couldn’t beat the UFW then 
by beatings and killings and sweetheart 
contracts, they won’t win now in De- 
troit by “holding up for ransom, the 
million and a half people who pay taxes 
in Detroit” — as a recent UFW release 
points out. 


* * * 

The idea of “free association” stands 
out in the Constitution of N&L Commit- 
tees. I think that many of the students 
I talk to here don’t understand what free 
association is. They think they do it 
every day. Some also think that workers 
are backward. They will never “freely 
associate” until they are able to com- 
municate across class lines and without 
class barriers. There are, however, 'some 
students who do associate with class 


I know for sure that the rank and file 
teamsters don’t support this grandstand 
play by their leaders here in Detroit. It 
only shows me that the Teamsters are 
smarting from the recent wildcats of 
lettuce and asparagus farm workers in 
California. These workers have voted 
“with their feet” against the Teamster 
contracts which maintain the slavery of 
the contract farm labor system. 

UFW Supporter 
Detroit 


A 


'EXECUTION OF PVT. SLOVIK' 

It was a powerful TV movie, but I 
kept wondering. The execution of Pvt. 
Slovik happened almost 30 years ago. 
Why have they kept it undercover for 
all these years? Were they waiting for 
Eisenhower to die? They really down- 
played his role. He was the one who 
had the decision-making power and was 
the one who ordered Slovik’s death. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Pvt. Slovik was no coward. To me, he 
was one of those conscientious objectors 
like we have today who just didn’t want 
to kill anybody. 

Maybe, he was the only man who died 
as a result of a court-martial under 
Eisenhower — technically. But many old 
soldiers from all over the country have 
told me that Eisenhower hung two Black 
soldiers in Germany for fraternizing with 
fraulines. I don’t know if it was true, 
but it says something about this country 
that an awful lot of soldiers sure thought 
it was true. 

Reader 

Detroit 

• 

INTERNATIONAL MAIL 

In Montreal, we seeip to be facing a 
government identical to Nixon’s follow- 
ing his landslide victory, but when a 
strange odor is overcoming that of roses. 

The Liberal Party holds almost all the 
seats in the Quebec National Assembly. 
Yet in the regime of Premier Bourassa, 
scandals have begun to surface in the 
government, the police, the crime com- 
mission, and the Olympics. The Liberals 
are like a vast . structure supported by 
hot air which is cooling. 

Bourassa is so conservative in his 
economic and social policies that he has 
squeezed out the right-wing Union Na- 
tionale and the Creditistes, while the 
independence party (PQ) has failed to 
provide a real alternative. New prob- 
lems and old problems left unsolved are 


haunting this government which now 
feels cheated of the fruits of electoral 
victory. 

Correspondent 
Montreal, Quebec 

* * * 

The political situation is at a stand- 
still now. The workers show less activity, 
as if they were preparing for a new 
jump. The rise in the cost of living, the 
closing down of factories, the corruption 
at government levels, the incapacity of 
the official leftist parties, all create a 
sense of uncertainty. 

I think the “lack of credibility” of the 
U. S. President puts a shadow of mysti- 
fication over all European governments 
— hence a lack of capitalistic programs, 
a lack in the expansion of accumulation, 
and a colossal increase of national debts 
not to let the situation run out of control. 

In my trade (shipping) the future 
cpening of the Suez Canal harfgs like a 
big menace over the value of the ships, 
but owners as usual carry on as if 
nothing will change in the future. 

Correspondent 
Naples, Italy 

* * * 

We fought in ’67, went to jail. We 
fought in ’69, lost and went to jail. We 
have been fighting for freedom since 
1499, through 1634, 1795, 1799, 1863, 1941,. 
1967, 1969. We are continuing to fight 
until we are FREE from Holland. 

News & Letters is one of our important 
eyes and ears. Thanks. All roads lead 
to victory of the people. 

Vito 
. Curacao 


OUR THANKS TO ALL THOSE 
READERS WHO HAVE AN- 
SWERED OUR URGENT APPEAL 
FOR FINANCIAL HELP TO CON- 
TINUE NEWS & LETTERS. 
HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR 
DONATION? 
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Youth discussion: 

. SLA terror threatens youth movement 


By Chris Norwell 

The American youth movement is witnessing a dis- 
gusting new form of terrorism, and its long struggle for 
freedom is being tarnished. The Symbionese Liberation 
Army has made its debut by first murder and then 
kidnapping. And no one is quite sure what these acts of 
terrorism are going to mean to the growth and survival 
of the left movement in this country. ; , , 

When the Weathermen first came on the scene in the 
late ’60s they didn’t get any popular support from the 
majority of the youth and certainly none from the work- 
ers: Their actions never got anything changed; if any- 
thing, they made things worse, and they didn’t foment 
any mass movements behind them, as they thought they 
would. X also think that they were one of the reasons 
the youth movement tapered off in the ’70s. 

WORSE THAN WEATHERMEN 

So now why, three years after the Weatherman ex- 
perience, dogs the SLA pop out of the mud and bring 
us this terrorist nonsense, worse even than the Weather- 
men because this involves life, not just property, when 
nowhere in the World has .it ever brought any social 
changes, except Jo make life more repressive? I wish I 
knew the answer to that. I wish I could easily say that 
this is all a CIA plot, and leave it at that. 

But unfortunately I can’t believe it’s a CIA plot. I 
have to .take the SLA at face value and believe that'they 
came out of the “left,” if for no other reason than that 
is what they are- being made out to be and that is how 
the authorities are going to deal with it. 

And what will happen to the youth movement now? 
The i movement started out with young people fighting 
in the Civil Rights movement, the anti-war movement. 
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and the many freedom struggles that have since taken 
place. What will happen to the many leftist youth organ- 
ibations and freedom-fighting groups in the hands of the 
authorities when the working population thinks the left 
has degenerated into kidnapping and murder? 

Who will then rally to free political prisoners, as so 
many did for Huey Newton, Angela Davis, the Gaines- 
ville vets, and many others? I see that no one is saying 
“Free Remiro and Little.” 

TERROR OR MASS MOVEMENT 

I hope that we never reach that stage. Yet these 
things have a way of catching on, even if they don’t 
work. Someone else will no doubt try their own little 
guerrilla stunts. Just like after the first dude hijacked 
a plane to Cuba, many others followed, and now you 
can’t even get on an airplane without being checked-out 
thoroughly. The Man will always find a way to combat 
individual threats to his existence. But the one threat 
he can’t overcome is the power of the oppressed people 
uniting to fight for freedom. And that’s going to have to 
be done by ' the people themselves, not by self-styled 
saviors of the poor. 


War Resisters' Conference 

'What we mean by amnesty' 

The lollomna statement was adopted at a recent 
Pan-Canadian Conference of the Coalition of American 
War Resisters in Canada held in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. — Ed. 

As people who have been oposed to the U. S. govern- 
ment’s war in Indochina and face prosecution or other 
loss of rights because of our opposition, we demand 
universal amnesty. This does not mean forgiveness or 
forgetfulness for our acts of resistance, of which we are 
proud. Nor does it mean that we are begging permission 
to “return to the American fold.” 

We are calling on the American people to demand 
with us that the U. S. government stop any efforts to 
prosecute us or deny our rights because of our just acts of 
resistance. Specifically, we demand immediate amnesty 
without conditions (such as alternative service) and 
without case-by-case review, for: 

-• All military resisters (including “deserters”) and 
draft resisters, whether in exile or underground in the 
U. S. 

• All persons who, because of their opposition to the 
war and the military, have been administratively pun- 
ished, convicted by civilian or military courts, or are 
subject to prosecution. 

• All veterans with less-than-honorable discharges. 

The war in Southeast Asia is not over. We demand 

that the U. S. government fully implement the cease- 
fire agreements and thereby immediately cease all mili- 
tary operations in Southeast Asia, and support of its 
client governments in Indochina, and insist upon the 
release of all political prisoners in South Vietnam . . . 

We call on all who support us to help in the case- 
by-case legal work while continuing the fight for am- 
nesty. But wherever we live, and whereyer we see our 
future, we are one in the conviction that it was right to 
resist participation in the U. S. government’s war in 
Indochina. This is what we mean by amnesty. 
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he dies. Nor am I saying that there isn’t an attempt to 
curb' the military power which no doubt gained ascend- 
ency at the Ninth Party Congress, over which Lin Piao 
presided and was named Mao’s closest comrade-in-arms. 
But the truth is very obvious: the greater role of the 
army wasn't due to any “conspiracy” by Lin Piao. Mao 
always set a high priority for the military and specif- 
ically called it in to put down the left whom they began 
calling anarchists. 

The present shuffling about of military commanders 
from “their own” provinces to new locations is just that, 
just a shuffling about, intra-party, intra-elitist, within 
the ruling bureaucracy. Not a single one has been re- 
moved; many old CP hands have been returned back to 
power. And above all, the detente with American im- 
perialism goes on apace everywhere and anywhere, in- 
cluding the Middle East and West Europe where China 
prefers American imperialism to Russian expansionism. 
Russia, of course, does the exact same thing in bidding 
for the U.S. hand against China. 

WHY MAO’S GROUND? 

What is it we’re supposed to read into the Chinese 
poetic flair which now declares, that Confucius and Lin 
Piao are “like two cucumbers on the same root?” Whose 
side are we supposed to take when it’s now alleged that 
Lin Piao defamed both Mao and the Chin Emperor who 
had unified China and did so by a mammoth book-burn- 
ing? Was that supposed to represent “suppressing the 
reactionary scholars” just as Mao once gaid, whereas 
those who followed Confucius were “the reactionary 
scholars and gentry?” Isn’t it more reasonable to think, 
not of a period B.C. but very much of today, 1974, 
where the educational system is being questioned, before 
and after the “Cultural Revolution?” 

Why should anyone take seriously the critique of 
Beethoven as a “revisionist” when in fact what really 
concerns the masses is conditions in the factory? Wasn’t 
it a fact that during the “Cultural Revolution” the epi- 
thet,. “economism,” suddenly was bestowed with the fan- 
tastic meaning that workers who dared ask for higher 
wages and better conditions of labor were guilty of 
economism when, in fact and historically, among Marx- 
ists it had always stood for reformist leadership who 
wished to restrict the workers’ activities only to trade 
union matters instead of the political field? 

And isn’t the present accusation of Russia’s desire 
for nothing short of transforming China into “a Soviet 
colony” in fact a cover for once again preferring Nixon- 
Kissinger as not only “less bad” but the preferred ally 
against any developing revolutionary situation outside 
China? 

It is hardly a secret that the “independent” jour- 
nalists care not a farthing about revolutionaries, and 
less still whether China or Russia represents “true” 
Communism. Consciously or unconsciously, the compul- 
sion to present Mao as the world’s greatest revolutionary 
toes the Pax Americana line of breaking up the Sino- 
Soviet orbit to its own global designs. That the New 
Left populist-anarchist interpretation of Mao also helps 
the myth of Mao, the unsoiled revolutionary theorist, 
only goes to prove what strange bedfellows politics 
makes. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page X) 

one is suffering from some type of occupational disease. 
Many others have died from those diseases. 

Government statistics show that the death rate of 
workers in hazardous occupations is higher than the 
death rate of any other segment of the country. They 
show that the average worker in factories, mines or steel 
mills, retiring at the age of 50 to 55, only lives five years 
after retirement. As a worker once said, after 15 or 20 
years in a factory, the company^ has taken away the best 
of your health, your body, and your mind. 

It was only about 10 years ago that the TJAW began 
to take up the issue of workers’ occupational health. 
This was because some workers were discharged from a 
small foundry because of their age, and were hired at 
another company. The company gave them examinations 
while hiring them, and discovered that each one had 
very bad lungs from dust they had inhaled for over 15 
years, and only had a short time to live. 

The union sued the company they had worked for, 
and since that time workers have been suing com- 
panies through the UAW after retiring because of job- 
related hazards. I have heard that foe UAW is the only 
big union that has this clause in their contract — and 
the companies are fighting tooth and nail to get it 
deleted from the contracts. 

*The time has long passed for the government to 
recognize the tragic facts about the destruction of human 
lives. All these years it has been such a low priority 
item for both government and medicine, but evep now 
I have to feel it is a long way off before they recognize 
it attd do something about it effectively. 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Black History: mass action ignored 



by John Alan 

This year’s celebration of Black History Week went 
by like a smooth Madison Avenue operation. Politicians 
fell all over themselves to dedicate Feb. 9-15 as Black 
History Week. 

This is a far cry from the way we used to celebrate 
Black History Week (nee Negro History Week) when 
I was a child. Then the celebrations toad an air of almost 
clandestine protest, held in musty churches and dingy 
rec-halls in the Black community. 

In spite of this new pomp that has come along with 
the nation’s recognition of Black History Week, the 
most important ingredient was missing. Indeed, a whole 
decade seems to have been ripped out of Black history. 

It has only been six years since the high water 
mark of the Black Revolution in this country, a Revolu- 
tion that projected: onto the American scene a new and 
vibrant dimension — a conscious Black struggle for 
freedom. 

And yet, when one listens to the official votaries ot 
Black History Week, this struggle seems to have faded 
into the remote past. Nothing underscores that remote- 
ness more m the official mind than when Wilson Riles, 
the Black State Superintendent of Public Education in 
California, dedicated Black History Week. He did not 
think it relevant to mention either Selma or Montgomery, 
Ala. — sdenes of some of the most intensive confronta- 
tions of the Black masses against entrenched white 
racism. 

Instead of a celebration commemorating the heroic 
struggles of Black people against racism, what we got, in 
BOTH the Black and white press, was a list of achieve- 
ments of Black individuals — as if these individuals 
existed somewhere outside of the Black Mass Movement. 


As Others See Us 


Farmers predict new 
upswing in beef prices 

Springfield, O. — I have talked to several farm 
economists and several feed suppliers and the trend 
points to a great shortage of beef by late May or June. 

What’s happening is simply that the price of corn 
is way up over last year and farmers with corn in 
storage have found it more profitable to sell their 
stored corn and get rid of their livestock than to keep 
.the corn for feeding to cattle. 

Because of Nixon’s economic policy of lowering the 
price of beef and opening present corn surpluses to 
export trade, the price for corn is up and beef is down. 
This makes feeding cattle cost more than the farmer 
can get for his corn on the market. So they’re dumping 
a lot of cattle on the market and selling their stored 
corn at huge profits. 

Out of necessity, the farmers have been forced by 
the government to sell their cattle now at no profit and 
to sell the stored corn at a large profit just to save 
themselves from major financial difficulty. 

Thus, the price of beef will be down for a couple of 
months and then really go up. This will surely hurt the 
smaller farmers who are forced to sell beef now at cost 
. and will make a nice tidy profit for the big cattle cor- 
porations such as Westinghouu% etc. who can afford to 
feed the cattle on feed lots unu’ the market price goes 
up. 


Individual achievements, no matter how great, can 
only have significance and can only be understood in 
the context of the mass movement toward freedom — 
and how they hinder or help that movement. 

When the real qualitative achievements of the Black 
Mass Movement of the last decade are ignored, the 
“official historians” are trying to bring about a discontin- 
uity of Black History. Especially today are they trying 
to separate the 1960’s from the 1970’s. But they can’t be 
historically separated because the “powers that were” 
before the hurricanes of Detroit and Watts are still the 
“powers that be” in the U.S. government. 

What we see is that part of the agony of Vietnam 
has been transferred to the Black ghettos of the U.S. by 
the Nixon Administration, which both implicitly and ex- 
plicitly, has tried to make sure that the Black Revolution 
of the 1960’s was not only stopped in its tracks, but rolled 
back forever! 

The liberal’s dream, that the end of the war in 
Vietnam would stimulate useful employment and pro- 
duction at home, has come to naught. It has come to 
naught precisely because of the very nature of the 
capitalist system of production. 

This system of production is not geared to any con- 
cept of a high standard of living for those who work, or 
in the -main for the purpose of manufacturing useful 
things frfr human existence, or in any way intrinsically 
democratic. This is a reality that every worker and 
every Black person in the U.S. knows. 

Presently ana historically, Black masses have been, 
and always will be, in continuous and ceaseless revolt 
against this racist and class so'ciety. 
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Noted Hegelian reviews Philosophy and Revolution 


Review of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION by 
Prof. Louis Dupre, JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF 
IDEAS, April 19 74. 

* * * 

IS THERE a definitive dialectical aufhebung by 
which the communist society moves beyond the abolition 
of capitalist structures into a new, permanent state? 
This is one of the most controversial questions in the 
20th century interpretation of Marx’s thought. Each dif- 
ferent interpretation of this final twist of the dialectic 
has given rise to a different concept of the future of 
Marxist society. It depends on the quality of the final 
negation whether the Marxist revolution must be con- 
ceived as an unending one (Mao’s China), or as resulting 
in a stable -but negatively defined non-capitalist society 
(U.S.S.K.), or as giving birth to a new humanism with 
entirely different norms than those of both capitalist 
and anticapitalist society (the revolutionary movements 
against communist state capitalism in East Germany, 
Hungary, C.S.S.R. and Poland). 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA considers the humanist in- 
terpretation the only authentically Marxist one. She does 
so while fully realizing that Marx no longer uses “human- 
ist” language after the Paris Manuscripts. Yet her case 
is not based upon a preference of the early “philosophi- 
cal” writings to the mature “socio-economic” ones (she 
accepts a full continuity in Marx’s development), but on 
the nature of the revolutionary dialectic. That dialectic, 
she claims, is essentially Hegel’s own, that is, a dialectic 
in and through which the human subject develops. 
Rather than being a pre-established objective law, as in 
Stalinism or Maoism, the revolutionary dialectic is the 
life of the subject itself. It is essentially human in the 
•sense that man is both its beginning and its teleological 
end. 

TO BE SURE, Hegel’s dialectic occurs within the 
Notion. But as Lenin pointed out in the Notebooks, Hegel 
himself at one point substituted the term “subject” to 
that of Notion. I shall not concern myself here with 
Lenin’s (or Miss Dunayevskaya’s) reading of Hegel, which 
appears to me strongly influenced by a strictly Marxist 
theory of praxis, but I shall instead follow the author’s 
interpretation of Marx’s dialectic in its own right, for 
it well deserves our attention. What is at stake in the 
dialectical negation is much more than a vision of the 
society of the future. The nature of the dialectic defines 
the methods and goals of the revolution even, and partic- 
ularly, at the present stage. Without the ever new im- 
pulse of the living subject, the revolutionary dialectic 
spends itself -and its anticapitalist movement comes to 
stagnate in a State capitalism, thus replacing the fetish- 
ism of the commodities by -the fetishism of the State. 
Such a judgment may seem surprising in the face of 
Trotsky’s “permanent” revolution and Mao’s “uninter- 
rupted” struggle. Yet, the author shows in an illumin- 
ating and- highly critical chapter on Trotsky (whose 
secretary she was), how the Russian revolutionary 
leader, even after his exile, was never able to surpass 


the idea of a Russian State socialism. As for Mao, his 
continuous attempts to rekindle the revolutionary spirit, 
far from being romantic, are' hard-nosed attempts to 
initiate a true State capitalism by driving up the pro- 
duction. 

LENIN, TO WHOM Miss Dunayevskaya devotes her 
most inspiring pages, was alone to understand the sub- 
jective and therefore ever original character of the 
revolutionary dialectic. Even he did so only after the 
inability of traditional Marxism to cope with the world 
war compelled him to rethink his entire theory. By re- 
reading the first chapter of Capital in the light of Hegel’s 
Logic he finally understood that dialectic is not an ob- 
jective scheme “applied” to a variety of situations and 
worked out before hand. The human subject invents its 
revolutionary dialectic forever anew. For Trotsky this 
dialectic always remained an objective abstraction to 
be adjusted to the circumstances but never to deviate 
from preconceived definitions. Even Mao envisions the 
revolution entirely in terms of an objective necessity: 
the class struggle is an inevitable, permanent law which 
the revolution itself cannot abolish. 

For Lenin, on the contrary, the revolution is a sub- 
jective event, or rather an integration of the object by 
the human subject. To Lenin, the creation of the 
Worker’s state is not a permanent acquisition of the 
revolution, for such a State may develop into a geniune 
socialist society or it may degenerate into State cap- 
italism. One of the ironies revealed by Miss Dunayev- 
skaya’s study is that those who preached the permanent 
revolution were precisely the ones who never completed 
the dialectical movement. 

NOR IS HER .critique limited to the Marxists of the 
Communist world. Sartre himself in his Critique of Dia- 
lectical Reason never accepted the living man, that is, 
. the real masses, as subject of the revolution. He remains 
a French intellectual who despite all his talk about prac- 
tice has never overcome the elitist concept of theory. In 
contrast to his theory and that of the Russian and Chinese 
orthodoxy Miss Dunayevskaya sees the truly innovative 
dialectic at work in the masses that staged the revolts 
against the- communist regimes of East Germany, 
Hungary and Poland. Their spontaneous movement shows 
a better insight into the nature of revolution than the 
theories of their Marxist leaders. They felt that State 
capitalism had failed to liberate man and they knew that 
the revolution was about man. Thus the last part of 
Miss Dunayevskaya’s study entirely consists of a critical 
reflection upon contemporary history. 

AFTER READING her provocative work one cannot 
but wonder whether this is “scientific” or “Utopian” 
socialism. Today’s communist leaders will certainly dis- 
miss her interpretation as “utopian.” So would perhaps 
Engels have done. Nor am I entirely sure that the 
author would have received Marx’s own support. Yet 
in the long range that may not toe too important. For 
at least this intuitive study brings into the open the 
difficulties which traditional interpretations of Marx’s 
dialectic, “the algebra of revolution,” had to escape to 
attempts to cope with them. 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory 


BRITAIN 

The following letter has just arrived from Harry 
McShane in Scotland: 

The political situation is very disturbing. Wilson 
is Prime Minister, but be can be toppled by the 
Liberals and Tories. Labour received a setback. 
Seven Scottish Nationalists won seats in the north 
of Scotland. The west of Scotland voted Labour, but 
in a number of constituencies, the Labour candidate 
had a narrow squeak. The Liberal gains Were in 
England. 

It is obvious that the bourgeois propaganda 
against the miners bad some effect. The call for 
“national unity to defeat the crisis” was listened to 
by many. 

The strike of the miners demonstrated the power 
the workers possess, but the campaign was devoid 
of political content. The political offensive of the 
Tories was not replied to. 

Wflson spent most of his time on the reforms 
Labour would pass. He intends to repeal the Indus- 
trial Relations Act, the Hostsing Finance Act, raise 
old age pensions and nationalize building land. That 
was all included .in the Queen’s speech yesterday. 

The trade union leaders are more than ready 
to collaborate with the employers. The crisis is still 
here and will remain, but capitalist ideology has 
scored for the time-being. 

=3 « ft 

PORTUGAL 

Over 200 Portuguese, soldiers and their junior 
officers rebelled in Caldas da Rainha, and marched 
on Lisbon, 50 miles south, before being stopped and 
returned to their barracks. The rebellion is bringing 
to a head the growing discontent over the 13-year 
war waged against the African people in the Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa. 

General Antonio de Spinola has written a book 
in which he .urged that war against the African 
guerriUas be given up as a war that cannot be won, 
and that the African territories of Portuguese Guinea, 


Angola and Mozambique be granted equal status in 
a federation with Portugal. The General was dis- 
missed along with General Costa Gomes who sup- 
ported his views. 

The dismissal of the popular generals highlighted 
the general discontent in the Portuguese army over 
pay rates, lack of promotions and the prospect of 
being killed in a futile, never-ending war. Reports 
of numerous meetings in army barracks all over 
the country persist and several bombings have 
taken place. 

' v $ * * 

SOLZHENITSYN 

So long as Solzhenitsyn was in the Soviet Union 
and subject to prosecution; there was good reason 
not to criticize his views. Today he is free in- Swit- 
zerland and his wife and children will join him 
shortly. He has an alleged $6 million in Swiss banks 
and is free to speak his mind. 

In a 15,000-word statement directed to the Soviet 
leaders, he reveals himself as an anti-Marxist, re- 
actionary believer in authoritarianism and orthodox 
Christianity with no faith in democracy. He lumps 
Lenin with Stalin and sees the revolution of 1917 as 
a disaster. 

His fatalism is expressed in his own words: 
“Over the past half-century Russia’s readiness for 
democracy can only have diminished. I am inclined 
to think that its sudden reintroduction today would 
be merely a melancholy repetition of 1917 ... So 
should we not perhaps acknowledge that for Russia 
this path was either false or premature, and that, 
for the foreseeable future, Russia is destined to have 
an authoritarian order? Perhaps that is all she is 
ripe for today. Everything depends on what kind of 
authoritarianism lies in store for us.” 

If this is the message that Solzhenitsyn has to 
offer, he will find few takers inside or outside of 
Russia. 


KURDISTAN 

Kurdistan as a country is non-existent today, 
but still exists in the aspirations of three million 
Kurds battling . Iraq, Iran and Turkey, who occupy 
their traditional homeland. The governments of Iraq, 
Iran and Turkey, while loud in their declarations for 
the Palestine refugees, are brutal in the suppression 
of the Kurdish minority within their own countries. 

Last week, Iraqi President Ahmed al-Bakr an- 
nounced he was granting the Kurds “legitimate na- 
tional rights within the framework of a single home- 
land.” They will get the Kurdish language recognized 
and a special legislature under the control of 
Baghdad. 

The presence of large quantities of oil in the 
Kurdish area make it imperative that they foe paci- 
fied. The Kurds think differently. They want their 
own country and the control of their own destiny. 

♦ ■ * * 

EUROPE 

• f.j 

Both Kissinger and Nixon have shown increased 
displeasure over the activities of the Common Market 
countries, led by France, in making independent oil 
arrangements with the Arab countries. All countries 
are appalled by the scandals involving numerous 
government and industry officials who have taken 
bribes and made huge profits in the fluctuating 
currency market. 

The Common Market countries find it impossible 
to arrive at any common policies. The national in- 
terest of each overwhelms any possible goals that 
all might find in common and lack of agreement 
breeds today’s chaos. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
drawn up 30 years ago to provide troops while the 
devastated European economies got back on their 
feet. Millions of Americans today are finding it 
difficult to understand why 300,000 U.S. troops are 
still being maintained in Europe at a cost of $30 
billion a year, money that could be better used to 
rebuild the cities of the United States. 


Nixon-Kissinger tell Latin Amenta: US. will continue to rule hemisphere 


(Continued from Page 1) 

has begun forcing the resignation of left-wing Peronists 
from government posts, including a number of provin- 
cial governors. Police, dressed as civilians, have made 
raids on left-wing newspapers and magazines. 

A new bill supposedly aimed at terrorism contains 
provisions against “illicit associations” and can be used 
to Stifle any opposition. It is being imposed only eight 
months after the repeal of similar measures of the 
previous military regime. 

BRAZIL: MILITARY CENTERPOST 

But the centerpost not only for the militarism that 
has been seeping steadily throughout Latin America, but 
for what has been termed the economic resurgence of 
Latin America, has been 'Brazil. The military has been 
entrenched for several years and has used terror and 
torture as a way of life. 

At the same time, Brazil’s rise economically has 
been great. With 102 million people, Brazil is the most 
populated country of Latin America, and over the last 
few years has emerged as the most powerful economy. 
The gross national product rose 11 percent in 1973, the 
biggest gain of any major nation. 

For capitalism it has those twin virtues of ample 
raw materials and cheap labor. In addition, it has now 
begun to enter the world’s market place with industrial 
goods, becoming one of the world’s leading shoe manu- 
facturers, building auto parts such as engines for export, 
and making computers. Auto workers earn $100 a month; 
shoe workers 50c an hour. 

Two-thirds of Brazil’s population ' is urbanized. A 
decade ago the reverse was true. Huge trading com- 
panies have been created to stimulate overseas sales — 
each has a bank or finance concern, a manufacturing 
organization and an international marketing system. 
THREE DIVISIONS 

Development such as Brazil’s, together with isolated 
development in other underdeveloped countries, has been 
termed the “Second Industrial Revolution,” of Latin 
America. All the -countries are no longer lumped to- 
gether as have-not nations. 

Rather the division is into three: the haves, the 
have-nots, and the industrialized nations short of oiL 
Brazil fits into the latter category of countries that 
previously supplied raw materials and is now emerging 
in the industrial area. 

The have nations are those which possess a needed 
raw material. Oil is again the magic commodity. Brazil 
needs it; Venezuela and Ecuador, and soon Peru, are 


producing it. Venezuela is the world’s third largest ex- 
porter of oil at 3.3 million barrels a day. 

Some theorists on the left have sought to make an 
economic unity of this division into three. These coun- 
tries acting together would become independent of the 
developed world. They feel there is a shifting balance 
of power from the countries that control capital to 
those that possess natural resources and can finance 
the development of the Third World together with the 
few nations having limited technological development. 

IDENTITY WITH THIRD WORLD 

It is true that some of the Latin American leaders 
at the conference identified themselves as part of the 
Third World. Luis Echeverria, President of Mexico, 
noted that, “Latin America forms part of the Third 
World. Its struggles are coincident with, and paraEel 
to those being made by other nations against colonial- 
ism, modern attempts at subjugation, injustice in inter- 
national .transactions.” 

But without a thorough -going social revolution at 
home, there is no use talking about third world soli- 
darity. The vortex of the world market is too powerful 
to escape solely by economic solutions. 

There can be no illusions about nations with natural 
resources dominating over those which control capital. 
To do so leads one precisely to narrow economie solu- 
tions, rather than to social revolution. 

CUBA: HOPE THAT SOURED 

S' ’>al revolution which could have provided a gen- 
uine alt*, -'ative for the present period was most viable 
in the Cuban Revolution, which has just celebrated its 
15th anniversary. But that revolution has become en- 
tangled in the big power politics of the U.S., Russia and 
China. 

The visit of Russia’s Brezhnev to Cuba, which occurred 
just prior to the Kissinger meeting with the Latin Amer- 
ican foreign ministers, had two interconnected points of 
reference — the continuation of Russia’s detent with the 
U.S. and the Sino-Soviet conflict. Both are diversions 
from the concept of social revolution as a continent-wide 
question for Latin America. ~ 

. Brezhnev, with Castro by his side, declared that 
Cuba was not “a strategic base” for influence and con- 
demned the past Communist policy of trying to export 
revolution. Castro responded by supporting the policy of 
peaceful co-existence and came down' strongly on the 
side of Russia in the Sino-Soviet conflict 
CHINESE OPPORTUNISM 

Nor does China provide an alternative. The revolu- 


tionary rhetoric of the principal contradiction on the 
international scene being between the oppressed people 
of the Third World of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
against the imperialist forces headed by the U.S., re- 
mains precisely that, rhetoric. The policy was forged 
when China challenged Russia for leadership of the 
world Communist movement. 

China’s emergence on the world scene in the late 
1960s meant a new tactic — establishment of relations 
with governments in Latin America, including repressive 
ones, in the hopes of trade and political influence. No 
matter the revolutionary rhetoric. The new U.S.-China 
relationship forged a new Sino-Latin American relation- 
ship. 

What emerges is that independence from the ec- 
onomic, political and social dominance of the U.S. must 
be faced in a total manner. That domination can be 
fought, but not by seeking solutions among the other 
big powers who so easily change -tactics when it suits 
their political purpose. There is also no solution in 
partial social revolution in which one has the govern- 
ment, but not the power, as in Chile. 

Nor can there he any way forward in a meeting of 
the native bourgeoisie and military of the Third World 
couhtries, as if the Third World did not itself have the 
two worlds of oppressed and oppressor within each coun- 
try. Only social revolution, as a mass activity, can pro- 
vide a way out of domination by either private or state 
capitalism, and by either foreign or native oppressors. 


San Francisco city strike 

(Continued from Page 1) 

orders nullifying the wage gains due to “illegal work 
stoppage.” 

Public sentiment was against the strikers on three 
actions: the closing of the public sewage plants, which 
poured 100 million gallons of raw sewage into the water 
and on the beaches; walking out and abandoning over 
200 aged and disabled at the Laguna Honda Home 
(hundreds of volunteers took over later); and the closing 
down of the S. F. General Hospital Facilities, the only 
place for needy patients. This was intensely played up 
by the press: But labor held together, and the public 
generally expressed solidarity with the aims of the 
strikers. - 
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Company is 
winner in 
benefit racket 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Some workers who are now retired were discussing 
what corporations think of their employees while they 
are working for the company, especially from a personal 
point of view. All agreed that the union in its early 
struggles and organizing days understood the com- 
panies correctly when it said that the company’s interests 
were -opposed to workers’ struggles. 

This is still true today, although the union leaders 
have turned into the opposite of those early days. Now 
they say that workers should take special interest in the 
jobs where they work, because of all the benefits that 
workers are receiving from companies through the un- 
ion’s collective bargaining for workers with the corpora- 
tions. 

One retired worker said, “Many of those benefits 
are helpful to workers, but neither workers nor the pub- 
lic are fully aware of how much rip-off the company 
and'union get out of workers. First, all of those benefits 
are paid by workers’ sweat. After every contract, pro- 
duction is raised on workers. And of all the money that 
is taken out of workers’ checks that goes into the com- 
pany and union escrow for workers, about 50 percent of 
workers never get a dime of it. 

“Just take the money that is taken out for compen- 
sation benefits. If and when a worker retires, he never 
gets a dime of it. If he or she retires after 65 they can- 
not draw a dime of SUB pay. One of the biggest gim- 
micks is that SUB pay gives a worker 95 percent of his 
basic pay when he is laid-off. There are only a very 
few of those laid-off who get 95 percent of their basic 
pay.” 

FORCED TO RETIRE 

Another worker said, “Man, the biggest gimmick 
is in retirement. I saw on TV several weeks ago where 
Standard Oil of California had pressured some of its 
older employes to retire on early retirement. These were 
office and professional workers, ages ranging from 56 
to 60 years old. 

“One was saying how loyal he was to the company 
all of his 30 years. In fact, he said he loved the com- 
pany so much he never bought gas from any other 
company in 30 years. Now the company had forced him 
Out, and he was suing to try to get his job back. 

“He had put money in with the company for stocks, 
and it was supposed to pay him full dividends if he work- 
ed until 65. But if not, he would lose two-thirds of his 
dividends. That had caused him to lose faith in the 
system. He said now he can understand what the Civil 
Rights movement of the ’60s was all about.” 

As we were listening to those professional white- 
collar workers from Standard Oil, we had to think 
of how companies specialize in brainwashing their em- 
ployees. In the case of the UAW, they have the help of 
the labor leaders. They have many workers saying- that 
I only buy what my company produces. If not, I am 
buying against my own interest. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Voters, vets, workers mount new revolts 
while politicians play with impeachment 


by Michael Connolly 

The stunning defeat on April 16 of James 
Sparling, Republican candidate and ex-Nixon aide, 
in. the election to fill Michigan’s Eighth Congres- 
sional district seat, revealed yet another aspect 
of workers’ fury against the Nixonomics of. re- 
cession and inflation. While newspapers and TV 
around the world analyzed the defection of rural 
Republican voters in a district held continuously 
by the G.O.P. since 1934, the truth is that Sparling 

was beaten by a massive anti-Nixon vote among workers 
in Bay County, where unemployment now stands at 15 
percent, in Saginaw (11 percent) and in Lapeer (13 
percent). 



— News & Letters Photo by Terry Moon 

Josefina Flores speaks at labor women’s convention 


Bureaucracy rules at labor women's convention 


bv Mary Holmes 

Chicago, III. — On March 23, over 3,200 women 
came to the opening convention of the National 
Coalition of Labor Union Women (CLIJW), 1,000 
more than had originally been expected. It was 
the pressure of rank-and-file women workers, in 
unions and unorganized, that forced the labor 
bureaucracy to rush in and control this organiza- 
tion. 

Tlje labor bureaucracy brought out its “big guns” 
for the meeting— Addie Wyatt, Olga Madar, Harriet Van 
Horne and Myra Wolfgang. So anxious are they to keep 
a stranglehold on this organization that Olga Madar is 
“Stepping down” from her post as a UAW International 
Vice-President to devote full time to CLVW. 

The union bureaucracy certainly widened the gulf 
between itself and-its membership in the way this con- 
vention was organized. The registration fee was $12, not 
including transportation, food, or lodging. Many <ff 
the women there were minor officers who had been 
“sent” by their unions, and would not rock the boat. 
SCARED TO MEET IN DETROIT 

The largest union caucus was from the UAW, 
as were most of the big shot bureaucrats, organizers, 
sergeants-at-arms, etc. Officially, Chicago had been 


chosen as the meeting place in order to avoid UAW 
domination.But I got the feeling they were Scared to 
death to meet in Detroit, where unemployed and laid- 
off woinen would have changed the whole direction of 
the convention. 

The most serious restriction on attendance was limit- 
ing admittance to union members only— just eight percent 
of working women. This effectively excluded thousands 
and thousands of non-union women, • including those ac- 
tively engaged in trying to organize their shops. It also 
excluded the Brookside miners' wives who had wanted 
to speak to CLUW about their work in trying to re-estab- 
lish the United Mine Workers of America in Harlan Coun- 
ty, Ky. They decided not to come, since the odds were 
strong that they could not even get in the door. 

.Women from Welfare Rights Organization and 
Wounded Knee supporters were also told they were 
not welcome — 'all this despite CLUW’s original state- 
ment of purpose touting “sisterhood” and proclaiming one 
of their main goals to be “organizing the unorganized.” 

FARMWORKERS FIGHT TO SPEAK 

The specific issue which polarized CLUW loitg be- 
fore March 23 was whether or not they would formally 
support the United Farm Workers (UFW). Throughout 
(Continued on Page Z) 


Three days after the election, Nixon’s own Commerce 
Department revealed the Gross National Product figures 
(GNP) for the first quarter of 1974. Despite Nixon’s 
incredible and continued assertion that “there will be no 
recession in 1974”, the figures proved what American 
workers already knew from bitter hours in unemployment 
lines — that the U. S. is in a severe recession. The GNP 
dropped 5.8 percent, a plunge exceeded only slightly in 
the near-depression of 1958, and far worse than had 
been predicted. 

UNEMPLOYMENT MEASURES RECESSION 

Even the bourgeois economists agree that the bottom 
has not yet been reached. Nor have the layoffs ended, 
especially in auto, as unemployment continues to grow. 
By March, the jobless ranks reached 4.75 million, over 
five percent of the U. S. work force. This figure, chilling 
as it is, does not represent the severity of the crisis. For 
production workers, the unemployment rate is now 7.2 
percent; for minorities, 9.4 percent; and for teenage . 
workers, 15.0 percent. In Michigan alone, nearly one-half 
million workers are on the streets. 

The depth of the recession cannot be explained by 
the Arab oil embargo which is now “over”— leaving in its 
wake huge increases in energy prices. The Nixon admin- 
istration had decided by last summer— long before the oil 
embargo— that the “overheated” economy would have 
to be slowed down by increasing unemployment. 

REAL WAGES PLUMMET 

The Nixon attack on American workers has not 
limited itself to driving up the unemployment rolls. Sky- 
rocketing inflation, the worst in 26 years, has far more 
than wiped out any wage increases. In the last year, the 
cost of living jumped 10.2 percent overall. Food prices 
are ud 22 percent, and fuel is up an incredible 59 percent. 

The truth is that real spendable income is now drop- 
ping at the rate of five percent a year, the second biggest 
decline in the history of America. Factory workers today 
are making only 91 cents for every dollar they made in 
1967. And for wholesale and retail workers, the figure is 
67 cents. The “compromise” minimum wage bill passed 
by Congress last month, far from “lifting millions out of 
poverty” as Labor Secretary Brennan claimed, actually 
consigns millions to a slave-wage scale, as prices race 
far ahead of the minimum wage. 

THE ILLUSION OF SUB 

Enormous publicity has been given to the benefits 
that laid-off auto workers are receiving through a com- 
bination of unemployment compensation and the Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits (SUB) provisions of the 
UAW contract. It is impossible to pick up a newspaper 
or watch the TV news without hearing of the “full protec- 
tion” from the hardships of layoff this plan offers. It is 
widely believed that every laid-off worker is getting 95 
percent of his pay for one year. 

For the 140,000 workers now laid-off in auto alone, 
such assertions are incredible. 

More than half of the 89,000 workers laid-off by Gen- 
eral Motors are not eligible for SUB pay at all, because 
they have less than one year’s seniority. In Ford and in 
Chrysler, especially Chrysler, the percentage of those 
ineligible for SUB is even higher. At one Chrysler plant, 
when 2,300 workers were laid-off, only 650 were eligible 
for SUB. These workers have been forced to live on 
unemployment compensation alone, which in some cases 
means living on $16 a week, and at best pays $77 a week, 
no matter how large the family. 

One bitter worker, laid-off from GM with SUB bene- 
fits told News & Letters: “The whole SUB propaganda 
you read in the newspaper is a complete fraud. Nobody 
gets SUB pay for a year. It depends on how much senior- 
ity you have. If you have enough to get SUB fra* a year, 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Commission sees Equal Rights as no rights 


Oakland, Cal. — On June 1, 1974, new state- 
wide work rules are to go into effect which will 
change current laws on -overtime pay to time- 
and-a-half after ten hours, rather than the cur- 
rent eight hours, and will eliminate break times 
altogether. 

Since the 1800s women workers have fought for, and 
won, certain “protective laws” giving women and chil- 
dren protection on the job. In many cases these benefits 
have been extended to men simply because it was im- 
possible to give them to the women and not the men, as 
in the case of breaks. 

These regulations have been threatened by the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment, (ERA), for 
under the guise of “Equal Rights,” employers are 
“equalizing” conditions — that is, everyone will have it 
equally bad. To prevent these protective laws from dis- 
appearing altogether, a new law was passed this year 
extending these regulations to men. 

The job of establishing these new work rules went 
to the Industrial Welfare Commission (IWC) whose job 
it is to set work rules for the entire state. This Com- 
mission, composed of five members, only one of whom 
is a labor representative, voted four to one to extend 
the working day for all workers to ten hours before they 
can receive time-and-a-half pay. It is clear that their 
interpretation of Equal Rights is NO rights for men or 
women. 

An. article on the hearings in Union W.A.G.E. re- 
ported that “Only four of the orders covering highly 
organized industries like manufacturing and transporta- 
tion provide for overtime pay after eight hours. Six 
orders do not require overtime until after ten hours, 
three have no daily overtime requirement and, in indus- 
tries related to agriculture ... overtime provisions are 
waived if food is perishable — which in effect means no 
overtime. The two orders covering farm workers and 
1 household workers do not mention hours. 

“Union Women’s Alliance to Gain Equality (Union 
WAGE) has been fighting for three years to prevent the 
destruction of protective laws proposed in these IWC 
recommendations ... We have already lost a great 
deal and we will have to start again at the beginning 
to win back these benefits, to fight for legislation with 
teeth in it to limit hours, to limit the weight that can 
be lifted, to provide overtime pay and voluntary over- 
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time for all workers, to restore couches and lounges, 
meal periods and rest periods — all of the conditions 
which are necessary for the health and welfare of work- 
ing people.” 

A woman hospital worker described the IWC’s ac- 
tion: “We work and work, and for years have struggled 
for certain protections. Now they’re being taken away. 
We earn barely anything as it is, and inflation eats up 
every raise. We have always had to put up with the job, 
and people trying to control how we think and what 
we wear. Now they even want to control when we go 
to the bathroom.” 

— From leaflet of News & Letters Bay Area 
Women’s Liberation Committee and Union W.A.G.E. 

Labor women's 
convention 

(Continued from Page 1) 

the conference, the UFW received the strongest, most 
vocal support from the women who attended. The only 
rank-and-file worker to address the convention was 
Josefina Flores, a Chicana farmworker-organizer from 
Chicago, who was “allowed” to speak before the final 
session began. 

Her description of conditions in the fields was the 
only time that working conditions came up at all. She 
asked for support from CLUW for the UFW boycott 
of table grapes, non-union lettuce, and Gallo wines. 
She received a long standing ovation, and there were 
even crocodile tears on the part of the labor bureaucrats. 
But then it was “business as usual” as they tabled the 
whole issue and proceeded to jam through, among other 
things, their own “election.” The singing of “Solidarity” 
after this debacle made me sick. 

.With all its fancy-printed programs, patches, and 
other mementos, CLUW is as far removed from the 
objective conditions facing working women— especially 
all the women who were not there — as was the distance 
between the posh hotel it was held in and the nearest 
factory, unemployment office, or welfare office in 
Chicago. 



Mother Jones— working class legend in her own time 



The Autobiography of Mother Jones. Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago, III $3.50 


She was before my time, so I never heard her speak, 
but' many miners told me tales of Mother Jones during 
my years as a miner in West Virginia. 

“I can remember travelin’ half way cross the state 
just to hear Mother Jones,” one miner recalled. “An’ 
man, you listened when she talked. I can tell you that 
by the time she got through layin’ out the coal opera- 
tors, you were ready to take on the devil himself to 
win the union.” 

Such was the power, the inspiration of Mother Jones 
— a legend in her own time. For her there was but one 
world worth living in and fighting for — the world of the 
working class. Through this world she fearlessly strode 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box on this page. 


from 1872 until 1930 — the year of her death at age 100, 
and still active in the class struggle. 

WOMEN OF COAL 

The coal miners claimed most of Mother Jones’ 
energy and time, and she travelled through the nation’s 
coal camps, urging the miners and their families to 
organize and fight the ruthless coal operators and the 
state legislatures they controlled. But among her fa- 
vorites were the women of coal, who were often or- 
ganized into mop and broom or pot and pan picket 
brigades to stop scabs from working — and on occasion 
to keep their own husbands from going to work. Much 
in the book is very real today, and nothing more so 
than the courage displayed by the women of coal in the 
current Brookside, Ky. strike. 

If Mother Jones had been a man, she would un- 
doubtedly have been murdered by the hired gunmen 
of coal— which included sheriffs and their deputies. As 
it was, she narrowly escaped death dozens of times as 
bloody class warfare raged around her. Equally amazing 
.was her physical constitution, which had to withstand 
the chilling cold of mountain winters as well as months 
of sweltering heat in prison. 

Nothing could deter her, whether she headed an 
army of children textile workers in Pennsylvania march- 
ing to New York to dramatize the horrors of child labor, 
holding up handless arms or fingerless hands of chil- 
dren six and seven years old; fighting with miners from 
Appalachia to Idaho; or tongue lashing reactionary leg- 
islators, ruthless coal operators— and even presidents 
of the U.S. 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

She also saw the growing division between labor 
leaders and the ranks. “The rank and file,” she wrote, 
“have let their servants become their masters and dic- 
tators. The workers have now to fight not alone their 
exploiters but likewise their own leaders, who often 
betray them, who sell them out, who put their own 
advancement ahead of that of the working masses, who 
make of the rank and file political pawns.” 

Clarence Darrow noted in his foreword to this 
work: “In all her career, Mother Jones never quailed 
or ran away . . . Over and over she was sentenced by 
courts ... She stayed in prison until her enemies 
opened the door . . . This little book gives her own story 
of an - active, dramatic life. It is part of the history of 
the labor movement in the United States.” 

The Kerr publishers have performed an important 
service in reorinting this powerful work. 

—Andy PhUlips 


| WL NOTES | 

Saying “We must organize, we must have unity,” 
and “We need land — and revolution!”, poor women in 
India have taken the lead in action all over the state 
of Maharashtra. The women have forced merchants into 
lowering food prices, destroyed bootleg liquor shops, and 
led the growing peasant union movement. 

* * * 

Women employees at Harlem Hospital in New York 
City, angry at the omission of women from the pro- 
motion list and supported by the National Black Femin- 
ist Organization, have won several demands from the 
administration. Future goals are revamping the nursing 
school and child and health centers for the community. 

« * * 

Striking maids and other service workers have vir- 
tually emptied several major hotels in Paris, France. 
Because travel agencies rent blocs of rooms at reduced 
rates, workers lose money because most work for a 
percentage of the room rate. They are asking a minimum 
wage of $69 a week. 

* * * 

In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 3,000 women workers 
marched to the Emperor’s palace. They marched for 
better working conditions and equal pay with men. Police 
dispersed them at the palace entrance, although a small 
delegation was allowed inside. 

NY cabbies take over meet 

New York, N.Y.— The last general membership meet- 
ing of Local 3036 of the Taxi Driver’s Union showed the 
gulf which exists between the union leadership and the 
workers. We’ve had more than enough of President 
Harry Van Arsdale’s leadership along with his 12 old 
men who are Vice-Presidents. None of these leaders 
have driven a cab for years, if they ever did. 

Right from the start of the meeting on April 10, the 
conflict between workers and bureaucrats was made 
clear. When Van Arsdale proposed 1 that we hear the re- 
ports of the officers, this was voted down in favor of 
an immediate discussion of the contract by the rank and 
file. 

During the discussion many young drivers called 
Van Arsdale every name in the book. They raised these 
questions to cheers from the 1,000 drivers present: Why 
hasn’t the union been able to negotiate a contract since 
the last one expired in November? Why has the per- 
centage of the fare which the driver keeps gone down 
over the last few years? What happens to the dimes 
which are deducted from each fare (totalling millions 
of dollars a year) which are supposed to be for our 
pension and welfare fund? Why are pensions (maximum 
$100 per month) and other benefits worse than in a 
lot of non-union places? 

Van Arsdale answered by saying we don’t know the 
“facts,” as; if we don’t see how hard we work every 
week and how we’re being robbed by the garages. 

The leadership really has no answers. The meeting 
ended as a stand-off between Van Arsdale and the many 
young cab drivers who want to get rid of him. 

—NY taxi driver 

Uniroyal wants 125 percent 

Detroit, Mich.— The crunch may be on pretty soon 
at Uniroyal. It used to be that any production over 110 
percent (wp work on piece-work rates) wasn’t paid any 
extra, so that once you’d made that much over your 
quota you could stop for the day. But the company just 
cancelled that part of the contract. 

Now they can ask for 125 percent or even more if 
they want to. It’s hard enough just to make out at 100 
percent, but I also heard that there’s a lot of pressure 
on the people who aren’t making (heir quotas to get their 
production up. 

Another complaint is that a lot of people say that 
they haven’t been paid the full amount for their produc- 
tion. Also, many workers say that the company is really 
getting into these stupid little one-day lay-offs where 
they phone you up only a few hours ahead of time and 
tell you “We don’t need you today, come in tomorrow.” 
They also laid off the whole aircraft and truck tire de- 
partments for a week, blaming it, on “shortages.” 

If they force production up enough, we can expect a ' 
lot more of this. 

—Uniroyal worker 
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Flintkote workers risk life and limb in 'the pit' 


Los Angeles, Calif. — The Flintkote plant 
where I work has a paper recycling mill, which, 
if you have ever worked anywhere else, is like 
moving from heaven to hell. To begin with, it 
is run 24 hours a day, seven days a week. You 
work on a rotating shift of seven days on, two 
off, with four days off every third cycle. The 
first seven are graveyard, then swing, and finally 
days. 

We make a paper which is used in housing con- 
struction. In the beater room the old paper is dumped 
into a huge vat of hot water and acid, made into a pulp, 
and run through a screen onto a conveyer belt. The 
belt carries the pulp to a machine which reconstructs 
it into large rolls of paper. These are, in turn, cut into 
sheets one yard long and stacked up. 

THE PIT— A HELL HOLE 

The paper making machine is a huge three-story job 
manned by nine men. The .major work and problems 
come as the paper is running through the machine dry- 
ing out. It frequently breaks, and when this happens 
the entire crew has to rush into “the pit”. Each man has 
a specific job involved in either clearing out the broken 
paper or feeding a new segment through the machine. 

In summer the pit gets to 120” and up. The rollers 
which you clear the paper from are hot enough to give 
you third degree burns. A great danger comes from the 
rollers when you feed the new paper through — if you 
push too far your fingers get crushed. 

When the paper isn’t going through the machine 
the pressure is really on, because no production is going 
out. Even if you are in the middle of lunch you have 
to stop eating and go in the pit and clean ft up. The 
“tour boss” just tells you to take your lunch with you. 
PRODUCTION-MADNESS 

The excess paper from these breaks is called “hay”. 
When too much hay accumulates in the pit, the crew 
has to go into the pit to clean it out onto a conveyer 
belt which carries it topside. No human being should 
have to go down there. They should develop the machines 
to get the hay out of the pit. 

We are usually in the plant only eight hours and 
the men like that. But it means no lunch break — you just 
take if when you can, and if the paper breaks it is too 
bad, down in the pit you go. Why can’t we have a 
relief group which would keep the machine going, 
since that is what the company wants, but give us time 
to eat? 

If, when your shift is over, the man who is to replace 
you doesn’t show up, you have to stay another eight 
hours on the job. When vacation time comes, the workers 
on two shifts work 12 hours while the man on the third 
shift is off. 

I only wish the company was as concerned With 
safety as it is with production. They have this slogan — 


The Only Way is the Safe Way — on yellow and black 
signs in the plant. Not long ago the foreman brought 
around a safety pamphlet the workers were supposed 
to read. 

One item stated that if you didn’t point out a 
safety violation you could get written up. Workers began 
putting up signs pointing out specific violations, such 
as grease on the handrails into th^ pit and unsafe stairs. 
The foreman took them down. 

What is most shocking is that with all these inhuman 
sweatshop conditions the plant is unionized! The Team- 
sters collect $10 a month after $60 initiation fee. Some- 
thing has got to be done. 

— Flintkote Worker 

foremen foul op at Pier SO 

San Francisco, Calif. — Soon after we began loading 
the ship on the night shift at Pier 50 we got the rumor 
that the job was an -“early quit,” that instead of leaving 
the job at the usual four in the morning we would be 
out much sooner. But longshoremen, having been offered 
this kind of “speedup carrot” before, are very skeptical. 
Only after determining how much cargo there was for 
the ship did it appear that the story was valid and all 
hands looked forward to leaving the pier early. 

But then the “brains” that belong to the company 
intervened and things took a turn for the worse. An 
attempt was made to load big vans in the hold where 
it was obvious they couldn’t fit. So they had to send 
out the first one to be replaced by a Hyster (a big lift 
jitney) to restow cargo already in the hatch to make 
room for the vans and then, before that could be done 
the Hyster had to be discharged. We saw the “early 
quit” estimation not only become illusion but soon 
realized we were going to be stuck. Sure enough, we 
didn’t get out until six in the morning. 

Events of this kind concretely raise the question of 
why these people should be deciding anything for us. 
Their main talent appears to be catering to the com- 
panies for their jobs and they accomplish that mainly 
by proving that they are 100% against us. The company 
superintendent who appeared most responsible for our 
wasted hours on the job in this case was stealthily, and 
not so stealthily, doing longshore work— this while long- 
shoremen are not getting enough jobs. The night’s events 
prompted one brother to mention that the farm workers 
had been demanding election of foremen on the job. 

Another remarked, “If you went to some of these 
supers and asked them something personal, like ‘How’s 
the kids?’ they’d figure you were off your trolley be- 
cause that has nothing, to do with tonnage.” An old 
timer added to that one this way, “But they would talk 
about ‘the kids’ if they figured that would increase 
tonnage.” 

S.F. Docker 
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Fleetwood 


Chiysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Last Saturday night a Black mill- 
wright was fired by a guard for supposedly breaking 
into a cigarette machine. It was impossible that this 
brother had broken into the machine because another 
worker had already reported that the machine was 
broken BEFORE the worker went down near the mach- 
ine, but that didn’t stop the guard. 

The worker, Clark, had been sent to Zone 1, where 
the cigarette machine is, to look for a missing Hi-lo. He 
was in the area with his foreman’s permission and in- 
structions. While Clark was on his way to look for the 
truck, another worker came back from Zone 1 and told 
us the machine had been broken into. 

Management sent a guard, Scott, to investigate the 
break-in but he just grabbed the only man in sight. He 
told Clark, “Give me your badge.” The worker said his 
badge was in his locker, but he wanted to know whether 
he was fired or suspended. The guard just took the badge 
and said, ‘-‘Don’t report back to work tomorrow.” 

When he got back and we heard what had happened, 
some of us got together and said we wouldn’t report to 
work the next day if this man was fired. We notified our 
Acting Chief Steward who said he believed Clark was 
innocent. Joe Zappa, Local 212 Vice-President was also 
called. Later that night, Rybicki of Labor Relations told 
the guard to stop the man’s time at 9:15 or 10:15 and he 
was sent home on suspension. 

Clark is still not back and we don’t know if he is 
fired, suspended or what. This incident raises a big ques- 
tion: how can a guard fire someone for supposedly steal- 
ing front a cigarette machine which Chrysler doesn’t own? 

Most of us in 3610 feel that Clark should be reinstated 
with back pay. But many workers are saying it’s worse to 
get fired by a guard than by management because the 
union doesn’t do anything and then you never get your 
job back. 

— Chrysler Mack worker 


Detroit, Mich.— I have been on lay-off, and I met 
this guy who’s still working. He told me "Be glad you’re 
not working. Everybody is having a hard time in there. 
Hundreds are going out on sick leave, the job is so 
hard. You go out on sick leave for two weeks, go back 
for one or two days and you have to go out again. 

“There is a new policy. If you’re out on sick leave 
and someone else holds your job for 30 days, he gets 
it. Seniority doesn’t matter. This is causing a scramble 
for jobs. There are so many workers out sick that the 
company is having a hard time running the line. They 
have to shut it down every day, even though they’ve 
got foremen working all over the place violating the 
contract.” 

This guy also told me that the people out on sick 
leave are having a hard time getting their checks. Some 
haven’t gotten anything for weeks. I think they are 
trying to stop the sick leaves, because it’s the way 
people are fighting the speed-up. What Fleetwood needs 
now is a good wildcat. 

—Afternoon shift worker, Fleetwood 

• 

Things are so bad in the body shop since file big 
lay-off that the older workers are saying they have 
never seen anything like it. One day, there were 60 
workers out on sick leave. Most of the workers who 
used to work in the body shop are on lay-off, and 
the place is full of people from Dept. 21 and from the 
cushion room. Most of them have 10 or 12 years seniority 
or more. 

The speed-up means that we are missing a lot of 
jobs. Repair can’t keep up, and they aren’t being asked 
to work overtime any more. So the cars are coming 
out like scrap and I guess they’ll be shipped out to the 
dealers like that. I wouldn’t want one. 

.—■Day shift worker, Fleetwood 



by John Allison 


The unresolved problem in the world today is cheap 
labor. 

tow that unemployment is so severe here in Michi- 
gan we see it is a problem not just for the foreign work- 
ers who must work for low wages, or for Southern work- 
ers, but for highly organized workers here, - as well. 
Cheap labor hurts our wages, our working conditions, 
and causes runaway shops and widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

UNION’S ROLE 

The late Walter Reuther took the UAW out of the 
AFL over the question of “organizing the unorganized.” 
He sent his brother, Victor, to Europe to try to get the 
trade unions there to link up with his union. They sent 
word back: Organize your own before you come to or- 
ganize us. The European labor movement did not like 
George Meany because of his bull-like ways of insist- 
ing: My union or no union. 

Meanwhile, to this day, the union bureaucracy has 
not organized workers anywhere, and the problem of 
“cheap labor” remains to plague labor throughout the 
entire world. 

FOREIGN WORKERS FIGHT 

Management and many politicians always talk about 
cheap foreign labor hurting American workers, as if 
it’s the workers’ fault instead of the capitalists who are 
always looking for cheap labor to exploit. It sure isn’t 
the workers in the other countries who are happy to 
work for low wages. They’re always fighting to raise 
their living standards the same as we do. 

And as a matter of fact, a whole lot of the indus- 
tries in the cheap labor countries are owned by Amer- 
ican businessmen who have deliberately set up plants 
where labor costs are so low. They’re the real cul- 
prits and power behind the mess of cheap labor, and 
that’s where the fight to solve the problem ought to 
be waged — with our own capitalist class. 

SUB benefits denied workers 
who refuse low-paying jobs 

by Felix Martin 

The last day of work at GM South Gate before a 
three month layoff for retooling for the Vega, we had a 
discussion of our SUB (supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits) and the attempt of the unemployment office to 
force laid-off auto workers to accept low-paying jobs. 

Workers who had been laid-off earlier, during the 
energy crisis, had gone to the unemployment office ex- 
pecting to draw both their unemployment benefits and 
SUB payments. But some soon found that they were 
being called up for low-paying jobs of $2 to $3 an. hour. 
They were told if they refused these jobs they would 
lose both unemployment benefits and SUB. If they ac- 
cepted them, the sub would be used to subsidize the job 
to 95 percent of what we were making at GM. 

UAW GOES ALONG 

We are being told that the SUB that we had al- 
ready worked for, what we had fought for and used 
our sweat to build up, is being denied to us unless we 
work at whatever job they decide to send us on. Some- 
thing we have already earned is being given to us only 
if we work some more. 

The guys were really mad at the union. They can 
understand the corporation, which will benefit by not 
having to pay as much SUB, but now they are saying 
the damn union is just as bad, since they must have 
known what was going to happen but didn’t do anything 
about it. 

The union went along with GM in return for a dues 
checkoff system in the new contract which allows them 
to get dues taken out of our SUB. 

“TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION” 

Some of the workers want to take the whole thing 
to the Labor Board and claim taxation without repre- 
sentation. But there never has been a favorable decision 
handed down for labor during a Republican Adminis- 
tration. 

We are going to be off for about three months and 
are classified as “long-term” with no definite call-back 
date. We may be forced to accept whatever jobs are 
thrown at us. In previous layoffs they would not force 
you to accept low-paying jobs. If you were a trim line 
worker they would have to find that type of work and 
at the pay scale you had at GM. Now they are using the 
SUB payments to force us into anything they find. The 
unemployment office and GM are working together on 
this, but what the helLis the UAW doing in their bed? 
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The death of French Premier Georges Pompidou 
enabled President Nixon to upstage his globe-trotting 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger by meeting with the 
heads of state of seven different nations in Paris on 
Sunday, April 14. But one day in Europe is no sub- 
stitute for the “Year of Europe,” declared in 1973 by 
Nixon-KiSsinger to re-establish U.S. supremacy in West- 
ern Europe. 


EUROPEAN DOUBTS GROW 


That position had been held because there had been 
mutual concern and opposition not only to Russian im- 
perialism, but also to working class revolt in each nation. 
In moving on its own for world domination, the U.S., and 
especially under Nixon, raised serious doubts about how 
far the U.S. would go in defending European interests 
when they conflicted with U.S. imperialist aims. 

Instead of consulting with the heads of Europe, Nixon 
arrogantly and unilaterally acted on a series of critical 
issues having potentially catastrophic consequences. He 
continued the drain on American resources by escalating 
the senseless war in Vietnam and extending it into Laos 
and Cambodia. Then, after stunning Europe and the 
world by his sudden policy switch which opened the doors 
to detente with China and Russia, he dropped another 
bombshell with his New Economic Policy of 1971. 


The latter move, taken to stem U.S. inflation and 
halt the growing working class opposition to mounting 
unemployment, solved no problems at home, but did pro- 
duce havoc in European and Japanese capitalist trade 
relations, as well as feed international inflation and un- 
employment. Working class struggles to maintain a 
decent standard of living swept throughout Europe as 
the economic crisis grew. 


This irresponsible capitalist behavior on the part of 
Nixon understandably alienated further the European 
governments, and coupled with the Watergate trouble at 
home, doomed the “Year of Europe” to a stillbirth. 


OIL EMBARGO DEEPENS CRISIS 


Into this degenerating capitalist crisis was added a 
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elections highlight European disarray 


new destructive element — the Arab oil embargo, which 
further fragmented the European nations as they scram- 
bled to make separate deals. This disunity accurately 
reflects the growing revolt among the workers in each 
country, who have no confidence whatsoever in their 
own governments. 

To head off this *revolt in Britain, Prime Minister 
Heath tried to use the energy crisis to break the strength 
of the coal miners who were refusing to work overtime 
in protest to a government refusal to grant them a much 
needed increase in wages. Heath precipitated a direct 
class conflict, and called for an election he hoped would 
continue sTory rule as well as break the strength of labor. 

While Heath was himself defeated, his successor, 
Labor Party’s Wilson, rules a minority government, and 
cannot exercise any real leadership. In Italy, daily 
strikes have all but crippled the nation, which has just 
seen the collapse of its 36th government in 30 years. 
The next government will be ho more effective than the 
last, and the quadrupling of the cost of oil from the 
Arab suppliers will add a staggering $3.5 billion trade 
deficit this year. 

Indeed, the global politics of oil insures continued 
economic dislocations, despite the desperate dealings by 
governments with the new sawdust Caesars — King Faisal 
of Saudia Arabia, Libya’s military dictator Colonel Quad- 
affi, and the Emirs and Sultans of the other oil princi- 
palities. 

For a while, West Germany’s Brandt displayed 
leadership in easing tensions with East Germany and 
Russia. But inflation and unemployment created new 
class conflicts and a new left oppostion has arisen in 
Brandt’s own Social Democratic Party. Recent party 
election losses now bring into question his own continua- 
tion in power. 

STRIKES USHER IN FRENCH ELECTION 

In France, meanwhile, the May 5 election will be 
held in an atmosphere of increasing strikes which have 
even included bank employees for the first time) The 


three major candidates are Gaullisfs Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas and Finance Minister Giscard d’Estaing, and 
Socialist Party leader Francois Mitterand. The Com- 
munist Party has joined in a popular front with the 
Socialist Party, and they could win by an aggressive 
campaign attacking the problems of unemployment, in- 
flation, increased taxation, low wages and abortion re- 
form. The French people clearly want a change in gov- 
ernment. 

While early indications show Mitterand leading his 
Gauliist opponents, this election may well be a repeat 
of the past when left candidates seemed to be ahead in 
the preliminary election, only to lose out to the Gaullists 
in the run-off election. 

While the French people want a change, it is clear 
that nothing serious will be altered regardless of who 
wins the election. None of the candidates is cam- 
paigning on a platform of basic social and economic 
reorganization of the nation, and that is what is needed 
not only in France, but throughout Europe if there is 
to be any way out of the deepening crises. 
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WORKERS AND 'OIL POLITICS' 

The auto companies and the union 
didn’t get caught with their pants down 
with the oil crisis. During negotiations 
for the last contract, for the first time 
in UAW history, the union put a dues 
structure on the. unemployed which the 
companies would take out of any SUB. 
That was the first filing that should have 
made us realize that something was go- 
ing on. 

The second thing is that the companies 
have been trying to go into small cars 
for several years. But the problem was 
how to retool. How do they lay off 30 per- 
cent of the work force with no union 
squabble and no headaches? 

What would have taken them 10 years 
to do without a crisis,, they are doing in 
one year— retooling for the small car. 
And the retooling will mean permanent 
layoffs for many, because it always 
means more automation and less man- 
power. Meanwhile the union is getting $5 
out of SUB pay. 

Former Auto Worker 
Los. Angeles 

* * * 

The self-appointed spokesmen for 
Scotland are entrapped by the sordid 
commercialism arising from the discov- 
ery of oil in the North Sea. This, they 
tell us, will provide thousands of jobs, 
as if that is why the tycoons from all 
over the world are staking their claims 
in some .of the most beautiful parts of 
Scotland. There is no permanency in this 
kind of venture. The oil companies will 
go away and leave nothing but a mess 
behind them. 

The Scottish Nationalists have lost all 
sense of proportion because they are 
dazzled by the dream of national enrich- 
ment based on the oil discoveries. Shout- 
ing slogans like “the oil is ours” is 
easier than having to take sides in the 
workers’ struggles. 

The problems of Scotland are not 
isolated from the problems of the world. 
And freedom will not flow from the 
North Sea, or come with a Scottish Par- 
liament. It will come only with a new 
society which the workers can create. 

Harry McShane 
_ Glasgow 

* * * 

We now have a minority Labour Gov- 
ernment. How long it will last nobody 
knows, but one thing is sure— Wilson and 


Co. have no policies to deal with the 
crisis. This means that whoever is in 
Downing Street, be it Heath, Wilson, 
Thorpe or all three, the working class is 
going to have to fight like hell to main- 
tain its living standards and rights, let 
alone make any advances. 

Terry Liddle 
London 

• 

AFRICA AND 'OIL POLITICS' 

In your editorial on “Famine and Re- 
volt in Africa” you write that “the final 
blow (to the underdeveloped lands) may 
well have been given by the feudal Arab 
powers . . . etc.” One would have 
thought you might have expressed satis- 
faction with the control exercised by un- 
derdeveloped countries over their own 
resources. You might have mentioned 
that the Arab countries most ibterested 
in the continuation of the boycott were 
Syria, Algeria, and Libya, hardly “feudal 
powers”. 

Instead of blaming the Arabs for Afri- 
ca’s ills you might have examined: 1) the 
price of oil ... ; 2) the Arab oil boycott 
as a revolutionary act, and its applica- 
tion against criminal aggressors: 3) the 
Arab answer to the energy problems of 
their African allies — a bank to loan 
money for their economic development; 
4) the unbreakable cycle of more ferti- 
lizer-more energy. 

The assertion that the plight of the un- 
derdeveloped lands “has become a thou- 
sand-fold worse today” is a ridiculous 
exaggeration that caps the sloppiness be- 
hind the editorial. The complexity of the 
issue is no excuse for simplistic accusa- 
tions. 

E. Nassar 
Detroit 

* * * 

Your editorial on Africa in the last 
issue was excellent. 

Ethiopian Student 
Michigan 

* * * * 

Editor’s Note: Our April Editorial was 
concerned with the events in Africa, and 
did not elaborate our views on the “Pol- 
itics of Oil.” For a full discussion of that, 
see Lead articles in the issues of No- 
vember, December, and March. 

* * * 

One phrase Peter Mallory used in your 
lead in the March issue was brand new 
to me: “feudal^ state-capitalism.” I 


Mteadei 


never heard that one before, but it was 
a great help in clearing up the whole 
left illusion about industrialization, and 
about the oil countries being the “Third 
World.” 

Reader 

, New York! 

• 

KRAFT BOYCOTT 

A new newsletter is being produced jn 
an effort to keep supporters of the Kraft 
Boycott up to date on recent develop- 
ments in the boycott. We will produce 
it on a regular basis as the need arises. 
The current issue contains such articles 
as: a Kraftco recall; Women Employed 
challenging Kraftco’s hiring practices; 
an Edmonton Kraft boycott benefit, and- 
others. 

It would be very useful to have an 
input from our supporters, and letters 
and articles are most welcome. Tins 
paper could be a useful forum for ideas 
and strategies to advance the boycott, 
but only if people make use of it. Contact 
us at: 

Kraft Boycott News 
P.O. Box 791 
Kingston, Ontario 

•. 

UFW BOYCOTT 

Our UFW support work is having a 
discernable effect here. One chain has 
been buying both union and scab lettuce, 
and distributes it so that the non-union 
lettuce is sent to a store not yet reached 
by our leafletting. The union lettuce is 
sent to the stores covered by our leaf- 
lets. As more join us, - we ought to be 
able to expand the boycott support to 
all the chain’s stores in Gainesville. 

- Student 

Florida 

* * * . 

On April 15, 4,000 marched to protest 
cuts in the City poverty programs. We 
were surprised and happy to see so many 
people, since it was an opportunity to 
fight the rich and the government to save 
our dreams of life. 

But we found out that Mayor Beame' 


was putting the money from Washington 
into other programs and cutting those 
for the poor. When we arrived at 
Beame’s office the police told us we had 
to leave. But we wouldn’t go until we 
talked to the Mayor. He didn’t come out 
but finally sent some of his representa- 
tives. They said he promised not to make 
any more cuts in the poverty programs. 
We shall see. 

Farmworker 
N.Y.C. Boycott 
» * ' * 

After I came home from the CLUW 
conference I read reports of it in sev- 
eral left newspapers. You could tell the 
politics of the organization simply by how 
they related to the Farm Workers fight 
there. 

The Trotskyists ignored the fact that 
the UFW was not supported by CLUW 
and stressed how great it was that the 
UFW and the Teamsters expressed “sol- 
idarity.” The Spartacists carried on about 
the role that they played at the CLUW 
conference. They never mentioned how- 
ever, that because they insisted on speak- 
ing for the Farmworkers they made it 
very difficult for them to speak for them- 
selves. IS was critical but seemed eager 
to work within CLUW. Their idea seemed 
to be that if more militant people (IS) 
became involved and gained leadership 
positions, then CLUW would be truly 
representative. I am anxious to read . 

« N&L’s coverage. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

• 

POSTAL DEATHS 

The post' office was another of Nixon’s 
giveaways. It was grabbed up by the 
parasites who have raised the rates and 
cut down the services. Postage on a first- 
class letter is expected to go up to 25 
cents in the next decade. Meanwhile 
personnel cutbacks have caused over- 
work that fixe National Association of 
Letter Carriers claims is responsible for 
the deaths of several carriers. 

Reader 

Nebraska 
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TWO WORLDS 


The non-conversion of Jean-Paul Sartre 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

. Editor’s Note: A new biography of Jean-Paul Sartre, 
by Francis Jeanson, has just come off the press. So much 
of it rests on Sartre’s own autobiography, The Words, 
that we feltithis critique of the work written by Raya 
Dunayevskaya was appropriate to share with N&L 
readers, although space prohibits printing more than 
brief excerpts. We suggest that it be accompanied by a 
reading of Chapter 6 of Philosophy and Revolution, 
“Jean-Paul Sartre: Outsider Looking In.” Now that 
Sartre calls himself a near-Maoist, it will be interesting 
to watch his actions in the May 5 elections in France. 
* * * 

THE SHOCK OF Jean-Paul Sartre’s autobiographical 
The Words* is its seeming ambivalence on the author’s 
famed concept of commitment . . . 

The author has created a strange admixture of rem- 
iniscence and recollection that is more ideological essay 
than autobiography. Great sections seem to be written as 
if they were illustrating various existentialist theses . . . 

The remembrance of things past is written not alone 
in the present, but in the future tense. A master wielder 
of the pen, Sartre so intersperses the next pro-jection into 
the retelling of the past that one isn’t always sure which 
is actual experience and which analysis . . . 

The descriptions are too “objective”, too distant, as 
if not the child, but the adult philosopher of existence, 
was substituting a constructed existence for a lived one. 
This is the cause of the ambivalence of the book as a 
whole, and the last section in particular. 

When the book first appeared in France the ambiva- 
lence made the reviewers sit up with a start. Sartre’s 
statement, “I have changed.” seemed to them to refer, 
not to the change from the bourgeois child to “Marxist”, 


♦The Words by Jean-Paul Sartre, translated from the 
French by Bernard Frechtman, (George Braziller, New 
York, 1963) $5. 


but from writer to one who values literature very nearly 
for its own sake. “For the last ten years or so,” wrote 
Sartre, “I’ve been a man who’s been waking up, cured of 
a long, bitter-sweet madness, and who can’t get over the 
fact, a man who can’t think of his old ways without laugh- 
ing and who doesn’t know what to do with himself. I’ve 
again become the traveler without a ticket that I was at 
the age of seven . . .” (p. 253). When the reviewers 
implied that he had changed his position on commitment, 
Sartre felt impelled to grant an interview to Le Monde.in 
which he not only restated his old position, but questioned 
the value of any literary creation “in a society that is 
hungry.” Later, in refusing the Nobel prize, he once again 
restated his choice of sides between “socialism” and 
“capitalism.” 

DUE WEIGHT MUST, of course, be given to both 
statements. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that so great 
a master of language could not have expressed with pre- 
cision and from the start exactly what he felt and thought. 
The Words will have to stand on its own feet. 

D. H. Lawrence expressed most profoundly the prob- 
lem we face here when he was confronted, in his Studies 
in Classic Anierican Literature, with the contradiction 
between teller and tale: “An artist is usually a damned 
liar, but his art, if it be art, will tell you the truth of his 
day.” ‘ 

Sartre was bom in 1905. The Words tells the story of 
the first twelve years of his life, but the book does not 
limit itself to these years. Various other years' are 
brought in, generally quite suddenly, but not contingently. 
Each year beyond 1917 that is referred to has its special 
reason for being. One especially is brought in several 
times. Its purpose is to serve as a turning point of darkest 
life, the transition from a bourgeois, meaningless exist- 
ence to one where the writer as artist goes beyond a 
situation, pro-jects himself, is witness to being uprooted. 
The year is 1935. 

The crucial reason, for making a veritable philosoph- 
ical category of the year was that it is the year Sartre 
wrote Nawea . . . 


THIS IS THE PERIOD also, although Sartre 
mention this, when he returned from his stay in- 
Just as he and Simone de Beauvoir had gone for va 
in Italy— and gone “without scruple”— because Mu: 
had cut railway prices 70 per cent to attract tour! 
““ Fascist Exhibition, so he proceeded to Hitler 


the 


th. 


many to study at the French Institute. It wasn’t 
sympathized in any way whatever with fascism. Qui 
contrary. He considered himself of the Left and wa 
defied during his stay in Germany when Dollfuss c: 
the Austrian socialist revolt. As Mme. de Beauvoir 
quite frankly in her memoirs: “We would not set o 
shoulders to the wheel of history, but we warn 
believe that it was turning in the right direction; 
wise we would have had too many problems to ret] 
(The Prime of Life, p. 146) 

So instead, Sartre went oil with the study of Hus: 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA is the Chairwoman 
of NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES, an organiza- 
tion of Marxist-Uumanists, which practices the 
unity of worker and intellectual, and of philosophy 
and revolution, and totally new human relations. 
NEWS & LETTERS is edited by a Black production 
worker, CHARLES DENBY. It was bom in 1955, the 
year of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, on the one 
hand, and the wildcats against Automation, on the 
other. It is a monthly publication which does not 
separate reports of the activities of workers. Blacks, 
women and youth, against capitalism, racism, sex- 
ism, and imperialist war, from the activity of think- 
theory for our age. Participa- 
struggles and the creation of 
a forum for all the hew voices from below by 
publication of the paper, pamphlets and books 
all forms of activities', we invite you to join in work- 
ing out with us. 
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TESTING GROUND? 

This area looks like the testing ground 
for a new round of reaction to head off 
the growing protest over inflation, cor- 
ruption and prejudice. In California, 
welfare restrictions have been tightened 
and enforced work attempted. The Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission has interpreted 
the ERA to eliminate all kind of gains 
won by working women over the years. 
The Attorney General has called for “an 
end of permissiveniess in discretionary 
Judicial sentencing,” in effect since 1965. 

In the Bay Area, the National Lawyers 
Guild has had to distribute a pamphlet 
entitled “The FBI is in town, don’t talk,” 
to counter the attempt to use the SLA as 
an excuse for a witch-hunt. The Black 
Panthers headquarters in Oakland was 
raided at 5 a.m. on April 17 by police 
who confiscated mailing lists, and held 
14 people, including women and children 
for 30 hours before the Prosecutor an- 
nounced there was not enough evidence 
to hold them. Now the police have begun 
stopping and searching all Black men 
that supposedly look like the Zebra kill- 
er, which even Alioto calls “a police ac- 
tion without parallel in S.E. history.” 

Politico 

Berkeley 

* * * 

In January, uniformed Nazis wearing 
swastikas appeared at the SF Board of 
Education meetings to protest desegrega- 
tion of the schools. They passed out leaf- 
lets which openly called for the killing 
of Jews and Blacks, “shotgun blasts into 
the guts of ‘mixmaster’ principals” and 
“hand grenades lobbed into ... the Su- 
preme Court.” 

Yvonne Golden, a Black teacher, took 
the microphone and asked the Board to 
evict the Nazis. Workers Action Move- 
ment got into a fist fight with the Nazis 
and were arrested as was Yvonne Gold- 
en who is now undergoing her second 
trial for “inciting a riot.” 

The Nazis “rights 'of free speech” are 
being upheld by the courts and the, Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. None were ar- 
rested, even though they blatantly call 
for genocide of both Jews and Blacks, 


and for the violations of all the laws of 
this county. 

Our coUective response will indeed be 
crucial in determining the extent of re- 
pression. 

Alarmed 
Bay Area 

• 

ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 

The letter-writer in the Jan.-Feb issue 
who caUed Israel “racist” is both bigoted 
and ignorant. Israel, like - virtually every 
independent state in the world is a na- 
tional state. The Arab states are ob- 
viously national states, and affirm it 
in their constitution and their member- 
ship in the Arab League . . . 

No doubt there - is some discrimina- 
tion against the Arab minority in Israel 
although they are full citizens by law, 
vote in the elections, and sit in Parli- 
ament. Compare their situation with that 
of the Jewish minorities in Iraq and 
Syria where Jews are killed by the police 
for no other reason than for being 
Jews . . . 

The Palestinian Arab guerrillas are 
financially, politically, and militarily sup- 
ported by the Arab governments; the 
main contributors are Saudi Arabia and 
Libya. With the notorious exception of 
Kissinger, Jews are not allowed into 
Saudi Arabia, not even on the Ameri- 
can base there . . . How can the guer- 
rillas be revolutionary when their funds 
come from King Faisal and Colonel Qa- 
dafi? Or when they set up military bases 
in capitalist Lebanon to fight Israel rath- 
er than Lebanese capitalism? 

Aaron MarguHs 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

The Israeli government has fooled al- 
most all Jews in this country into believ- 
ing that Israel has the most to fear from 
the Arabs because of the Arabs, rather 
than because of its government’s fac- 
cistic, Zionist policies towards the Pal- 
estinian refugees and all the Arab 
peoples living in the territory the im- 
perialist Israel government conquered 


in the ’67 war. Golda Meir, Abba Eban 
and Moshe Dayan are far from caring 
about any “people”, their own included. 

Concerned 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’m willing to bet you get letters from 
Israeli patriots condemning you for be- 
ing “anti-Israel,” and from Arab sup- 
porters blasting you for being “anti- 
Arab.” As for me, I consider your poli- ' 
tical analysis of the Middle East the only 
one I’ve read, among either bourgeois 
or radical papers, that is principled. 
You insisted on Israel’s right to exist 
yet were not afraid to condemn the im- 
perialist-like stand of that government 
in the years after ’67. Above all, you 
make no bones about the stupidity of the 
the Left which has manufactured some 
kind of "Arab Socialism” that includes 
the most reactionary regimes. And you 
have been unafraid to point out the Arab 
oil embargo has hurt the real Third 
World the most of all. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

' ' iv • 

NOT MADNESS 

I was incensed upon reading “Hitler’s 
Kind Still Around” in the last issue in 
which Ethel Dunbar calls a racist a 
“madman”. As an ex-mental patient who 
"has been called mad by both friends and 
the psychiatric establishment, I object 
to labelling people with whom you dis- 
agree as mad. That’s what the establish- 
ment does when it psychoanalyzes radi- 
cals. It’s sad to see radicals acting the 
same way. If you disagree with someone, 
just say so. Don’t call him or her “mad”. 

Member, Boston Mental 
Patients Liberation Front 
* * * 

FARMERS AND BIG BUSINESS 

I read the article in the April issue 
of N&L on beef prices and it’s not true 
that the big companies can hold back 
the beef and not “lose money.” The 
crime is that they can absorb that loss 
for tax advantage. Once a steer hits its 
prime market weight it becomes quite 
costly to keep it ’cause they eat more 
and gain less and if they get too big they 
get a lower per pound price. Most of 
the large investor-owned companies, are 
in the beef business to lose money. It 


is the small independent farmer 
is really hurting now. 


For example: Ralston Purina 
a company to raise beef or poul 
hogs ini order that they can si 
company Ralston Purina feed, 
don’t care whether they make mo] 
the livestock, but they really 


sets 


ell 


on the 
money r 


loss and actually comes ahead both 
Several 


rake 

feed. If the subsidiary 
Ralston Purina takes it as 


million hogs are being 
now outside of St. Louis under s 
arrangement, by a subsidiary of 
Purina. 


This really hurts the small farmers. 
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because it floods the market, 
what happens to pork prices soi 
business is forming a monopoly 
stock and is squeezing toe small 
to deatll. i 
It is interesting to recall that Earl 
Butz, Secretary of Agriculture under 
Nixon, was a former director of Ralston 
Purina. 

Former Salesman for JPurina 
Products, Springfield, Ohio 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

l 

I went to a conference recently where 
there was a session on Mao. It is funny 
how you" can have all the “facts” about 
China and still go off the beam. The 
speaker talked about the Great Prole- 
tarian -Cultural Revolution, but not once 
did he mention the Sino-Soviet split, and 
ended up with Mao being something like 
an “Equalitarian Authoritarian Dictator- 
ship” — whatever that may mean. I took 
the floor briefly. I had brought along 
Philosophy and Revolution and sold nine 
copies. 


I am 
I read, 
Philosop] 
to soun 
try to 
are non 
The besl 
be very 


Marxist-Hu: 
San Frl 


generally very critical of what 


but I am overwhelmed with 
>hy and Revolution. I don’t want 
d like a babbling fool, so I will 
cut out toe superlatives — there 
>e to describe the work, anyhow. 
;t I could say is that Marx would 
proud of it. 

Student 
New York State 


manist 

ancisco 
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Vets fight phony Nixon patriots 


The Vietnam veterans are abused in many 
ways from the time they get their separation 
papers. I know. I am a Vietnam vet. The first 
thing they do is look for a job and what they 
find is long unemployment lines. If they do get 

hired, they’re most likely to get laid-off because they 
don’t have the higher seniority that non-veteran workers 
have. Approximately 300,000 Vietnam era vets are un- 
employed. 

Those who decide to go to school through the GI 
Bill don’t get what they think they will. From the time 
they enroll they can wait at least three months for their 
first check. A lot of them drop out because of financial 
desperation because for many it is their only source of 
income. 

Over three million soldiers, sailors and fliers served 
in the Southeast Asian Theater. 331,000 of them came 
back disabled. President Nixon in 1970 told us when we 
went into Cambodia that he would do everything possible 
for “our boys.” However, in early 1973 the Office of 
Management and Budget released a proposal to cut dis- 
ability compensation rates by $160 million for severely 
disabled Vietnam era veterans. Public and congressional 
outcries forced the administration to withdraw its pro- 
posal. /;> 

In 1972 the President pocket-vetoed the Health Care 
and Expansion Act which would have provided $113 
million for veteran health care needs. Congress appro- 
priated $25 million in October, 1972 for the Veterans 
Cost of Instruction Program designed to help colleges 
recruit and establish special veterans’ programs. Nixon 
impounded the funds in February, 1973 but was forced 
by a federal district court to release the money. 

The Veterans Administration says it is an inde- 
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pendent agency, above petty politics. Then why did it 
hire a dozen ex-employees of the Committee to Reelect 
the President? Their credentials: one headed up the 
Veterans for Nixon Committee, another worked on 
“security operations” for James McCord of Watergate 
fame. 

At this writing we are told that Veterans Adminis- 
tration Director, Donald Johnson, will resign. Even if 
he does, he is a scapegoat being used to try to relieve 
the pressure of letters and demonstrations. This is mere 
personnel shuffling as usual and will not change the 
attitudes and policies of the Nixon Administration. As 
long as Nixon is in office, veterans will keep up the 
pressure for better treatment. 

—Vietnam Vet 


WIN boycott support grows in SF 


by Chris Norwell 

Sari Francisco, Calif. — Close to 300 farmwork- 
ers and supporters of the United Farm Workers 
?of America held a Good Friday service and dem- 
onstration at Gallo’s Bay Area distribution office. 
The demonstration was the first in a new phase 
of UFW boycotts against scab produce. 

On April 8 the AFL-CIO officially endorsed the boy- 
cott of table grapes and lettuce, in return for the UFW 
giving up its secondary boycott rights. The UFW has 
been trying to regain their contracts from the lettuce 
and grape growers and Gallo wines ever since the 
growers signed sweetheart contracts with the Teamsters 
union. 

The UFW had concentrated its efforts in the cities, 
picketing stores that sell scab products, and asking 
people not to shop at those stores, which is a secondary 
boycott. The AFL-CIO didn’t like that tactic, since many 
union employees work in the stores that were UFW 
targets. 

What all that means is now the UFW has to con- 
centrate on a primary boycott, and inform everyone that 
there is a strike and boycott of grapes, lettuce, and 
Gallo wines. 

Carwash a 'hellish' job 

Cleveland, Ohio — I work at a carwash-gas sta- 
tion complex which is organized by the mighty 
union-busting Teamsters. Our wage is $1.65 an 
hour and union dues are as high as $2 on every 
$30, not to mention what the government rips off. 

We have absolutely no benefits or rights and up to 
now have never seen a union official at all. I once called 
up the union about some complaints, but all that bureau- 
crat told me was to go through the proper channels and 
contact some union official and see what happens. 

In the front of the place where the cars come off 
the conveyor belt, it is living hell. There is a blower 
which dries the cars with a deafening sound making 
verbal communication impossible. The first several 
weeks I worked there I thought I’d go crazy. 

It’s hot in summer but the worst is during winter. 
Frequently the boss won’t turn on the heater and it is 
Just as cold inside as outside — about 10°. You can 
imagine how we feel with soaking wet towels wiping 
wet cars. Our hands go numb from the cold, not to 
mention our feet which also get soaked. And then we 
have to watch out for flying ice from the blower, which 
can be very painful. 

We always have to be careful where we place our 
feet, since you can get your foot caught in the conveyor 
belt. I once got it caught there and would have had it 
crushed if I hadn’t jerked it out just in time. And not 
to mention how often the car tires roll over our feet. 

Probably worst of all are the noxious gasses. The 
whole place is just seething with car exhaust. If you 
inhale it, it can make you mighty ill. And then there is 
the boss who is always on our back complaining and 
raving about our laziness. 

The night shift is mainly composed of Black teen- 
agers, while the bosses are all white. The bosses exploit 
both Black and white workers. 

.—Carwash Worker 


But the farmworkers have one resource that growers 
will never have, support from working people. The Bay 
Area already has seen people standing in line on road- 
ways, freeway entrances, sports stadiums, shopping 
centers, etc., each holding a huge sign calling for sup- 
port for the boycott — “human billboards.” Thousands 
of leaflets are being distributed wherever people con- 
gregate^ informing them of what’s to be boycotted and 
why. 

The farmworkers I talked to feel very confident that 
they will win this year. With the harvest strikes starting 
now, they don’t think this new agreement ending their 
secondary boycott power .will hurt their struggle. How 
much support the AFL-CIO leadership will give remains 
to be seen, but the farmworkers will continue their 
struggle in the fields. 

Farmworker 
tells of field 

conditions 

( This story is by a California farmworker who now 
works in the UFW’s Brooklyn Boycott office — ed.l 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — Ever since we can remember, we 
have worked in the fields, from one side of the San 
Joaquin Valley to the other. Most of the time we didn’t 
have time to go to school and many times we would 
work in the morning before and after school. This was 
the only way we could support ourselves. And some- 
times not even this effort would give us enough to eat. 

Before our union, we worked for as little as 80g an 
hour, or less than $10 a day. This would be after a 13 
hour day, from sun up to sun down. When we got home 
at night we wouldn’t even have the strength to lift our 
hands to eat. And if we didn’t go to work the next day, 
we would lose our jobs. 

During the harvest season, they worked us every 
day of the week. But when winter came, we didn’t 
have enough work to pay our bills. When there was 
a little work, they would get us up early and we would 
go wait out in the fields, when it was raining, so we 
could work a few hours. 

We can remember when we picked oranges and 
they sprayed the trees with pesticides. We would be 
all white and dusty, and we’d be sick with headaches, 
and our eyes would cry and we couldn’t breathe very 
well. 

In order to come to New York, we had to leave our 
families, Friends, and home behind. We left Delano, Cal. 
in August with 500 other farmworkers who are also on 
strike, to spread throughout the country in hopes of 
winning some justice. 

The Teamsters and growers who make money at 
our expense try to get people confused. The issue is 
very simple, we are farmworkers and we want the 
United Farm Workers Union. 
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Movie reveals Cuban life 

The Cuban film “Memories of Underdevelopment” 
has been playing to large audiences in New York, partly 
due to the U.S. State Department, which prevented a 
U.S. critics group from presenting an award to Tomas 
Gutierrez Alia, the Cuban film director, either here or 
in Cuba. They refused the director a visa to receive 
the award and threatened the critics with the Trading 
with the Enemy Act if they sent him the small mone- 
tary prize. The controversy guaranteed the film a far 
larger viewing in New York and other cities than would 
have been otherwise possible. 

The film views the Cuban revolution until the 1963 
Cuban Missile Crisis through the eyes of a rather con- 
fused Cuban bourgeois who stayed behind while all of 
his friends chose to leave revolutionary Cuba. Through 
his eyes we see the power of the notion of national lib- 
eration. 

ONE OF the main character’s friends, about to 
leave “before the blow-up,” says he never expected the 
revolution to succeed in overthrowing Batista and cer- 
tainly not to hold off the U.S. colossus. He concludes 
that at best it can turn out like Haiti, where a tiny 
people defied and defeated the great Napoleon but slid 
into barbarous dictatorship and underdevelopment. 

Much of the film shows the main character with 
three women friends and the day-to-day life of Havana, 
which is one of poverty, but without the lie of a fabu- 
lous night life designed and maintained for the wealthy 
foreign tourist. 

POLITICS INTRUDES directly even on the main 
character during the Missile Crisis, When we see him 
and all of Havana waiting silently and fearfully for the 
outcome. One feels the terror of impending nuclear de- 
struction as the entire city of Havana sits in silence 
while the great powers negotiate and Castro broadcasts 
to the world “we are not afraid.” Castro’s rhetoric 
makes him a somewhat ridiculous figure here and else- 
where in the film, which pokes fun at many aspects of 
Cuban society. Even the title seems to be ironic, since 
underdevelopment is more than a “memory” for the 
Cuban people. 

“Memories of Underdevelopment” gives us an often 
revealing view of reality in one part of the Third World— 
Cuba. — Jack Macbride 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Second Black 


convention 


by John Alan 

The further Black “leadership” gets away from the 
Black masses, and most particularly the Black working 
class, the more splintered and inane they become. The 
second National Black Conference, held in Little Rock, 
Ark., March 1974, is a living example of this. Quite a bit 
of their time was spent with pleas to the prominent Black 
leaders, who did not attend, to please return to the fold 
(this Convention had only 1,000 delegates as compared to 
6,000 delegates in 1972), or by denouncing the absent ones 
as “Neo-Colonialist”. 

Two years ago a wide spectrum of Black leaders and 
delegates had attended the first Black Political Conven- 
tion in Gary, Ind. There was an air of great expectation, 
although it was called during a low point of Black mass 
activity. Too soon the Convention degenerated into an 
arena where delegates with varying ideologies clashed 
and sought to gain their particular hegemony over the 
meeting. Nothing came of this great showing at the 
Convention except disagreement, and a statement of de- 
nunciation of the Black condition in the United States — 
then adjournment, to see if some agreements could be 
made among the warring leaders. 

If this first Convention had proved anything, it proved 
that mere Blackness does not automatically bring about 
Black unity. In such a disparate atmosphere of clashing 
ideologies, which ranged from Black capitalism to am- 
bitious politicians to Black separatists, all without any 
ground in the mass Black movement toward freedom, all 
that could be bom was a number of egotistical personal- 
ities, trying to claw their way to “leadership”. 

One of the most positive aspects of the second Confer- 
ence was the correct assessment made “of the unrelieved 
crisis for our people” for which the white politicians offer 

As Others See Us 


no hope for change. Their statement said, in, part: 

“On every side, in every area of our lives, the 
American institutions in which we have placed our trust 
are unable to cope with the crisis they have created by 
their single-minded dedication to profits for some and 
white supremacy above all.” 

But the alternatives presented were a no-man’s land 
of confusion whereby Blacks would act as a “swing force’’ 
to determine the outcome of either the Democrats or 
Republicans in the 1976 Presidential elections! Once again 
they are reckoning without the potential of the Black 
masses, who as force and as reason, are steadily demand- 
ing their freedom. 

Recently I saw a network news show that polled rank 
and file Black workers about how they felt about the 
agreement just concluded by the steel companies and the 
steel union leadership, wherein the companies agreed to 
pay $31 million in compensation to minority workers and 
women for past discriminatory practices the steel moguls 
had committed, plus a promise to upgrade the discrim- 
inated-against workers in the future, providing that no 
more suits would be brought to the courts against the 
steel corporations. 

The Black workers interviewed, without any equivo- 
cation, denounced this agreement as far too little! (Inci- 
dentally, the NAACP has urged the Black workers not to 
accept the agreement). What was visible in the back- 
ground, behind the TV interview, were literally hundreds 
of Black men, streaming into the plant to go to work. 
You couldn’t help being aware that it was the Black 
workers who were a potent and self-assured group of- 
people— -a group which had its own ideas as to what should 
be done. 

Those were the forces — and the reason — that were 
missing from both Gary and Little Rock. 


Philosophy and Revolution: three reviews 


Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 20, 1974 

This is a book about heroes who became villains, 
saints who became sinners, and undefiled revolutionists 
who became impure counter-revolutionaries. A few 
characters in Madame Dunayevskaya’s volume of essays 
retain her admiration, Marx and. Hegel and an African 
or two. 

But as for Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Mao, Fidel, 
Nkrumah, they are fallen angels who might have led 
us to paradise but in one way or another betrayed 
their vocation and debased their mission. 

The rhetoric and jargon of this book frequently 
make it difficult to remember that these betrayals and 
debasements are not simply debates about philosophical 
and dialectical problems but affected the lives of millions 
of people who became victims of monumental ideologi- 
cal foulups. 

A DEBATE OVER nationalism in the Soviet Union 
between Lenin and Bukarin is treated as a problem of 
dialectics here, but what was at stake was the right 
of some people, Bashkirs, or Kirghiz or Georgians, to 
national self-determination. 

Bukharin “created the theoretical premises for 
Stalin, who did turn the wheels of history straight back 
to capitalism.” That formulation has its meaning, too, 
for millions of Soviet citizens. 

The author, a well-known theoretician of Marx and 
other Socialist writers, is no irritating euphemist. She 
is widely read in Marxist and revolutionary literature. 
Her scholarly credentials are high. What Madame 
Dunayevskaya exemplifies is what happens to language 
in revolutionary situations ... 



Hard cover: $8.95 A Dell 
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IN HER PROVOCATIVE book, the author tells us 
that “it has been clear ever since the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
opened the floodgates to World War II that there are no 
fundamental differences betweefi private capitalism and 
state-capitalism” — the latter a description of the Soviet 
system. 

On the next page, it. appears there are fundamental 
differences: “What is new under state-capitalism is the 
totalitarianism that permeates the whole society — 
economics, the arts, the student youth — not only public 
but even private life.” 

WHERE THIS STUDY of modern revolutionaries 
fails is in its wordlessness before the calamitous events 
since that day in 1917 when Lenin arrived at the Fin- 
land Station ... 

Is there something in Marxism, in Leninism, Stalin- 
ism, in Maoism, in Titoism, Castroism, Nkrumahism 
which makes calamity inevitable? Or is it that the 
ideology is fine, but the ideologists go astray? . . . 

—Arnold Beichman 

Kirkus Service, August 15, 1973 

An anarchist-syndicalist-Trotskyist leader of a small 
U.S. sect of revolutionaries, Dunayevskaya proceeds to 
apply the force of European snobbery to the unwashed 
of this hemisphere. Her stress on Hegel is undoubtedly 
an advance over mindless doing-my-thing leftism— but 
she gets little further than finding the essence of Marx 
and Hegel in the notion of “contradiction”. To this she 
adds erratic if sometimes brilliant critiques of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Mao and Sartre. Her favorite epithet for the 
U.S.S.R. is “state capitalist” . . . The book’s idea of 
revolution is a wishful whirlwind which Dunayevskaya 
sees gathering in Africa, a “new praxis” in Eastern 
Europe, and insurgent constituency groups in the U.S. 
A controversial work: some will take it as definitive 
theory, others will choose to peel off the revolutionary 
crust, puncture the European cachet, and find ordinary 
apple-pie American pluralism. Ah, poor Hegel! 

• 

Independent/ Press-Telegram, Long Beach, Calif., 
January 21, 1974 

Liberals and radicals who cannot accept the setup 
under which we now live and feel disgust with what the 
Communist countries have become, will find this book 
to their liking. Raya Dunayevskaya, expert on Marxism, 
argues for a re-evaluation of the philosophy of Hegel 
and details the misuses of that philosophy by followers 
of Marx and Lenin that have led to bloody totalitarianism. 

• 

We apologize for the typographical error in the final 
paragraph of the review by Louis Dupre which appeared 
in our last issue. That paragraph should have read: 

AFTER READING her provocative work one cannot 
but .wonder whether this is “scientific” or “Utopian” 
socialism. Today’s communist leaders will certainly dis- 
miss her interpretation as “utopian”. So would perhaps 
Engels have done. Nor am I entirely sure that the 
author would have received Marx’s own support. Yet in 
the long range that may not be too important. For at 
least this intuitive study brings into the open the difficul- 
ties which traditional interpretations of Marx’s dialectic 
expose themselves. In a truly creative way she attempts 
to cope with them. 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

philosophy in whose phenomenological style Sartre 
then writing, “The. Transcendence of the Ego.” Evi 
ly they were either unconcerned or unaware of the 
that the philosopher whom they so admired was 
from the library of his university since he was 
and thus was. not permitted access by his most fa: 
pupil, Martin Heidegger who was then Rector of 
University and an active Nazi. 


ba: 


Now, Sartre was surely not an anti-Semite; he was 
apolitical, totally so. The shaking off of what his grand- 
father imposed on him when he was a child— bourgeois 
idealism, writing at destiny’s calling, which Sartre refers 
to as his “imposture,” books as a substitute for life as 
well as the catharsis of literary creation that he experi- 
enced when he was on his own, which he felt first when 
he reached the age of thirty and wrote Nausea, all this 
and more made him famous as writer. 
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BUT IT IS NOT this which established him as 
nearly the spokesman for a generation. That only 
with the Resistance and directly after liberation 
became “committed.” This is the “conversion 1 
crucial. It is true that that period is not within the 
ince of The Words, but not a single marker is set 
it while many are set up for the year 1935. The 
does not give us the slightest sense of inner crii 
doesn’t give us that man, and this isn’t because 
has changed again. Sartre makes no effort of any 
give us the quality of that inner crisis because there 
no “conversion.” Sartre remains — Jean-Paul. 
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The “I” that changed, the quality the critics 
reversal on the question of political action, is but 
tinuation of apolitical politics. The Resistance was 
enough in its composition and intense enough in its 
in its enforced sense of urgency, that no philoso] 
clash of the various political tendencies emerged], 
minute the war was over, however, and the varied t< 
cies clashed, that minute Sartre’s inherent evasiv 
reappeared. 


This evasion was not merely one about taking 


between “others”, the varied tendencies within Marxism. 
The evasion, the flight from contradiction was a flight 
into his own existentialist philosophy and its concept of 
individual freedom as against Marx’s concept of hiiman- 
ity’s freedom. Note, please, I said Marx’s not Marxist; I 
did so because Sartre is Often double-tongued on the ques- 
tion. A quick look at a major philosophical essay in the 
period after Liberation will show what I mean. 
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DEVOTED TO EXORCIZING the materialist “myth” 
from the philosophy of revolution. Materialism and Revo- 
lution appears to argue against Communists and Trotsky- 
ists, but is, in fact, a direct attack on Karl Marx. Thus 
Sartre writes: “Let us make no mistake; there is no 
simultaneous transcendence of materialism and idealism 
here . . .” (p. 401) In a footnote he refers to the fact that 
Marx thought otherwise, but, instead of quoting him, Sar- 
tre quotes Communist interpretations ,of Marx. Had he 
quoted Marx, Sartre could not; of course, have made the 
point that, without existentialism, the human element 
gets swallowed up in “dialectical materialism.” 

Marx went to great length in his Economic-Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts, 1844, to show why he does not con- 
sider Communism “the goal of human development, the 
form of human society;’’ why he insists, instead, on des- 
ignating his philosophy as a “thoroughgoing Naturalism 
or Humanism” which distinguishes itself from both Ideal- 
ism and Materialism: “it is, at the same time, the truth 
uniting them both.” Sartre’s criticism of Communists, on 
the other hand, went hand in hand with his reiteration 
that the Communist Party was “the only revolutionary 
party.” (p. 429) Again: “We shall call revolutionary the 
party or the person in pie party whose acts intentionally 
prepare such a revolution ... In the same way, we can- 
not call the American Negroes revolutionaries, though 
their interests may coincide with those of the party which 
is working for the revolution.” (p. 406) . . . 

What should be obvious is that 'the contradiction in 
Sartre is not between philosophy and action. The gulf is 
between two opposing philosophies: Sartrean existential- 
ism and its corollary, the myth invented by it of the 
Communist Party being “the only revolutionary party,” 
and Marx’s Humanism which sees no need for bourgeois 
or Communist idealism manifested in a party of the elite, 
“a party to lead.” ... 


The original Marxist-Humanist 
analysis of modern society. 

Marxism and Freedom 
From 1776 Until Today 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Price: $3.00, plus 25c postage 

Order from: News & Letters, I960 1 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48207 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory 


Ukrainian Opposition 

We have received the following letter which 
speaks for itself: 

Recent years in the Ukraine have seen an 
increasing opposition by workers and intellectuals 
to the policies of the Soviet bureaucracy. This oppo- 
sition, which has manifested itself in strikes and 
workers’ demonstrations calling for “All Power to 
the Soviets” (the Bolsheviks’ slogan in 1917), has 
been answered by a wave of repression resulting in 
numerous arrests and imprisonments. 

Among the victims of the repression are two 
writers of working class origin, Ivan Dzyuba and 
Vyacheslav Chornovil. 

Ivan Dzyuba was first arrested in 1965 for 
allegedly sending the diary of the late poet Vasyl 
Symonenko to the West. He was later released 
probably because of his acute tuberculosis. Dzyuba 
is author of Internationalism or Russification?, a 
Marxist critique of the bureaucracy’s nationalities 
policy. Rearrested in 1972 he was sentenced, in 
March 1973, to five years imprisonment. However, it 
was announced in November of that year that he 
had been released— a release secured only at the 
price of a self-denigrating recantation. 

Vyacheslav Chornovil, former member of the 
editorial board of the Young Communist paper 
Moloda Gvardia, was first arrested in 1966 for refus- 
ing to testify at a closed trial. He received three 
months. Arrested again in 1967, he was sentenced to 
three years, later commuted to eighteen months. 
Chornovil is noted for The Chornovil Papers, a col- 
lection of documents exposing the terroristic methods 
employed by the KGB during the secret trials of 
1965-66. Iii 1973 he was sentenced to seven years 
imprisonment plus five years exile. 

Such are the horrors— which include starvation 
diets, overwork, the drugging of food, and the denial 
of visits and medical treatment— of life in the Soviet 
camps that many prisoners die or commit suicide 
before their time is up. 

Dzyuba and Chornovil are but two of these pris- 
oners. An international campaign in their defense is 
now being waged by socialists in North America 
and Europe. Readers' are urged to contact the Com- 
mittee to Defend Ivan Dzyuba and Vyacheslav Chor- 


novil, 83, Gregory Crescent, Eltham, London, SE9 
5RZ. 

Terry Liddle. 

* * * 

A new pamphlet, Ukraine Unrest And Repres- 
sion by Andrea Martin, which includes more infor- 
mation on this question, may be obtained for 25 cents 
from the above address. 

Politics of Oil 

The “politics of oil” epitomizes the newest stage 
in the degeneration of world state-capitalism. The 
U. S. oil cartel’s intimate partnership with the 
authoritarian oil states has resulted in their acceler- 
ated investment in military hardware to be used 
against any form of dissent,. The steady flow of 
Russian arms to Iraq is being used against the 
movement for national self-determination in Kurdi- 
stan, which includes oil-rich territory. 

The Atlantic Alliance, marked already by com- 
petition for the favor of the oil states, is now threat- 
ened with outright war between Greece and Turkey 
over oil rights in the Aegean Sea. Even Denmark, 
one of the few industrial countries that refused to 
make oil the prime mover of its foreign policy and 
is still under the impact of the embargo, is being 
forced to make massive cutbacks in its foreign aid 
because of a crippling trade deficit caused by the 
energy crisis. 

Far from being a weapon in the hands of the 
third world against the industrial societies, the 
energy crisis has resulted in cutbacks in aid by the 
industrial societies at a time when most third world 
countries are even less able to deal with sky-high oil 
prices. The threat of famine throughout much of the 
third world that doesn’t happen to have pools of oil 
underfoot shows who is going to suffer the most from 
the energy crisis. 

Even India, long thought of as a “bulwark of 
stability” in the third world, is on the verge of a 
total economic and political crisis. Coming after the 
recent overthrow' of the Gujarat state government, 
the imminent famine, caused by the shortage of 
fertilizer and fuel for the pumps that irrigate the 
wheat fields, portends an even deeper revolt. 

For now, however, the energy crisis is a weapon 
used by the state capitalists against the workers in 
their own country and a new obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the unindustrialized countries. 


Canada 


In Canada the airlines are shut down with a 
strike of the airport firefighters, who are unhappy 
with their pay in relation to municipal firemen. The 
air traffic controllers are threatening to strike. The 
St. Lawrence River pilots, who are required to navi- 
gate the foreign ships arriving in the Great Lakes 
are also on strike. If anyone wants to complain they 
cannot because the postal workers union is out on 
strike and there are no mail deliveries in all of 
Canada. 

All of these striking workers have one thing in 
common, their employer is the Canadian Govern- 
ment. AH contracts worked out by the unions must 
be government-approved. 

The big issue with the postal workers is the 
introduction of an automated mail handling system 
which sorts the mail by machine, using fewer work- 
ers in a different category, paying 54 cents an hour 
less than the workers are now getting. 

The Government is beefing about the inflationary 
cost of wage raises but has no solution to the better 
than 10 percent rate of inflation that affects the 
pocketbook of every Canadian worker. 


Japan 


Premier Kakuei Tanaka is even lower in the 
popularity pofls in Japan that is Nixon in the United 
States with only 20 percent of those polled having 
any confidence in him. 

This year’s “Spring Offensive”, the annual period 
when new wage demands are made, saw the country 
practicaUy shut down in a wave of strikes. Inflation 
is increasing at a rate of 20 percent a year. 

Over 6.3 miUion workers, including those that 
run the railroads, airlines, busses, and the postal 
and communication services, stopped 98 percent of 
the country’s transportation— which, in turn, kept 40 
million people away from work, in a general three- 
day stoppage. They demanded a 30 percent wage 
increase to make up for the 26 percent increase in 
prices since their contracts were signed a year ago. 

The Tanaka government has been forced to act 
against price-fixing cartels in oil and material firms 
whose profits have been soaring. Firms like Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi have been called before the Diet to 
explain their huge profits. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BLUES AND BLAHS by Frank 
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Voters , vets f workers revolt; politkians play impeachment games 


(Continued from Page 1) 

you’re not laid-off. I only get 22 weeks of SUB credit, and 
the union keeps putting out the rumor that GM SUB 
funds are getting low, and it wiU run out before your 
credits are used up. 

“The company and the union are trying to discourage 
us, trying to make us think we’U never get back. They 
even hold up your SUB checks until you turn in your 
safety glasses and earplugs or pay for them. They want 
you to quit and find another job. But there aren’t any 
jobs.” 

NEW STAGE OF REVOLT 

It cannot be denied that American state capitalists 
have a strong sense of class consciousness, and it is 
certainly true that when they negotiated the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation— SUB benefits they intended them to 
serve as a brake on the militancy of workers. And the 
labor bureaucracy which touts SUB as its symbol of 
progress certainly wants not only the continued dues 
income, but shares with management the fear of “un- 
managed” revolt. Some in the Left, whether “New” or 
“Old”, have been worrying that U. S. capitalism has 
found a way through the benefits to stop the revolt of 
workers against the system. 

The truth, however, is that far from SUB meeting the 
economic needs of unemployed workers, and even further 
from it “pacifying” the shops, a new stage of revolt is 
now evident across the country. 

On the same night that the Republicans were losing 
another Michigan seat in Congress, 1,500 striking workers 
at Dow Chemical in nearby Midland, Mich, were march- 
ing on the plant to defend strike pickets under attack by 
state police, who had already arrested over 100 workers 
in the month-long strike. And in Detroit, workers left 


behind in the auto shops, facing a new and horrible level 
of speed-up, have responded to the lay-offs by calling-in 
sick in droves. Day after day, there are not enough 
workers to start the line when the shift begins. 

No Nixon speeches about “bringing the boys home 
with honor” have been able to check, the serious and 
growing revolt of the Vietnam veterans. When Nixon 
'declared “Vietnam Veterans Day” on March 29, thous- 
ands of vets responded by marching on Washington, and 
denouncing Veterans Administration (VA) policies, 
which have resulted in medical maltreatment and use- 
less educational benefits. They demanded, and have evi- 
dently won," the removal of VA director Donald Johnson. 

WHOLE SYSTEM NOW QUESTIONED 

The questions being raised all over America are 
fundamental ones. It is not just that people are “cynical” 
about poUtics and politicians, although that is certainly 
true. There is a questioning of the whole system of 
state-capitalism in chaos; and it is a revolt so deep that 
the same “leaders” of this country who were declaring 
only a few months ago that “the nation can’t stand im- 
peachment’’ are now demanding impeachinent in the 
hope that this wiU finaHy bring an end to the disarray. 

For Nixon’s part, while he has evidently decided to 
“confront” Congress on the issue of Watergate, he is fran- 
tically re-shuffling his economic advisors in an attempt 
to find some solution to the crisis. Treasury Secretary 
Schultz, who touted recession as a cure for inflation, is 
out; and William Simon, the WaH Street bond lawyer 
famous for Helping the oil companies to unheard-of 
profits, is in. 

Neither the impeachment show of the Democratic 
Congress, nor the stalling and “musical chairs” games 
of the Republican administration have anything to offer 


the millions for whom malaise and disbelief has now 
turned to anger and new forms of revolt. Where these 
new forms will lead is the question that everyone, on 
both sides of the class line, wiH be asking in the months 
ahead.. 
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Take our retirement. Many of us stiH wonder how 
workers exist who retired some six or seven years ago 
on $400 a month, especially if they were under 65 years 
old. It was shocking to learn that if you have not reached 
65 when you are forced out or voluntarily retire, there 
are still deductions and taxes that come out of your 
monthly check until you are 65. 

As one of the workers in this discussion pointed out, 
he had 33’ years with the company. When he was 59, 
he retired on 30-years-and-out with $500 a month. But 
he actually received a check from the company every 
month for $441 after taxes and other deductions — plus 
he had to pay over $180 in income taxes. 

No, these companies do not give a damn about their 
employees except what they can produce and the serv- 
ices they can render. When there is someone that can 
produce a little more and a little longer than you, then 
it is the hell with you. 

It is like the former Standard Oil employee says, 
but there | is more to it than losing faith in the system. 
It needs to be changed to where workers will have the 
control of what they produce, .control of their own 
lives, in Snd out of production. . 
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Black leaders, 
:,r:X Black masses 

^ Wdllace 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Before the civil rights revolution in the South rolled 
to a high point in Birmingham, Ala., many older Blacks 
said there would never be any social changes for us in 
that racist city. First, because the National Office of the 
KKK wks located just outside that city; second, because 
Bull Connor, the racist police commissioner, was a 
leading office-holder there; and third, because Governor 
George Wallace was Enemy Number One in the whole 
country against Black rights. 





We did not dream of the courage and determination 
that the masses of people would soon show, the punish- 
ment they would suffer to make changes — things like 
standing in front of water hoses, making human chains 
of themselves, while the force from the hoses ripped 
their clothes away. Blacks did not flinch while mad police 
dogs sunk their teeth into the pits of their stomachs, 
while news pictures of it flashed around the world faster 
than the speed of the space flights that shared the head- 
lines that year. 

Many did not. understand until those things happened 
what masses in action represent as force and as Reason 
of revolutionary changes. 

A NEW DETERMINATION 

The second highest point was the March from Selma 
to Montgomery, when Jim Clark rushed back and forth 
from Montgomery where he received instructions from 
Wallace. It was after several deaths in Selma and the 
blood bath on the bridge over the Alabama River that 
the March passed through Lowndes County where not a 
single Black had ever been allowed to register to vote. 
Thousands lined the highway, cheering, shaking march- 
ers’ hands, and they were inspired to a new determina- 
tion. They organized a movement of their own, chal- 
lenged the registrar’s office in numbers and threatened 
court suits if they were rejected. 

Lowndes County is my birthplace; I return every 
year, and I was there as a part of all this at the begin- 
ning of the movement. With other Blacks living in De- 
troit who were from Lowndes County, I helped organize 
support for our brothers and sisters, some of whom had 
been thrown out of their homes and into a Tent City 
for daring to register. And they finally succeeded not 
only in voting, but in electing one of their movement, 
John Hulett, as Sheriff. It was a great victory. 

LEADERS AND MASSES 

Some weeks ago, to the shock of almost every Black 
I know, Hulett was reported to be endorsing George 
Wallace, the man they know as still their Enemy Num- 
ber One against Black people. It amounted to aiding and 
abetting the racist Wallace-ites who are now saying, 
“How can I be a racist when some of your own Black 
leaders are endorsing Wallace?”. 

4 It was not only in Alabama that this happened. Black 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Nixon transcripts shock U.S. people, 
reveal criminal neo-fascist campaign 


by Olga Domanski 

The shock that swept across the U.S. when 
Richard Milhous Nixon’s 1,254 pages of carefully 
edited transcripts finally began to appear in the 
nation’s press on May 1, was the shock of seeing 
what homegrown totalitarianism looks, sounds, 
and smells like. No amount of laundering, of 
“expletives deleted” or “unintelligibles” could 



wash the stench of a rotting, disintegrating Ad- 
ministration from those pages. 

Nixon’s public relations campaign had been carefully 
prepared. He delivered probably the best speech he has 
ever given, over the heads of Congress, directly to “the 
American people”, the .day before he released the trans- 
cripts. He even picked up a few lessons from Kissinger 
and evoked the “global” power image effectively. Then 
he delayed the release for another half a day to give 
unrivaled circulation to the legal brief his paid crony, 
James St. Clair had prepared— which presumed to tell 
the public what the tapes “really” said, so we wouldn’t 
have to read them for ourselves. 

Nothing more clearly reveals Nixon’s utter contempt 
for the American people than his belief that they would 
trust his television words, and not care about his “pri- 
vate” conversations. How totally he misread his own 
“silent Americans” is measured by the depth of the out- 
rage that spread across the land once the transcripts 
appeared in print. The $12.50 government edition of the 
transcripts instantly became the “best seller” of any 
government publication ever released. 

The shock of seeing exactly how petty, how debasing, 
how disgusting were Nixon and his band of henchmen, 
came after a full year of revelations about their corrup- 
tion and criminality. But the true criminality that the 
Watergate Hearings had revealed was the criminal cam- 
paign to set up a One Party State within the two-party 
system. Neo-fascism has been exuding from the White 
House ever since Nixon’s first election in 1968. 
GROWING POLICE-STATE 

Nixon was no sooner installed in power in Jan. 1969 
than he worked out new police methods both at home and 
abroad. It was that very first year that Kissinger ordered 
the telephones of his own academic underlings bugged. 
Wiretapping, infiltration of opposition organizations, bur- 
glary, “dirty politics” of unmatched scope — all became 
standard features of Nixonism in power. 

Informers were sent into selected campuses. ALL 
Black student organizations were infiltrated and bugged. 
There were outright murders of some Black radicals. At 
Kent State and Jackson, Miss., National Guardsmen were 


Dasco wildcat fights company, union, cops 


By Dasco Wildcatter 

Oakland, Cal. — The wildcat at Dasco began 
May 1 when the company tried to fire one of our 
shop stewards. The boss said anyone who didn’t 
go back to work was also fired. He never realized 
how many people would back our shop steward, 
Roberto. 

For the first week everyone was out. Then some 
began to go back, because they needed jobs and were 
afraid. They were mostly older people who can’t find 
another job so easily. The company told people they 
would have to come in or they would be fired. Still only 
a few went across the lines, and we began mass picket- 
ing. This, forced the plant to shut down completely. We 
had beautiful support on the line, especially from the 
young workers. 

NOT THE FIRST WALKOUT 

We tried to win over all the workers, but the older 
workers were scared. The company had its armed sec- 
urity force, they massed the scabs outside the plant and 
had the police escort them in. In the last days of the 
wildcat more and more workers went in. 

This is not the first walkout at Dasco. There haye 
been a number recently. We make stationery material — 
notebooks, writing tablets, binders. We produce for the 


government, including the Navy and the Marines. There 
was a time when the heat was tremendous and there was 
no ventilation. It was well over 100 degrees inside, espec- 
ially with all the machines running. We walked out and 
demanded a cooling system. The company didn’t do 
much. They just opened a few more windows and put 
black paint on the glass roof just to make us believe it 
was somehow cooler because it was darker. I think black 
paint might have made it hotter. 

The weather changed and we went back to Work the 
day after we walked out. The union (Teamsters Local 853) 
didn’t do anything. They came out and said we did wrong 
to walk out. The same week we had the walkout, the 
company had laid off 65 people. Some of the people who 
were laid off were just a few days from getting through 
their probation period. 

LAYOFF AND SPEED-UP 

This is the way 'the company does it — they throw 
people out and get new ones. They get ahead by having 
lots of people in the plant for a couple of months, lay 
them off and then start oppressing those left by speed-up 
and intimidation, saying they will get fired if they don’t 
do what they are told. 

They watch closely who are the active ones. They 
harass us. They tried to take away a woman’s vacation 

(Continued on Page 3) 


inspired by the Nixon climate to shoot to kill unarmed 
students protesting the Cambodian invasion of May 1970. 

Agnew was sent out to lead the vicious campaign 
against the press. The famous “enemies list”, unearthed 
by the Watergate hearings last summer, was prepared 
during the summer of ’71; it included some 200 political 
opponents including actors, journalists, professors, labor 
leaders, businessmen, and senators who were to be “given 
a hard time.” The just-released transcript of Sept. 15, 
1972, spells out more precisely how the man of “law and 
order” planned to deal with his “enemies” after his re- 
election: “They are asking for it and they are going to 
get it. We have not used the power in this first four 
years. We have not used the FBI or the Justice Depart- 
ment, but things are going to change now.” (Deleted was 
the section that specified that the Washington Post, in 
particular, would suffer “damnable, damnable problems” 
because of its coverage of Watergate. ) 

What is chilling about the actual words of the trans- 
cript is not so much that they were “cleaned up” and we 
can only guess at how much more vicious they really 
were, but that we can imagine where we would be today 
if part of the capitalist class itself had not become 
alarmed and decided to pull the stopper on these men of 
“law and order” who were well on their way to turn the 
country into a totalitarian state. 

DISTRUST, DISGUST AND DISILLUSION 

Post-election America has become a different land 
than pre-election America. Whereas, in 1972, white racism 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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WL theorist offers mix 

by Deborah Morris 

In her book. Woman’s Estate (Vintage Books, 1973, 
$1.95), Juliet Mitchell says that the first task of the 
women's movement is to develop a theory. She feels 
strongly that neither the Marxist movement nor the pro- 
posed feminist theories have been able to deal with the 
totality of women’s oppression: the feminists see every- 
thing in terms of men-women relationships, whereas the 
so-called Marxists relegate women’s struggles to a 
secondary position behind the class struggle. To meld 
the two into a new theory of women's liberation she 
proposes to use a Marxist methodology. 

FALSE CONCEPT OF MARX 

Unfortunately, Juliet Mitchell, instead of using the 
totality of Marx’s theory of human liberation as her point 
of departure, relies on a narrow concept of Marxism, 
beginning with Lenin’s 1902 pamphlet What Is To Be 
Done? and ending in an Althusserian rewriting of Marx- 
ism. Her premise is that “the fully-developed political 
consciousness of an exploited class or oppressed group 
cannot come from within itself ...” 

That Juliet Mitchell cannot see the failure of this 
concept of vanguardism — that socialism must be intro- 
duced from the outside by the “party” or by “the” Marx- 
ist philosopher — and that she cannot see that Lenin him- 
self moved away from that concept philosophically, is 
perhaps explained by the fact that she still considers . 
Russia a socialist society. 

Given this methodology to start with, the rest of her 
analysis rests heavily on the importance of middle class 
women to the women’s movement, for in advanced 
capitalist societies ideology is more important than 
ever, and “the ideological dimensions of the revolution 
are likely to come initially from within the ideologically 
dominant class.” For this reason the women’s move- 
ment shouldn’t be so concerned about its domination by 
middle class women, but rather should be searching 

Women farmworkers fight 
to end death in the fields 

I have been a farm worker since I was 15 V 2 . 

I quit school after eighth grade to care for the 
other children in my family. My mother was in 
the hospital and my father was making $42 a 
week as a farm worker. 

My family came to California from Texas. We were 
scabs then, but we made 50 cents an hour in Texas so 
$1.40 looked good. Being a scab I learned a lot of good 
things the union could do. Working for Tenneco, a big 
corporation, two accidents happened that had a lot to 
do with getting us involved with the union. 

One was that a 16-year-old girl, a very dear friend, 
cut her finger trimming vines. The company wouldn’t 
help her, but sent her back to Mexico as she was an 
illegal alien. 

NO AID FROM COMPANY 

Another friend was hit in the eye by a vine and they 
just sent her home. It was on a Friday, and by Monday 
she had lost her eyesight. 

My mother lost a child because of the labor con- 
tractor. We were doing piece-work, and he wasn’t sat- 
isfied with what my mother was doing; he had her carry 
her own buckets and she lost the baby. We tried to send 
her to the hospital in Delano but it was too expensive. 
So we had to send her all the way to Texas. The doctor 
said if she had arrived just a few hours later she might 
have died. 

These kinds of things got us involved in the union. 
The other reason is we have seen women active in the 
union. For example, Dolores Huerta, the vice-president; 
Jessica Govea, who ran the first boycott from La Paz; 
and Helen Chavez, who has eight children and has 
worked to support the family for years to enable Cesar 
to build the union. 

I remember when I first told my dad I was going to 
a union meeting. He had been active in the union for 
years, but that was men’s business. After much arguing, 
he finally said all right, I could go, but not my mother. 
That made my mother mad. She said she was paying 
union dues the same as he was, and after that she went 
too. 

WOMEN ACTIVE IN UNION 

For the first time last year, a lot of women got more 
involved. We were on the picket line breaking the in- 
junction. They kept jailing only the men and one day 
came when there were only women, so we all joined 
hands and they dragged us all in. When we got before 
the judge he said the women should be released because 
they have children at home. The women said No, we’re 
not going out. We want the men to go first, then we all 
go out. The men have children too; it takes two to make 
a child. The next day they let us all go because the 
women refused to leave. 

' We have more women involved not only picketing but 
organizing and as co-ordinators in different cities. We 
had never seen this before. So it means this union is 
not putting women behind the men but up there with 
them and this is why it has been very successful in 
everything, because everybody’s involved. The whole 
family is organized into the union. 

— Mary Maddbck 


of structuralism, Freud 

for that which will unite all women. 

That form which unites us all is the family. Her 
argument states that although it is true that some 42 
percent of the American workforce is comprised of 
women, their “exploitation as part of the working class 
is made invisible by their identification with the other 
aspect of their condition — their oppression as wives with- 
in the family.” 

EMBRACES FREUD 

Juliet Mitchell says that in understanding the oppres- 
sion of women we have to see that there are four major 
structures that combine to form the basis of our oppres- 
sion: production, reproduction, sexuality; and the sociali- 
zation of children, and that the “variations of woman’s 
condition throughout higtory will be the result of different 
combinations of these elements . . .” To understand 
familial relationships she says it is necessary to em- 
brace Freud and his methodology — for it is only through 
psychoanalysis that we can ever begin to understand 
how the family shapes the consciousness of men and 
women. 

That she sees Marxism as only a means of “analyz- 
ing” social relationships rather than a theory of human 
liberation is very obvious, for in her own way she does 
just what nearly every male theoretician has done — and 
that is not to see women as self-developing subject. Just 
as she argues against limiting women to an economic 
position secondary to the working class, all she has 
done is bind us to the framework of the family. Instead 
of tracing what women have been doing, she spends her 
time explaining to us why women can’t do anything 
revolutionary. 

This is totally contrary to the actual concrete activi- 
ties that women have and are participating in, from the 
struggle of the welfare mothers for dignity, to the 
miners’ wives in Harlan County, Kentucky, who are 
walking the picket lines. 

In looking for a new theory, all Juliet Mitchell 
has done is bind us as nonpersons into economic and 
familial structures that we have been bound to for 
centuries. A new theory is needed, but four predetermin- 
ed structures cannot substitute for the actual movement 
of women from below and their unity with Marx’s theory 
of human liberation. 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box on page 3. 


Women halt I.W.C. hearing 

San Francisco, Cal. — The meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Welfare Commission (appointed 
by “let them get botulism” Reagan) held last 
month was- full of angry demonstrators demand- 
ing to be heard. Over 300 women and some men 
entered the meeting hall only to be informed 
there would be no discussions permitted. 

The protest was caiied over the IWC “equalization” 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. They ruled that as of 
June 1, thousands of women, youth and unorganized 
workers would receive no overtime pay until after 10 
hours of work. Agriculture, domestic service, hotels and 
restaurants could work their employees unlimited hours 
without overtime, and government workers had no rights 
at all. Also, all workers no longer needed drinking 
water, toilets, first aid, lifting limits, cleanliness, light- 
ing, heat, ventilation, emergency exits, couches, rest 
breaks. They must buy and maintain' uniforms, and pay 
for cash losses or breakage^ 

Twenty-nine petitions for a re- 
hearing, including one from the 
California Labor Federation, were 
all rejected, '4-1. There was so much 
booing and hissing that the Com- 
missioners were forced to declare a 
recess in their proceedings and left 
the podium. Their desks and micro- 
phones were immediately taken over 
by the women protestors and the 
chairwoman opened the floor to all, 
while the IWC huddled whispering 
in a corner, well protected by the 
police lining the hall. 

Demands were put forth for better protective laws 
for all; the eight-hour day; no mandatory overtime; 
health and safety regulations; equal pay for equal work; 
no welfare-forced work; hearings be held at night when 
workers could attend. 

When the AFL-CIO representatives announced they 
would sue the IWC “for exceeding their authority” one 
woman said: “We don’t trust you, 80 per cent of work- 
ing women are still not organized, where were you when 
we heeded you? This time we are doing it ourselves . . .” 

The coalition of women’s groups, labor committees, 
rank and file workers. Third World youth, especially 
women in and out of unions, is growing all over the state. 
Demonstrations are scheduled for June 1 in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles when these hew “laws” go into 
effect. — Demonstrator 
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The “Three Marias” of Lisbon, Portugal were ac- 
quitted of having offended public morals with their book 
which attacks the repression of women in Portugal. 
Maria Horta, Maria Barreno and Maria da Costa said 
they would now start a women’s movement and try to 
legalize abortion. 

Italians voted three to two in favor of the three- 
year-old law permitting divorce. This was a stinging 
defeat for the Church which has opposed divorce. Many 
votes for divorce came from the poor in southern Italy 
and from registered women voters who outnumber men 
by 1.7 million. 

After a year of demands 26 matrons at Wellesley 
College in Massachusetts will now be paid the same as 
the male custodians. In some cases this will be an in- 
crease of 64 cents an hour. 

■In Bonn, Germany after a three year debate, a bill 
allowing women to have abortions on request in the 
first three months of pregnancy has been approved by 
the lower house of Parliament. Since 1971 there has 
been an intensive women’s movement to repeal Ger- 
many’s anti-abortion laws. 

Taxi wildtat at Dover garage 

New York, N.Y. — After an argument with a dispatcher, 
a driver at Dover garage in the Village was fired for 
“gross insubordination.” The dispatcher had refused to 
give Tom, the driver, a message from his wife that their 
three-year-old son was missing. The union offered 
nothing except a slim possibility of reinstatement after 
waiting months for arbitration, so the drivers at Dover 
decided to do something about it themselves. 

Over 49 drivers attended a meeting in the garage 
the next afternoon, and everyone knew the real reason 
Tom had been singled out by management. This was 
because he had been active in the Dover Committee, a 
group of rank-and-file drivers who often hung around, 
the garage to do what the union stewards never did — 
advise and back up their fellow workers in their disputes 
with management. 

Very few cabs were rolling on the evening shift while 
Tom’s firing was being discussed, and since management 
offered nothing, a strike was called. Everyone went home 
and some returned the next morning to set up pickets 
for the day shift, where the strike was almost 100% 
effective. 

Management was getting very worried, but they 
didn’t call the cops, they called their trusty piecards 
from the union The union came down and started 
threatening the strikers that they were going to be fired 
and that the union would let the firings stand. In other 
words the union knifed the workers in the back. 

At this point a few more cabs went out on the eve- 
ning shift so the workers had no choice but to accept 
management’s offer to arbitrate Tom’s case right away 
and no reprisals against the strikers, something they’d 
offered at the beginning of the strike. The strike was 
called off. 

' Dover drivers may not have won a victory but they 
have started something a lot of other cab drivers are 
watching. As an older driver told me as we were both 
stopped at a red light in midtown, “That’s the only way, 
shut the garage down and forget the union. Dover, that’s 
a very good garage.” 

— N.Y. Taxi Driver 

Kraft boycott gains strength 

The Kraft boycott, begun in August, 1971, is being 
intensified across Canada. The original demand of the 
boycott still stands: Kraftco should meet with the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union (N.F.U.) to discuss procedures 
which would give dairy farmers effective collective 
bargaining rights through the N.F.U. 

With food costs up 18.2 percent this past year, 
costs of production for farmers rising 60 percent in the 
last 10 years, and agri-business scoring leap-frog pro- 
fits, the boycott continues to point the finger at who 
really benefits in the food industry. It is this fact that 
has helped the boycott grow into a credible urban/rural 
alliance against Kraftco. 

In the Dawson Creek-Fort St. John (British Colum- 
bia) area approximately 80 farmers joined recently in 
distributing boycott information and alternative shop- 
ping lists at local food stores. Some independent grocers 
even put bdycott literature in shoppers’ food bags. 

In Belleville, Ontario, N.F.U. members gave out boy- 
cott leaflets that included support for workers at the 
local Black Diamond cheese plant where workers have 
been striking in an attempt to get a fair wage. 

Grocery stores in the University of Alberta area re- 
ported having to cut down on retail orders from Kraft 
because of the Edmonton Kraft boycott. Store managers 
unanimously attribute the success of the boycott in this 
part of the city to the high concentration of students 
who refuse to buy Kraft products. 

From Kraft Boycott News 
P.O. Box 701 
Kingston, Ontario 
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Dasco wildcat fights 


company, ; union : cops 



Dasco strikers conduct mass picketing. 

(Continued from Page 1) 

rights, so we fought that. They didn’t want to give work- 
ers the money they owed them. According to our con- 
tract no one is supposed to pick up more than 50 pounds, 
but they have us picking up 80 and 100 pounds. The con- 
tract itself is a lousy one. I hate to even read it, but they 
don’t even follow the regulations they have in the con- 
tract. 

THREE STRIKES AND OUT 

The contract has this part where the company can 
write you down for anything they think is wrong. They 
write you down once, twice and the third time you are 
fired. They can tell you to move something to an unsafe 
place. You don’t do it and they write you up. 

To fight all this we have three shop stewards who we 
voted for and who fight for us. The company has tried 
to get rid of them. We elected one shop steward after 
removing another who was just with the union and com- 
pany officials and would never find out the struggle of 
people inside. She was not working in the shop but more 
in the office. The new steward, Roberto, fought for us 
and the wildcat started when they tried to get rid of him. 

We have gone to our business agent before when they 
tried to fire people and the answer has been there is 
nothing we can do, the contract won’t be up until 
November. 

This time we went out on our own. They will not so 
easily stock up between now and the end of the contract 


in November. By firing us they will not be able to pro- 
duce so much, because many ■ of the skilled machine 
operators were fired. 

In our meeting to end the wildcat, the decision was 
to let the workers go back in and try -and win our jobs 
back through arbitration. Seventy-three of us are fired. 
I didn’t vote for going in. I don’t like to see people going 
back because we lose our strength) But that was the 
decision of the majority. There was some discouragement 
because people wanted to go in. It is hard to win a strike 
then. But many workers didn’t have money. The wages 
are very low and they have to work every day to survive. 

The union gave no support. There has to be some- 
thing done. The unemployment office doesn’t want to 
give us anything because we are fired. The union doesn’t 
want to give us strike benefits because they didn’t sanc- 
tion the strike. We who were fired are sticking together 
trying to figure out what to do and to keep contact with 
the workers back in the plant. 

Uniroyal workers walk out, 
company answers with lockout 

Detroit, Mich. — The Uniroyal plant was closed down 
on May 9 for a week because of wildcats in Receiving 
and in the mill room. First the company tried to make 
workers in Receiving unload trucks without a lift truck. 

When they walked off the job, the company took 
some people out of the mill room and put them in Re- 
ceiving, leaving -a huge work load on those left in the 
mill room, and it’s already one of the worst places in 
the plant. Then the second shift mill room workers 
walked out and that closed down the whole plant. 

The company violations were so flagrant that there’s 
a rumor going around that the management deliberately 
provoked the wildcats so they could close the plant with- 
out it costing them'anything. We just had one big lay-off 
the week before. Whether this rumor is true or not, it 
shows what people think about the company. 

There’s also a company policy of closing the whole 
plant for three days whenever there’s a wildcat in one 
department, hoping to turn the other workers against 
the wildcatters. It doesn’t work out that way, though, 
since everyone I know supports the mill room people, 
and when we heard about the wildcat on Thursday night, 
it was just like a carnival in our department. 

— Uniroyal Worker 





Fleetwood workers force union to call strike 


BULLETIN: As we go to press, Fleetwood workers have 
voted to return to work. But one worker summed up the 
attitude of the men: “It doesn’t make any difference 
what was said at the ratification meeting. What counts 
is whether conditions in the plant are changed, and we 
won’t know that until we go back to work.” 

• 

Detroit, Mich.^We have been out on strike 
now at Fleetwood since May 13. The conditions 
in the plant were so bad and the people were so 
mad, that the union had to call a strike. I don’t 
think the union wanted to call it. They waited up 
to the last minute, but everyone was ready to go 
and there was no way the union could have 
stopped them if they tried. 

Before the strike, people who have been at Fleet- 
wood 20 years were saying this is the worst they have 
ever seen. The line was only reduced 13 jobs an hour, 
but everyone I know has twice the work added on. We 
are giving BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS to make up 
for the drop in GM’s first quarter profits. If this goes 
on, soon people will be dropping dead on the line. Hun- 
dreds are out on sick leave now. 

, The pace we have to keep up to do the job now is 
unreal. You don’t even have time to get a drink of 
water. Everyone is on some kind of medication. Many 
people are taking nerve pills because they are ready 
to have a nervous breakdown from the pressure. Medical 
is passing out pain pills and muscle relaxers. These are 
dangerous downers. 

You go down to Medical and wait in a long line. 
You see people getting arms and legs wrapped up. You 
see horrible cuts and gashes. When you get to the front 
of the line, you tell Medical that you are hurting so 
bad you can’t do your job. And they say, “We can’t 
send you home. Give these pills a chance to work.” 

They are running Fleetwood on habit-forming dope 
pills. We are being turned into doped-up robots because 
it is the only way you can stand the pain at the speed 
we are working. 

THIS IS NO WAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN TO 
LIVE'. 

So now we are on strike. But there are a lot of 
questions to be asked. Are we going to be sold out? If 


you look at what happened the first couple days of 
the strike it really makes you wonder. It seems that 
Local 15 is cooperating with management wholeheart- 
edly by allowing Dept. 17 to cross the picket line and 
enter the plant to supposedly “clean the offices.” Local 
President Gaston and Committee Chairman Adams are 
worried that the bigshots might not have clean floors and 
ashtrays. 

The whole purpose of a strike is to keep all hourly 
employees out of the plant. They say you have to let 
some maintenance people in the plant to keep the pow- 
erhouse running. In my opinion, if we really want to 
hurt management we shouldn’t allow maintenance in 
the plant. Let the white-collars get their hands dirty for 
once. 

On the first day of the strike, picket duty was 
voluntary and by 5 p.m. there were only a few pickets 
left. The union was responsible for relieving these peo- 
ple, but instead they were told to go home. They stayed 
till 11 p.m. but never got any relief. The only -interest 
the union had was to tell them to be sure and let Dept. 
17 and maintenance go to work. 

If Gaston and his gang sell us out again, we will 
have to take things into our own hands. I want to see 
the agreement in writing before I vote on it. And the 
only agreement I will settle for is some control over 
production, where the line speed and the amount of 
work is more human than it is now. 

—Fleetwood Worker 
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6-hour-day 
topic for UAW 
convention 


by John Allison 


The six-hour-day is being discussed in all local 
unions of the UAW as a convention issue. This is direct- 
ly due to the Canadian workers, whb fought to get the 
six-hour-day on the upcoming UAW Convention agenda. 

Inflation is rampant while unemployment is at its 
highest level, and this brings us to our immediate task 
of trying to find something new — the six-hour-day. 

The Cost-of-Livdng Allowance did not stop inflation. 
The UAW said it would. Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits (SUB) and unemployment compensation were 
supposed to stop the layoffs. The UAW said it would. 
Retirement was supposed to create jobs for the young 
workers. The UAW said it would. 

Now we ought to make the shorter work week uni- 
versal, because in 38 countries the auto plants are fully 
automated. Chrysler has 17 plants outside of the U. S', 
and Canada. In Spain, Chrysler employs 12,000 workers, 
but the government controls the wages. And the top pay 
is $3 a day. 

The Big 3 are in a big hurry to capture the Russian 
and Chinese markets for U: S. made cars. The labor 
movement has not solved the problem of organizing at 
home. And now we’re off to Russia and China and rest 
of the planet earth. 

With the answer “Make it a universal six-hour day!”, 
I am sure it will help. The big question is if the millions 
of auto workers will be strong enough to tame the 
Big 3 world wide. 

Worker tells students: 
mite mental, manual labor 

by Felix Martin 

I was recently invited to speak on a college 
campus about workers. I look forward to speak- 
ing there as the students are always interested. 
I remember in 1970 when I first went to the cam- 
pus. We were on strike in auto and had closed 
the plant down. The students were surprised that 
the workers were strong enough to close down a 
corporation as powerful as GM. 

The thing that struck me that first time on campus 
was the working conditions — they were like working con- 
ditions should be. There was no smoke, grime, noise,, or 
the foreman standing over you. But since then I have 
realized that alienation is really there also. It is in 
having to take the classes they give you and not neces- 
sarily the ones you want. It is in not having anything 
to say about what is being taught. And it is in being 
trapped in this system just like workers are trapped. 
I have tried to work out this relationship between the 
alienation of students and that of workers. Here are a 
few notes which I spoke to the students about-' 

“WHAT IT IS REALLY LIKE” 

People ask me to talk about the shop and tell them 
what it is really like. I will do that, though sometimes 
I get emotional about it. However each of you will find 
out soon enough. The most important thing is that none 
of us workers or students should let this society control 
us . . . 

When I talk about wage slaves I am talking about 
the most horrible divisions of the capitalist system — the 
split of mental and manual labor. When I am talking 
to students 1 am talking to those who are becoming the 
mental labor and who the system is training to look 
down on us workers. The workers are the dropouts of 
this society. They say the only reason there has to be 
wage slavery is because the dropouts don’t know any- 
thing. Just because a worker can’t say the word's he 
could have been taught had he gone to an institution, 
doesn’t mean he can’t think. He had to do a lot of things 
just to live. . . . 

HOW MANY CAN THINK? 

I spoke to your professor and he told me about the 
different divisions of study on this campus, like into 
scientific areas. But all those science minds end up 
being there for one thing— controlling and extracting 
from the dropouts, the men not trained for using big 
words. Almost everyone can be trained, but how many 
at the university can think . . . ? 

I see a close relationship between the mental labor 
here and the physical labor in the plant. The two are 
being separated from each other. 

When I am at GM I see this army of supervisors, 
which I call mental labor, over me. All of you at college 
can be part of this division into mental labor, or you 
can work to end it. We all aren’t going to be anything 
Until we change this society . . . 
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Giscard victory m France is prelude to class war 


The narrow victory of Valery Giscard d’Estaing over 
Francois Mitterand in the May 19 French Presidential 
election sent journalists and “political analysts” all over 
the world to proclaim the “end of Gaullism.” While Gis- 
card now flouts his “mandate” for seven years as Pres- 
ident, it is a very hollow mandate indeed. Only 400,000 
votes separated him from Socialist Party leader Mitter- 
and out of 27 million votes cast. French workers voted 
solidly against Giscard, and an atmosphere of “polar- 
ization and bitterness” was reported. 

MOVE TO THE RIGHT 

Far from Giscard representing an end to Gaullism in 
anything but name, and even further from his policies 
demonstrating a “return to the center,” the ascendancy 
of Giscard to power is a move to the extreme right. 
Where the early years of DeGaulle’s regime were at 
least marked by his negotiations to give Algeria a 
measure of independence, if only as the way to save 
French capitalism, no such events dominate the scene 
now. 

It is true that Giscard maintained his own Indepen- 
dant Republican party, and separated himself from the 
Gaullists, but it was always to distinguish himself on the 
ultra-right. He describes himself as “first, an economist,” 
and his economic polices and writings mark him as an 
advocate of state co-ownership and control of production 
under the banner of “national leadership.” There is the 
Unmistakable smell of neo-fascism. 

It is significant that DeGaulle’s own party — and not 
just the rank-and-file, but many in the leadership — began 
turning to Giscard even before the first round of the 
election was held on May 5, rejecting their own candi- 
date, Jacques Chaban-Delmas, in doing so. They saw in 
Giscard a “strong hand” who offered his background as 
the economic “planner” they desperately needed to cope 
with France’s deteriorating economy. So bleak is that 
situation that even Giscard himself predicted that 


France’s balance-of-payments deficit will not be cor- 
rected until late 1975, if then. 

INFLATION AND TRADE DEFICITS 

Meanwhile, the inflation which has wreaked havoc 
with capitalist economics throughout the world has hit 
France especially hard. And the French political circles 
which are forever comparing their fortunes to those of 
Germany see nothing but gloom when they compare their 
trade deficit to Germany’s $1.8 billion trade surplus in 
the last year. 

There is plenty of discussion, therefore, when the 
press suggests that “a new German-French rapproche- 
ment” is likely, since newly-installed German leader 
Helmut Schmidt and Giscard are “old friends and get 
along very well.” Such a friendship is not surprising, 
since all the fancy economic talk of both of them boils 
down to fighting the inflation crisis through massive 
additions to the ranks of the unemployed and by new 
repression against workers. (See Our Life and Times, 
page 8.) 

Yet despite the discussions of a new affair between 
France and Germany, and despite the speculation about 
better relations with Washington, the real test for Giscard 
is not abroad but at home. His close squeak into power 
was possible only because Mitterand and his Socialist- 
Communist alliance never opened a new banner of social 
and economic transformation of France, but chose in- 
stead to stick to the same politics they displayed in 1968. 
There is no doubt that the French masses want a change, 
and that mass discontent dominates the French political 
scene. 

CLASS WARFARE AHEAD 

The rash of strikes that broke out across the map of 
France before the election is just an indication of the 
class warfare that may face Giscard as French workers 
fight rampant inflation and the decline in real wages. 
There is not much doubt that the workers are ready to 
fight, but there is a great deal of concern about whether 


the union leaders, especially the Communist CGT, will 
not try to throw obstacles in the workers’ way. Com- 
munist Party leader Georges Marchais commented on 
the day after the election: “Tomorrow work will start 
again everywhere, normally. Leave bitterness aside.” 

Whether the union leaders and the Communist party 
bosses decide to quiet worker rebellion, or to rush out 
and be the “leaders”, it is certain that the economic 
conditions in France and the election of Giscard are the 
kind of explosive mix that Britain experienced under the ‘ 
regime of Edward Heath. And like Heath, Giscard can 
be expected to counter with a McCarthy type anti-com- 
munist hysteria and with appeals to “good French 
workers” to separate themselves from the large numbers 
of foreign and unskilled workers who have come to 
France in the last decade. 

It is not in the Elysee Palace, but at Renault and 
other plants that the future of France will be decided in 
the months ahead. 
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NIXON OUT NOW! 

In light of the Watergate scandal and 
the indictment of those involved in all 
the revelations that followed it, the Adam 
Clayton Powell case comes to mind. The 
question is, will the same standards 
which Congress applied to Mr. Powell 
be applied to the President? In the Pow- 
ell case, the question of whether his 
alleged guilt was sufficient grounds for 
his expulsion is still debatable. But Con- 
gress saw what it said was its duty, and 
acted. I wonder if they will act as fast 
and with the same determination in the 
case of the President? 

Prisoner 

Georgia 

s * * 

The lead headline in the last issue, 
“ . . . politicians play with impeach- 
ment,” speaks volumes. If the President 
has violated his oath of office, it is the 
duty of the House to vote a Bill of Im- 
peachment, and of two-thirds of the 
Senate to vote “guilty.” If Nixon has not 
violated his oath of office, then that oath 
doesn’t mean a damned thing. Playing 
with impeachment in order not to im- 
peach is exactly what the politicians are 
doing. 

Enraged 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Nixon kpeps insisting he’s not going to 
be removed, and he’s not going to quit. 
I can’t see any other alternative unless 
it’s civil war, and I think that may be 
just what Nixon’s aiming for. He’s been 
appealing to the Southern racists espe- 
cially, and I think he is trying to get 
their support so that if Congress ever 
really does try to throw him out, he will 
have them to come to his defense. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I read in the paper about two 
recent murders in Mexico I couldn’t help 
thinking about our own country. 

In February a young labor organizer in 
Yucatan, named Calderon Lara, was vic- 
iously murdered. Protest strikes of stu- 
dents and workers forced a solution to 
the murder a month later. It developed 
that he had' been murdered by police 
when the head of a powerful business 
with allies in the government, asked the 
police to intervene to prevent a strike 
by Calderon Lara’s followers. 


Earlier, a newspaper editor who had 
exposed illegal smuggling was murdered, 
and 30 policemen were eventually ar- 
rested, plus the mayor who was accused 
of ordering the murder because he was 
afraid of exposure by the journalist. 

I couldn’t help thinking about the 
Watergate transcripts, and now this. It 
shows how badly this capitalist system 
needs to be abolished. 

White Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

❖ * * 

It looks like his fellow totalitarians are 
the only ones that remain “loyal” to Nix- 
on. While even the last of Nixon’s Re- 
publican buddies are deserting him here 
in a mad rush, it was startling to read 
that in an official Communist (youth) pa- 
per in Moscow, they were trying to draw 
a parallel between— of all things— the 
hostility of the American press to Nixon 
and the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Talk about the rewriting of history! 

Correspondent 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

A black man in Alabama was recently 
given 50 years in prison for possession 
of marijuana, yet a judge has just ruled 
for the second time that Nixon is acting 
illegally and he is still President. 

White Worker 
California 

• 

JOIN THE UFW BOYCOTT 

If we’re not able to gain these con- 
tracts, what happened last year is noth- 
ing compared to what will happen this 
year. It’s a matter of the people fighting 
for the survival of the union — either we 
stand up for what we have or we lose 
it and never gain it again. Last year 
there were 4,000 to 5,000 arrests, this 
year there may be 10,000. 

Farmworker 
N.Y.C. Boycott 

* * * 

If more of us farm workers have not 
come to the cities for the boycott, it is 
because we are afraid. All our lives we 
have been oppressed. I have a selfish 
reason for being here: I have two young- 
er sisters at home, and I want them to 
have dignity. This boycott means our 
future. 

It’s in your hands whether we win or 
lose. If I can work nine or ten hours in 


r 


Itmulei 


the hot sun to pick grapes, you in the 
cities can help me. When we ask you not 
to buy lettuce or grapes and to picket at 
least once a week, that’s not too much. 

There are three million farm workers 
in this country being mistreated. Eight 
hundred die from insecticides each year. 

If you put in one hour picketing, it puts 
us a little closer to victory. 

Mary Maddock 
- Member, UFW of A 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Argentina wants to increase its popu- 
lation and has restricted birth control 
pills which can now be obtained only 
with a prescription signed by three med- J 
ical authorities. The dissemination of 
birth control information is prohibited. 
One wonders why they want to increase 
population since more than a million peo- 
ple are unemployed in Argentina. 

The government’s view of women as 
beings whose sexual organs belong to 
the state is reflected in a quote from the 
Ministry of Health stating that “non 
Argentine interests” are pushing birth 
control, undermining “the fundamental 
maternal function” of women and “dis- 
tracting youths from their natural du- 
ties.” La Bases, a magazine that has 
General Peron as a contributing editor, 
says, “We must start from the basis 
that the principal work of a woman is 
to have children.” 

I wonder if the government will start 
lining women up for artificial insemina- 
tion with penalties for the unpatriotic ! 
women who don’t conceive! 

Feminist 

Detroit 

3 s * * 

At the recent Conference of Labor 
Union Women, a resolution was handed 
out by Native American Women (they 
were unable to present it formally due 
to the rules of the conference) requesting 
that trade union women bring before 
their organizations resolutions pledging 
support for the struggles of Indian peo- 
ples. The specific areas are: asking 
Congress to establish a Treaty Commis- 
sion to examine the 371 treaties signed 
with Indian peoples; repeal or reexam- ! 


ination of the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934; removal of the BIA from the 
Dept, of the Interior and setting it up as 
an independent agency; and the dismis- 
sal of all charges against the 129 people 
under prosecution by the government for 
their stand at Wounded Knee. 

Attached to the resolution was a sepa- 
rate sheet on “The Women of Wounded 
Knee”. For copies of the resolution or for 
more information, write: 

WoUnded Knee Legal 
Defense/Offense Committee, 
333 Sibley St. Suite 605, 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 

• 

ANYTHING BUT SOCIALISM 

The sorriest thing to me about the re- 
cent elections in France was the so- 
called “socialist” Mitterand playing 
Tweedle Dum to neo-Gaullist Giscard 
d’Estaing’s Tweedle Dee. What a farce to 
see “socialists” and “communists” fall 
all over themselves to prop up French 
state-capitalism. The important point for 
me is that the French Left and French 
Right were the same in this election, 
and you can be sure if the Left had won, 
they would not have asked the workers 
how to change society. 

Activist 

Detroit 

# * * 

As the first-ever strikes by nurses, the 
scandals over corruption, and the threat- 
ened action by civil servants which will 
hold up pension increases show — the 
Labour leadership from Jenkins to Foot 
have no solution to the current crisis. 

The Shrewsbury building pickets re- 
main in prison, the Clay Cross Council- 
lors who refused to implement the Hous- 
ing Finance Act (which meant vicious 
rent rises for council, tenants) are still 
being penalized, food prices continue to 
rise. North Sea oil remains unnational- 
ized, Phase 3 is still in operation, the 
junta in Chile is still receiving arms. The 
much vaunted social contract between 
the Government and the TUC has al- 
ready been broken. All this demon- 
strates that because the Labour Govern- 
ment will do anything except advance 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

I’m very happy to give my space this issue for re- 
printing excerpts from' the section on Negritude con- 
tained in a speech delivered by the great Haitian poet, 
Rene Depestre, to the Tricontinental Congress in, Havana 
in 1968. Complete copies can be obtained from INVISI- 
BLE CITY, 6 San Gabriel Drive, Fairfax, California 
94930 . . — Raya Dunayevskaya 


Haiti today is the country where one can most trace 
the adventures of negritude, because ours is the land 
where, as Aime Cesaire has said, “it took its stand for 
the first time,” and where it now is the ideology which 
feeds the most monstrous tyranny in contemporary 
history. That’s why a critical examination of the concept 
of negritude, in the light of the horrible Haitian experi- 
ence, can have an efficacious significance for all op- 
pressed blacks. We know that all ideology, in so far as it 
represents something real and pursues certain objectives, 
has a tendency to give to the particular aspirations of 
one class an imaginary value. Marx called mystification 
such a process of deformation of reality. 

In Haiti, pseudo-sociologists such as Francois Duva- 
lier, studying the role of negritude in our national history 
always consider the concept as a thing in itself, rather 
than analyzing it in its relations with the true history of 
social connections. By separating the racial question 
from the economic and social development of Haiti, and 
assigning it an absolute character, by making it mythic, 
they 'have debased Haitian history by a chaotic succes- 
sion of merely ethnic conflicts between mulattoes and 
blacks ... In the Haitian case, the racial question, far 
from being the determining factor in the development of 
Haitian society, is merely the mystifying form which, in 
the consciousness of two aristocratic rivals, serves to hide 


Negritude as revolution and counter-revolution 

real interests and momentums from the class struggle. Hitler committed in yesterday’s concentration camps or 

those the yankees of the Pentagon perpetuate today in 
* * * the two Vietnams. 


NONETHELESS this racial question is a very impor 
tant social reality in the history of Haiti. We know that 
Marx, by way of denying that spiritual dogmas had a 
decisive -role in the historic process of determined societ- 
ies, nevertheless believed that as social realities they 
could affect the general course of history . . . Since 1946, 
the Haitian society has been the prey of general crisis, 
fundamentally due to the economic domination of the 
United States over the country, with the color question 
once again occupying the foremost ideologic and political 
place, but only in order to cover up the real content of 
the class struggle. Black middle-classers like Duvalier, 
who since 1946 has been allied to the black landlords and 
the mulatto “compradores”, control political power, 
demogogically helping themselves to big notions of 
“negritude” and pretending to the black masses that it’s 
they who are in power and that the “Duvalierist revolu- 
tion” is a sparkling victory for negritude. 

The awful Duvalier dictatorship has made the Hai- 
tians change the image that they’ve had of themselves 
... In their eyes, Haiti has stopped being congealed into 
the mythic figure that has been patiently printed in the 
consciousness of every Haitian since schooldays: Haiti, 
first black republic of modern times, mythic fatherland 
of the black man, cradle and paradise of negritude! 
Haitians have discovered through unheard-of sufferings 
that, in a semi-colonial system, the power that should 
be spread among black, white, mulatto or Indian hands, 
remains invariably an instrument for ferocious dehuman- 
ization, in terms of man and his social and cultural 
setting . . . Haitians behold blacks and mulattoes, 
tyrants, criminals without shame, obscurantists, Nazis, 
tonton-macoutes, because in fact they are without any 
individuating essence, they’re as middleclass as the rest 
and at the moment of terrorist dictatorship in the capi- 
tal, they are as capable of crimes as horrible as those 


NATURALLY the tyranny of Duvalier offers a mon- 
strous caricature of negritude, and it’s not necessary to 
conclude . . . that such a twisted rationale is fatally open 
to an enterprize involving the annihilation of the human 
condition. Socialism is a doctrine of the liberation of man, 
but national-socialism was an instrument for his exter- 
mination . . . Today the black bourgeoise, who posses* 
neo-colonialist privileges of intrigues and violences in 
Africa and America, have prematurely seized upon the 
concept of negritude as an ideologic weapon because they 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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towards Socialism the working class is 
going to have to pay for capitalist mis- 
management with decreased standards 
of living and increased attacks on basic 
democratic rights. 

This is why the role of the army is no 
longer seen as defense against external 
aggression but the maintenance of inter- 
nal security. In Northern Ireland it is 
testing out the techniques of repression 
which 'will be brought into play in any 
future confrontation between capitalism 
and the working class. 

• Terry Liddle 
England 


THINKING AND WORKING 

My teacher was explaining to us in the 
class how important it was to do what 
we are told. He said all through life we 
will be told what to do, when to do it, 
how to do it, when to begin work, when 
to stop to eat, when to go home. I asked 
him why we are in school if we have to 
have somebody else do our thinking all 
our lives? The way I see it, if everybody 
does their own thinking and working to 
make the necessities of life, we would 
all have enough leisure time to enjoy 
living. 

Junior High Student 
California 

• 

BLACK REVOLT 

Why was there all this stop-and-search 
in the Zebra killings where the criminals 
are Black, when there has been no such 
policy when a white was the killer? If 
Alioto wants to start a race war he may 
succeed. My nephew just visited me from 
New Orleans and reported that there 
appears to be more fighting between 
whites and Blacks, which he felt was 
tied to the Zebra publicity. 

We as Blacks don’t like killing, and 
would like to see Zebra caught. But the 
way Alioto has gone about this, Blacks 
are arming themselves and saying we 
are not going to be pushed around. The 
Zebra has been killing whites, but it is 


Blacks that are going to be hurt the most 
in the end. 

When a crisis came, Alioto was quite 
willing to say to hell with the rights of 
Black people. Isn’t this taking us back 
to the KKK and all that Wallace repre- 
sented when he stood in the schoolhouse 
doorway? 

Audrey William 
Los Angeles 

❖ * ❖ 

Over the last three years, the Bay 
Area has been subjected to a plague 
of mass slayings . . . The latest of these 
killings (called by the police code name 
Zebra) has kept the public in a grip 
of fear played upon by the mass media, 
the police, and in particular, the slick 
demogogic Mayor Joe Alioto . . . 

What gave this case an added dimen- 
sion of fear was that the killers were 
allegedly Black . . . Alioto started a 
campaign of stop-and-search of every 
male in the Black community ... It 
didn’t matter if you didn’t fit the descrip- 
tions of the killer; what mattered was 
that you were Black. When whites com- 
mit a crime it is individual, but when 
a suspect is Black, it becomes a col- 
lective crime. 

J. Brown 
San Francisco 

£ % $ 

Do you believe that we as Blacks have 
forgotten what Mr. Wallace did to us? 
To me it seems like only yesterday when 
he defied the law and stopped Blacks 
from entering the school of their choice. 
How can we as Blacks forget what he 
stands for— -racism, period. What did 
these Black “leaders” have to gain by 
endorsing him? Are we back to the (toys 
when “good” Blacks are selling out the 
“bad”? Politics makes strange bedfel- 
lows. 

Black Woman 
Los Angeles 

« * * 

Black school teacher Yvonne Golden, 
arrested “for inciting to riot” when she 
demanded the San Francisco Board of 
Education evict 13 uniformed Nazis who 
were advocating genocide of Blacks and 


Jews, has just had her case dismissed 
after her second trial. She is now suing 
for false arrest and her hundreds of sup- 
porters are working with her on a peti- 
tion to ouster Board President Hopp, as 
a bigot and racist, who would do every- 
thing in his power to prevent decent 
education for the children of this city. 
She said: “It’s a cop-out to say my strug- 
gle is a Black struggle, it’s not. It’s not 
a woman’s struggle. It’s not a teacher’s 
struggle. It is a human struggle!” 

Activist 
San Francisco 


• 

MIDDLE EAST MASSACRES 

Assassination and retaliation of and 
against innocent people. The current sit- 
uation in the Mid-East— in Quiryat She- 
mona and in Ma’aiot and the refugee 
camps in Lebanon, with more to come— 
cannot be justified on either side. The 
reprehensible tactics of the Palestinian 
guerrillas, who think of themselves as 
revolutionaries, but who are, in fact, in 
Hitler’s league, accomplish only the mas- 
sacre of their own people by toe equally 
inhuman acts of the Israeli government. 
The only purpose served is in uniting 
the people on each side against the other, 
and preventing real revolution. Peace 
will come only when the people control. 
It cannot come from genocide. 

Supporter 

Detroit 


CUBAN REALITY 

On the April lead article on Latin 
America . . . The feeling among many 
Mexicans towards Cuba is very positive 
and hopeful. I can’t agree with the idea 
that the hope is or should be by now 
“soured.” I agree with toe two conclud- 
ing paragraphs, that “seeking solutions 
among other big powers” is not toe real 
solution to the “struggle to escape from 
U. S. domination.” But all countries 
need some international trade (Cuba 
needed a lot, being a one-crop economy) 
and military defense against foreign 
enemies (again, Cuba was and is in a 
position more vulnerable than other 
countries). 

These needs, J believe, explain Cuba’s > 
relations with the Soviet Union. I’m sure 
Castro’s government would not exist to- 


day if the Cuban leaders had chosen to 
fend for themselves. There seems to be 
reason to believe that the close relations 
with USSR can be relaxed as the western 
boycott on trade with Cuba eases. 

Student 

Mexico 

# * ® 

When I was in Cuba in 1970, there was 
still a lot of enthusiasm for the govern- 
ment, although people were very dis- 
couraged about meeting the impossible 
sugar quotas Castro had set. But now it 
appears conditions are still so poor and 
people are tired of waiting for the bene- 
fits of the revolution. I just met a young 
man who had been educated to be a 
scientist, and when he got out of school, 
he was told he had to be a fisherman. 
He took his fishing boat and sailed here. 

Com mune-dweller 
Massachusetts 


» 

INFLATION 

The Spring Offensive of the Japanese 
trade unions are all over. As a result of 
the general strike, workers in Govern- 
ment enterprises and big business won a 
sharp increase in wages. But the mana- 
gers gave in knowing they could expect 
an increase in their prices. Workers of 
private railroad and airlines won an in- 
crease of 31 percent, but corresponding 
fare increases are now expected. 

Correspondent 

Japan 

* * s’: . 

“Fight and switch” is the slogan 
around which 14 consumer groups and 
the Bay Area co-ops have decided to act 
in protest over the high cost of milk— 
which has gone up 16c per half gallon in 
one and a half years. As of Mother’s Day 
all fluid milk is boycotted and only dry 
powdered milk will be used ’til prices 
are down. A family using half a gallon 
milk per day can save $10.00 per month 
and get more nutrition too. Milk Com- 
panies are crying in their cream that the 
boycott will make them lose more money 
than they can afford! But all I can think 
of is their big Milk Lobby bribes to John 
Connolly, and their contributions to Nixon. 

Consumer 
Bay Area 
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Mexican students fight repression 


Hermosillo, Mexico — Here in Hermosillo the 
University situation is no better. The “temporary” 
president, who has willingly enforced the new Jaw 
stripping students of any university representa- 
tion, has taken virtually all administrative power 
into his own hands, and is still in office — now a 
month past the supposed date of election of a new 
president in the University Council. 

Three hard-line politicians have declared willingness 
to be candidates, but the only person who would be 
an acceptable political compromise has declined to be a 
candidate. This perhaps explains why the election date 
was postponed, as the incumbent president seems to have 
reached his limits with the State’s governor, who would 
like to maintain peace on all sides. 

21 PROFESSORS RESIGN 

Perhaps the biggest annoyance to both the University 
president and the governor in the past month was the 
resignation of 21 professors of the School of Engineering 
in February of this year. They protested when the popu- 
lar director of the school was removed and an ex-army 
captain, who is not even an engineer was put in his place. 

That whole episode lasted about six weeks, in which 
time there was much discussion in the local press, and 
articles and paid publications — even in the largest 
Mexico City newspapers — exposing the dictatorial tactics 
and down-right unpolished political maneuvers of the 
University administration in Sonora. 

STUDENTS SLANDERED 

In an attempt to scare any remaining politically 
active students from the State and to discourage the 
activity of new leaders within the University community, 
the government, through the local press, is currently 
running a campaign to show that students in general 
are involved in crime: car-thefts, hold-ups, stealing guns 
— and police killings. 

Last week, two policemen were shot and killed in 
nearly the same district of town. These were the latest 
in a series of four- policemen shot dead since January. 
Each time the press has accused students, with or with- 
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out even circumstantial evidence, and in every case, 
out of line with legal proceedings. 

Two years ago the press campaign was drug addic- 
tion among students. That never died out completely, but 
last year the strong solidarity within the University com- 
munity and the presentation of a legally brilliant bill to 
the State Congress for the deliberation of a new Univer- 
sity administration law forced the negative publicity into 
the background. For the meantime, it seems that the 
legislation of a fascist law instead of the proposed one 
was the trick that put the anti-student sectors back in 
power. — Correspondent, Mexico 

This is job training? 

The following was written by a young man in a Job 
Corps training center in Indiana. This is an account of 
the “training'’ he is getting. 

Edinburg, Ind. — The day of a Corpsman in Orienta- 
tion begins at 5 a.m. Suddenly two lights come on and 
the wing commander yells, “Alright, you lazy b . . . s, 
get your feet on the floor.” So I roll out of bed. 

Then I make the bed with hospital corners and as 
stiff as a board. Because if it’s not done right, the wing 
commander tears it up and gives you a 510 form — for 
which they deduct $5 from your paycheck. 

After breakfast I stand by my bunk waiting to be 
assigned morning detail. This morning I get the job of 
sweeping the wing of the building, which is the easiest 
job of the whole detail. 

Then the dorm advisor comes in to inspect the place 
and tells us that we aren’t going to class today, but are 
going to the base hospital to get physicals. So out in the 
rain we go in a two-line column headed for the hospital. 
We stand up and wait in lines of 40 guys each, then go 
room to room getting examined, and shot, and losing 
blood. 

We all have to wear uniforms, and they issue us all 
shoes and a bag of clothes. In my stuff there is a note 
that says my shirts weren’t ready and I can get them 
in about a week. Till then I will have to wear issue T- 
shirts because all my civilian clothes are now in security. 

After dinner we have details at 6:30. I get the job 
of buffing the hallway. 

The staff is forced to live with the policies of the 
government and Westinghouse Learning Corporation, 
which operates this camp. We do not get newspapers 
or anything and are completely cut off from the outside. 

— Corpsman 

Youth picket V.P. Ford 

San Jose, Cal. — About 1000 people showed up April 
20 outside the state Republican Convention to picket the 
Nixon Administration and its lackeys. Gerry Ford, Ron- 
nie Reagan, and Rocky Rockefeller were the featured 
speakers at the convention which was to endorse Republi- 
can candidates for office. 

The demonstrators marched on the Le Baron Hotel 
chanting “Throw the Bums Out!” and generally razzing 
all the delegates. They carried signs reading “Ford is 
not a better idea!”, “The Blood of Attica is on Rocky’s 
Hands!”, and “Botulize Reagan!” The last one referred 
to Reagan’s statement about the Bay Area’s food give- 
away program for poor people in February that “maybe q. 
case of botulism should go around.” A group of 50-year- 
old VFW delegates came outside with martinis in their 
hands to yell at the protestors. Everyone got a laugh 
out of that. 

The demonstration started and ended peacefully. 
Hopefully the people there will go back home and ac- 
tively work to throw not only Nixon out of office, but to 
end capitalism as well. 

— Bay Area Militant 

Fight college aid cuts 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — Students at Brooklyn College have 
been fighting against the budget cut-backs in SEEK, 
EOP, and EOG, which are financial and counseling pro- 
grams for poor and minority students. A number of dem- 
onstrations have been held, including picketing of a 
speech by Mayor Beame. 

As of now a coalition of about 50 white, Black, and 
Puerto Rican students are involved. We will continue 
research and activity planning during the summer so 
we can be ready for action by the beginning of the fall 
’74 term. There’s a level of unity between white and 
Third World students that has not been seen for many 
years. 

The struggle also involves the threat of tuition 
throughout the City University system, as well as a cut- 
back in open admissions. Whereas the present budget cuts 
affect principally Black and Puerto Rican students, a cut- 
back in open admissions would affect primarily white 
students, and tuition would affect all students. 

All students of other branches of CUNY interested 
in building a broad coalition to save free, quality, inte- 
grated public education should contact: Emily Filardo, 
at 434-0779. 

— Brooklyn College Student 
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justly know that . . . this concept has powerfully express- 
ed the double character of alienation among oppressed 
blacks. So this concept, for a given moment in the story 
of decolonization, became the affective reply of the black 
man, exploited and humiliated and facing the global 
contempt of the white colonist . . . 

Thus negritude, in the best sense of the word, was 
the cultural operation by which the black intellectuals of 
Africa and the two Americas recognized the validity and 
originality of NegrorAfrican cultures, the aesthetic value 
of the black race, and the capacity for respective peo- 
ples to exercise the right to historical initiatives that 
colonization had completely suppressed. Negritude, in its 
most authentic sense, was at the outset (in the poetry of 
Cesaire, for example)* the influence upon consciousness 
of the fact that the proletarian black is doubly alienated: 
alienated on the one hand (like the proletarian white) by 
being endowed with a workpower that is sold on the 
capitalist market; and alienated on the other hand by 
having a black pigmation, alienated, that is, in his 
epidemical singularity. Negritude was the consciousness 
of this double alienation and of the historical necessity 
to go beyond it, by means of a revolutionary praxis. 

* i>: 


WE MUST not forget, with respect to racist dogma, 
that in the eyes of*a great majority of Whites, the per- 
manent crime of the black man (besides his proletarian 
state) is that of his light-color. This odious mystification 
at an ideologic level continues to be a weapon one runs 
into in the United States, in South Africa, in Rhodesia, 
used against Blacks. The epidemical singularity of the 
black or scorned man, instead of being taken for what it 
is, that is, one of the objective accidents that the history 
of humanity teems with, becomes a malefic essence, the 
sign of an absolute evil of the black social being in the 
consciousness of all the slavers of the world — the 
mark aqd stigmata of an unremissable inferiority. We’ve 
given a metaphysical and aesthetic significance to the 
color black as we have to the color white . . . 

Negritude, in literature, in art as in ethnology and 
history was from its inceptions a form of authentic revolt 
opposed to the contemptible manifestations of racist 
dogma in the world. It was colonization which through 
gun, gunshot, and blood had opened the bleeding white- 
black contradiction in the very wombs of universal his- 
tory, in order to conceal and thereby justify the goings- 
on of capitalist exploitatibn. Negritude posed the neces- 
sity for going beyond that contradiction, not through a 
new mythic operation, but by way of a revolutionary 
praxis that was collective. Unfortunately, more often 
than not, the concept of negritude has been utilized as a 
myth which serves to conceal the presence of black 
bourgeoise on the scene . . . and as any class which 
oppresses another class, it has need of an ideologic 
mystification to cover up the real nature of its estab- 
lished connections within the society. 

***... 


TODAY, with mystificators both black and white, 
negritude implies the absurd idea that the Black is en- 
dowed with ,a particular “human nature”, endowed with 
an essence that might only belong to him, and in that 
respect, he is called upon, according to a publicist like 
Janheinz. Jahn, to lend to Europe and the West I don’t 
know what sort of “supplemental soul-life”, which occi- 
dental civilization is in need of. For the president of 
Senegal, the poet Leopold Sedar Senghor, “emotion is 
black and reason Greek.” 

In such a way all class contradictions • are drowned 
in abstraction, and the black bourgeoise of Africa and 
America can securely and with the blessing of neo- 
colonialism freely exploit the black workers in the name 
of a spiritual commune ... According to this elementary 
and insolent logic, negritude as thus understood, far from 
articulating a revolutionary enterprize of total dis- 
alienation and decolonization of Africa and the two black 
Americas, merely arrives at covering up the fact that it 
is one of the columns holding up the cunnings, snares 
and perfidious actions of neo-colonialism. Separated 
from the historical context of revolution across the board 
of the Third World, arbitrarily separated from the im- 
mediate exigencies of the global, tricottinental struggle 
of under-developed peoples against imperialism and neo- 
colonialism, negritude defines an unacceptable “black 
Zionism” with the help of which we would here like to 
dismiss black peoples from the duty of making revolu- 
tion. | : I ‘ 
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Portugal and the 

By John Alan 

General Antonio Spinola and his junta, who 
ousted the dictatorship of Marcello Caetano in 
Portugal, are based in that section of the army 
and the Portuguese ruling class who have come 
to the realization that the revolution in the Afri- 
can colonies can not be defeated, and they must 
salvage whatever they can out of the African 
debacle. 

This salvaging of the colonial areas would be en- 
dangered if the long years of opposition to the Caetano 
government — opposition such as that which the youth 
and working class has shown by fleeing the country to 
evade the draft — was transformed into a spontaneous 
revolutionary opposition without the possibility of hold- 
ing it within the bounds of the legalized Socialist and 
Communist parties. 

PLAYING WITH DEMOCRACY 

Spinola has made gestures in the direction toward 
democracy by removing the most obvious oppressive 
policies of Caetano, by disbanding the hated secret po- 
lice, unmuzzling the press, permitting public demonstra- 
tions and allowing exiled Socialist and Communist party- 
leaders to return home. This will permit the Socialist 
and Communist parties to act “legally” and become 
vital members of the Portuguese cabinet. 

To date, Spinola’s playing with “liberalism” has 
paid off. Neither the Communists or the Socialists are 
making any move to rock Spinola’s boat. Both of these 
parties now hojd positions in the military junta govern- 
ment, and their acceptance of such posts can only mean 
that there is a working agreement among all the parties 
involved. 

“SCOUNDRELS AND IMPERIALISTS” 

It has been reported that Mario Soares, the Socialist 
leader, will become Foreign Minister. This would not be 
unusual because Soares has already indicated his posi- 
tion; ... that the right of white settlers must be pro- 
tected” in Portugal’s African territories in any agree- 
ment between the guerrillas and Lisbon. He supports the 
general policy of Spinola, which only offers “internal 
independence” to Mozambique, Angola and Guinea- 
Bissau, while foreign, fiscal and military powers would 
remain in the hands of Lisbon. This is DeGaullism all 
over again! 

These types of Socialists and Communists, in an 
oppressor country, who would tie strings to the struggle 
for self-determination of an oppressed country, are 


African revolution 



— LNS photo 


People’s school in liberated area of Guinea-Bissau 

enemies to the internationalism of workers and oppressed 
peoples, or as Lenin dubbed them, “as scoundrels and 
imperialists.” 

NO COMPROMISE FOR FREEDOM 

The winds of democracy which are blowing in Por- 
tugal are not due to General S'pinola (a man whose 
entire life has been devoted to serving totalitarianism 
in one form or another) but flow from the 13 years of 
struggle for freedom which the Africans have been 
fighting, against horrible reprisals, to end Portugal’s 
600 year old entrenched oppressive presence on the 
African continent. 

Portuguese workers, youth, and women can only 
expand and safeguard their new freedom by demanding 
and supporting a policy of no compromise of the African 
revolution, whether it emanates from Spinola, the Social- 
ists or the Communists. 
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Mayor Charles Evers in Greenville, Miss,, whose brother 
was gunned down by a racist white only a few years ago, 
came out with even worse statements. I cannot help won- 
dering if that is not all involved in the way Evers is 
playing around with Senator Kennedy — who is playing 
around with Wallace. 

The Black masses are now questioning all their 
leaders — even Andrew Young, who came to Alabama 
to fight those Black leaders who had capitulated to 
Wallace, even Julian Bond and John Conyers, who are 
continuing to fight against racism. We want to know if 
these leaders are already going in for “big politics” 
instead of the mass demonstrations that were the only 
way we ever won any advances. We want to -know if 
the leaders will always 'be separated from the masses. 
We want to know if we can’t work out a different rela- 
tionship, based on a unity of workers and intellectuals 
for total freedom. 

FORCE AND REASON OF REVOLUTION 

It made us sad to see someone like John Hulett, 
who had been such a fighter against Wallace, trying to 
explain his actions by saying Nixon had made it im- 
possible to get funds for Black clinics without having to 
go begging to Wallace. But it felt good to hear that many 
Blacks in Lowndes County opposed Hulett’s actions. They 
were yelling, “Why in hell didn’t he call a meeting to 
hear what we had to say?” And Hulett, himself, reported 
that the great majority of Blacks in the county voted 
against Wallace. ' 

Some are saying it is only opportunism that has 
caused the revolutionary leaders of yesterday to turn 
into their opposite. I feel it is more than that. It is a 
question of losing faith in the masses in action as force 
and Reason. Once you have lost your philosophy of 
liberation — which is based on that — you automatically 
end up wheeling and dealing. 

In Detroit at the recent meeting of the Coalition of 
Black Trade Unionists, the biggest ovation was given 
to William Lucey, President of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees. He blasted 
Wallace as being the same racist he always was, who 
has not said one word against Nixon or indicated any 
regrets for his previous actions against Blacks. And 
they gave Lucey a standing ovation when he attacked 
by name Michigan’s AFL-CIO president Tom Turner, 
who was in the audience, for suggesting that workers 
support Wallace in 1972. 

The Black workers were saying: If you don’t stand 
up for the principles of freedom, for uprooting this capi- 
talist society with its unemployment and racism, we will 
remove you from office just as easily as if your face 
was white. 


As others see us 

Philosophy & Revolution reviews score urgency of philosophy toduy 


The UCLA Daily Bruin, April 15, 1974 

Despite the stagnation and impasse of the socialist 
movement in the latter half of the twentieth century, 
there have been disappointingly few attempts at a 
serious re-evaluation of the theoretical legacy of Marx- 
ism. Although various leftist sects still offer variations 
on what they consider the original theme (the most 
popular being those following in the political footsteps 
of Mao and of Trotsky), any thorough-going effort to 
analyze the essence of the Marxian perspective has been 
noticeably absent. The latter-day versions of Marxism 
. . . have transformed a philosophy of freedom into a 
pseudo-scientific dogma, and turned what is basically 
a methodology into a tactical program. Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Philosophy and Revolution is needed critique of 
what passes for Marxism today that offers in its place 
... a philosophy of freedom that is humanist and rooted 
in the continuity of history itself. 

Dunayevskaya’s approach ... is to take up the 
question of methodology as basic for any evaluation of 
theory . . . Contrary to those who see discontinuity be- 
tween Hegel and Marx, Dunayevskaya stresses the un- 
derlying continuity of philosophy . . . 

Philosophy and Revolution begins with Hegel and 
describes the development of the dialectic by Marx, into 
a theory of working class revolution. What allowed Marx 
to discover his “new continent of thought” is the recog- 
nition that the “masses” in history have to be viewed not 
as objects but as self-determining subjects . . . 

Significantly, while contemporary French philos- 
ophers such as Althusser are working out a positivist, 
structuralist interpretation of Marxism, Dunayevskaya 
insists that socialism must be seen, as it was by Marx, 
as a stage in the self-development of the human subject. 
Would-be Marxists who concentrate only on the objective 
system of capitalism miss this dimension entirely. 

Although her admiration for Lenin’s philosophic 
integrity tends to exaggerate the importance of his pri- 
vate pronouncements at the expense of his political 
actions, her position on Lenin is both unique and open- 
minded. 

Even the philosophic reactions to the dogmatization 
of Marxism have not broken with the tendency toward 
elitism and separation from practice. Sarte himself, 
Dunayevskaya notes, has realized that existentialism by 


itself has reached a dead end. 

One wishes that the Philosophy and Revolution had 
also analyzed thinkers such as Korsch, Lukacs, Hork- 
heimer, Adorno, and the school of phenomenological 
Marxism. Yet if Dunayevskaya had confined herself to 
a solely theoretical, intellectual critique of philosophic 
“alternatives,” her work would not transcend the current 
impasse of the left. There can be no purely theoretical 
solution to what is fundamentally a disjuncture between 
theory and practice . . . Philosophy and Revolution 
should accordingly be read as a ground-breaking con- 
tribution to this task of Praxis: the uniting of thought 
and action. 

— Kenneth Rasmussen 

Peace News, April 5, 1974, London, England 

The name of Raya Dunayevskaya is well known to 
the libertarian left. She was secretary to Leon Trotsky 
during the period of the infamous Moscow Trials, but 
broke with him -at the signing of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact, declaring that Russia, far from being a “degener- 
ated workers’ state” was in fact “state capitalist.” This 
break stimulated Raya to “dig deeper” into the philosoph- 
ical problems of revolution, and her work cannot be 
ignored by the serious student of revolutionary politics. 

Raya begins her study by looking again at Hegel, 
and asking the questions: 

“Why is it that now, in the 1970s, everyone is re-dis- 
covering Hegelian dialectics?” 

“Why do the enemies of freedom go out of their 
way to de-bunk Hegel?” 

“What is the positively revolutionary basis of Hegel’s 
philosophy that both Marx and Lenin found so essential 
to an understanding of capitalism and socialism?” 

The text is not easy going, and Ms. Dunayevskaya is 
inclined to assume much knowledge in her readers, but 
she succeeds in demonstrating quite clearly that, right 
or wrong, Marx’s Capital is incomprehensible without 
familiarity with Hegel’s philosophy of “the dialectic of 
negativity.” 

Trotsky, Mao and Sartre are each subjected to ruth- 
less criticism before she moves on to the problems fac- 
ing the- third world and the “dialectics of liberation.” 
The positive achievements of the grass-roots movements 
against the ruling classes of the world (Hungary 1956, 


Paris 1968, Black Power, etc.) were possible only be- 
cause they were independent of all political organisations, 
all of which are part of the “total” apparatus of exploi- 
tation. 

Her interpretation of the dialectic sees everything in 
motion, “becoming” its opposite, “transcending” itself, 
or in concrete terms, all organisations of liberation (trade 
unions, political parties everywhere) becoming instru- 
ments of, part of, the ruling class. The very first step 
in the liberation of humankind depends on the realisation 
that any support for any of these institutionalised struc- 
tures serves only to strengthen the ruling class. 

—Bob Potter 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory 


Germany: the fall of Willy Brandi 


The sudden resignation of Willy Brandt, sparked 
by the fact that an East German spy (Guillaume) 
had worked his way into the Chancellor’s entourage, 
was greeted everywhere as the act of a very honor- 
able man. The speed of less than ten days with 
which the ruling Social Democratic Party had 
elected its Finance Minister Helmut Schmidt to re- 
place Brandt was greeted even more joyously. And 
no one in “the West” shed any tears that there 
would be a slowing down of the Ostpolitik. 

None of these three things, however, touch the 
real situation. There is no doubt that Willy Brandt 
is an “honorable man,” and there is no reason what- 
ever to reduce that to a comparison with the cor- 
rupt Nixon. Honor is not just the opposite of cor- 
ruption. What does give Brandt a place in history 
is neither this nor getting the Nobel prize for initiat- 
ing Ostpolitik. The courage and integrity of the 
man resides in the fact that he was an open anti- 
Nazi from the moment Hitler came to power. Pre- 
cisely because he had fought Hitler, he could face 
reality: Germany had lost the war; Germany was 


divided; Russia, the superpower, had set new bor- 
ders throughout East Europe. 

This facing of reality, moreover, came at 
moments of great economic crisis when trading 
would help the economy. It doesn’t do so now; the 
disappointment insofar as any free move between 
the peoples of East and West Germany is concerned 
is rankling the people; the Berlin Wall is more im- 
penetrable than it ever was. And there is a new 
type of crisis ever since the Arab-Israeli War and 
the quadrupling of oil prices. 

The timing of the change in rulers may have 
been accidental, but Helmut Schmidt has been plan' 
ning this move to the right for quite some time 
Far from having any anti-Nazi stamp in his back 
ground, Helmut Schmidt had joined the Hitler youth 
It is true that, while a P.O.W. in Great Britain, he 
had been converted to socialism. So much a part of 
the right wing of that party has he always been 
that their move away from Karl Marx and class 
struggle led him to call Jusos, the youth group of his 


own party, “drivel,” when they opposed it. 

As for his being a “friend of the U.S.,” it holds 
only to the extent that he is anti-Russia. All one 
has to do t<> sense his global outlook-, especially his 
German national outlook, is to read his own words 
in the April issue of Foreign Affairs. Germany was 
not, of course, alone in the speed with which it 
capitulated to the. Arab demands during the energy 
crisis; France bent lower and got less for it. Europe 
had quite literally gone to pieces. 

Where others at least didn’t deny that those 
kingdoms and sheikdoms were using oil as a “polit- 
ical weapon,” here is the way the German intel- 
lectual-ruler turned this around: “in essence, the oil 
price issue is not one of a clash over the Suez 
Canal, the West Bank, or Jerusalem.” The Shah 
of Iran couldn’t have put it better. 

This Chancellor will cook us a peppery dish, 
unpalatable most of all for the German people, and 
especially the youth whom he has already designated 
as “drivel.” 


World food crisis 

There is much talk 'in the UN of a world food 
crisis of staggering proportions. While the prices of 
most exports of underdeveloped countries have re- 
mained relatively stable, the prices of vital imports 
like food, oil, and fertilizer have skyrocketed. 
UNICEF warns that the threat of severe malnutri- 
tion and starvation hangs over 400 to 500 million 
children in the Third World. 

While human needs have always been, at best, 
a side issue in the world economy, the Nixon-Kis- 
singer vision of global dominance is particularly 
single-minded in putting profits before people. The 
severe famine forecast for much of southern Asia 
and Africa is a result of the U.S'. policy of extort- 
ing the most for its most vital commodity — food — 
as well as the U.S. oil cartels’ engineered energy 
crisis in partnership with the oil kingdoms. 

The so-called “Food for Peace”program is now 
at 3.5 million tons, down from the minimal 1972 
levels of 9.5 million tons. While there are no re- 
serves for this human emergency, some more crea- 
tive accounting of the Pentagon has been exposed 
by Senator Fulbright— the Pentagon has been secret- 
ly building a $1 billion reserve of weapons to be 
used in a “military emergency” in Asia. 

si* * * 

India— strikes and bombs 

India’s railway workers are conducting- a mas- 
sive strike in Spite of the unprecedented rounding up 
and jailing of over 7,000 union leaders by Indira 
Gandhi’s government. The mass jailing of union 
leaders, which began only because a strike was 
threatened, was the government’s answer to the 
workers’ demand for a wage scale and benefits on 


the level of other government employes. 

The government insists that it has no resources 
to raise wages midst galloping inflation and to pro- 
vide food to ward off famine. However, its program 


'Samizdat' 



Melbourne Sun 

Isn’t science wonderful it’s cured my appetite. 

qf massive military allocations has culminated in 
shocking the world with its announcement of an 
explosion of an atomic bomb. India’s rulers are 
determined to make the workers pay the full price 
of world inflationary food and oil prices even if it 
means mass starvation and packed jails. 

The more-than-two-million striking railway work- 
ers have been supported by countless sympathy 
strikes involving millions of workers. There also 
have been sporadic food riots and, just before the 
railway strike, mass demonstrations and strikes 
against rising prices. As the national crisis deepens, 
so does the gap between the Indian masses and their 
rulers with their big power illusions. 


The Chronicle of Current Events, the newsletter 
of the Russian underground movement, has started 
up again despite the continuing brutal repression 
of the K.G.B. which had forced it to disappear for 
eighteen months. The newsletter is circulated by 
individuals painstakingly retyping copies and passing 

them on. They are called “samizdat.” 

That the movement for freedom is unconquer- 
able is further proved by the following report we 
have just received from East Europe. 


What could be called a socialist opposition in 
Czechoslovakia is a loosely structured movement 
with no strict organizational forms. This may be 
both because of differences in ideas and for fear of 
police infiltration. Nevertheless, and in spite of being 
limited mostly to larger cities, the movement is 
rather broad and includes representative sections 
of all classes. 

Connected by different issues of “samizdat” 
(which have been circulating fiction of prohibited 
authors both domestic and foreign, as well as copies 
of journals of emigration published abroad and 
smuggled to Czechoslovakia) and by personal con- 
tacts, circles of “oppositionists” remind one of 
Marxist circles in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

The movement, latent but far from dead, has 
different intensity in the two republics. It is less 
conspicuous in Slovakia and more prominent in the 
Western parts of the country. The reason is their 
different evolution both economic and political, as 
seen in 1968. 


Nixon transcripts shock U.S. people, reveal 


(Continued from Page 1) 

succeeded in re-electing Nixon by a “landslide”, despite 
the fact that the Watergate burglaries had been uncov- 
ered in the very midst of the election campaign— in 1973, 
the fiasco of a so-called “Vietnam peace” combined with 
increasing recession made the electorate take a second 
look not only at Nixon, but at themselves. 

Whereas, in 1972, they were willing to believe that it 
was only Nixon’s surrogates who were guilty, in 1973 the 
open hearings of the Ervin Committee and endless in- 
flation resulted in both disassociation from Hixon and 
independent mass movements, as wildcat strikes erupted 
across the land. 

The climax came in October ’73, with the Middle 
East war, when the distrust and the disgust with the 
energy crisis, piled on top of inflation, piled on top of 
recession, was so strong that pone even believed the 
nuclear alert, and thought it just a trick of Nixon’s to 
get out of the Watergate mess. 

But none of this compared to seeing the actual trans- 
cripts. Nothing equalled their naked vulgarity. 

THE OBSCENITY OF STATE-CAPITALISM 

The vulgarity that is the most shocking is not the 
“four-letter words” that Jesuit Nixon-genuflector, Father 
McLaughlin, had the gall to call “therapeutic.” The true 
obscenity Is the degenerate state-capitalism for which 
Nixon was the perfect expression. 

What could be more obscene than the devastation of 
North and South Vietnam, the napaiming of their 
children, the invasion of Cambodia, the Christmas bomb- 
ing of 1972— a blitz unparalleled in modern history? Far 
from the act of a madman, that was the act of a bar- 
barian who represented the depravity of our state-capital- 
ist age. 


What could be more obscene than scrapping federal 
welfare programs at the very moment that unemploy- 
ment was soaring? By now the unemployed number 
almost five million, which means five million families 
are without jobs to feed or clothe or house them. 

And what could be more obscene than the fact that 
20 years after the historic May 17, 1954 Supreme Court 
decision outlawing racial segregation in schools, "public 
schools in almost every major city OF THE NORTH are 
more segregated than they were before? 

On the very anniversary of the 1954 decision, the 
Senate defeated by only a single vote an attempt to pro- 
hibit all court-ordered school busing, and passed a sub- 
stitute Scott-Mansfield amendment scarcely better; while 
the House has already passed a bill that would not only 
prohibit any busing in the future, but permit the reopen- 
ing of all previously settled school desegregation cases. 

CONGRESSIONAL “GAMES” 

Nixon was dead wrong in estimating the American 
people when he released his transcripts, but he certainly 
knows his Congress — and the class nature of the racism 
in both parties has never been more exposed than now. 
When a supposed “liberal” like Senator Mansfield co- 
sponsors such reactionary anti-busing legislation; when 
Edward Kennedy can embrace George Wallace; this 
country has not only not moved forward— it has moved 
backward to White Reconstruction at its worst. 

That is why there is no reason to believe that Con- 
gress will necessarily vote for impeachment, despite all 
the pressure from below. 

The mounting cry among Republicans to have Nixon 
resign surely comes in large part from wanting him out 
of the picture by election day 1974. And the. pious urging 


neo-fascist campaign 

of the Democrats to “cool it” and let impeachment take 
its “legal constitutional course”, is surely dictated, by 
and large, from a desire to have him still around on 
election day. Yet, since the transcripts were released, 
there has been a new feeling throughout the land that 
while Congress is still playing with impeachment, and 
while it may not yet be probable, it is for the first time 
possible. 

The greater truth is that, necessary as it is to get 
Nixon OUT NOW— simply removing Nixon will not get 
rid of the decay around us. The Democratic Party is as 
state-capitalist, as racist, and as foul as the Republican— 
with or without four-letter words. The degeneration of 
state-capitalist society is so advanced, the stench of its 
disintegration so putrid, that only getting rid of the whole 
rotten system will permit creating a new, human society. 

[ The original Marxist-Humanist 1 

analysis of modern society. j 
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Political deals 
:XX' won t defeat 
Wallace's kind 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

In the June issue of News & Letters, the Worker’s 
Journal column carried an article on Black leaders in 
the South who, toy coming out in support of George 
Wallace, are opposing what the great majority of Black 
rank-and-file voters want. 

The article also gave some analysis of the reasons 
these Black leaders were shouting their endorsement of 
Wallace, especially Black Mayor Charles Evers of Fay- 
ette, (Mississippi, whose brother was assassinated by a 
racist white several years ago. We stated that since 
Evers is a loyal supporter of Senator Kennedy, and now 
Kennedy is playing around with Wallace, this could be 
the basis for Evers yelling his support for Wallace. 

After this column appeared, a nationally-known Black 
leader from Alabama called to tell me that was what 
was involved in all the Black leaders supporting Wallace, 
but there was much more too. He said the Black leaders 
that are opposed to Wallace and have been speaking out 
against him are being harassed, and have been for a 
long time. He gave some examples: 

The week before the 1972 elections, the news came 
out that some Black leaders were being investigated by 
the IRS. These investigations had been going on for two 
yeans before 1972, and have continued for the two years 
since. These people had to spend lots of time defending 
themselves against the IRS. 

John Lewis, who is director of the voter registration 
drive throughout the South, was promised $180,000 by 
the Ford Foundation, but was recently told they will not 
receive it. 

Here is what this Black leader told me: 


WE HAVE been pushing for a voter drive concen- 
trated here in Alabama for years. The idea would be to 
concentrate on one state at a time, rather than spread 
our efforts out. With the reapportionment since 19®, 
we’ve put 15 Blacks in the legislature so far. If we all 
work together, we could put 60 Blacks in the Alabama 
legislature. 

John Lewis has been telling us since January that 
they had the money for the drive, but they’ve been 
dragging their feet. They just now had to admit that 
they did not have the money, because the Ford Founda- 
tion had reneged on their commitment. The IRS inves- 
tigated Lewis the day after he was in Selma, Alabama 
speaking out against Wallace. 

Those white folks in power just manage to keep us 
busy defending ourselves all the time. When they have 
all the power and force, what can one do? They are 
trying to kill us off. Not everybody is killed the same 
way. They killed Martin Luther King with bullets, but 
there are other ways of assassinating people. 

Those Black mayors from Alabama, Ford from Tus- 
kegee and J. Cooper of Prichard, and Evers of Fayette, 
Mississippi are all Kennedy disciples. They are trying 
to make Wallace respectable to Blacks. But we all know 
(Continued on Page 8) 




NIXON-KISSINGER JOURNEY 
TO SAVE THE PRESIDENCY' 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman 
News & Letters Committees 

Nixon’s Middle East trip that was billed as a 
“journey for peace”, and was patently political, 
was climaxed by the introduction of nuclear fuel 
into that volatile tinderbox. This Nixon-type of 
“even-handedness” at the very moment when 
India proved how “peaceful” nuclear reactors can 
be used to make atomic bombs is nothing short 



San Francisco nurses demand voice in patient care. 


of sheer madness, that of retrogressive capitalism 
out for single world domination. 

That Russia, for the moment, continues with yet 
another summit with Nixon cannot divert from the fact 
that that nuclear giant is out for the same type of 
“hegemony.” It only proves that both nuclear titans are 
in such abysmal crises at home that they have no place 
to turn but “outwards.” 

For that matter, Nixon’s start of his Middle East 
journey began in Austria — not exactly the most direct 
path between the United States and the Arab lands. 
The claim that the Austrian stopover was to acclimatize 
Nixon to the change in time zones was belied by the 
fact that Kissinger was off to Germany to meet with its 
foreign minister, the minute they landed. 

FIRST FOCUS: EUROPE 

Furlhermore, this was preceded by the feelers put 
out to France and Germany just as soon as Helmut 
Schmidt came to the helm in Germany and Giscard in 
France. On June 9, Flora Lewis, who heads the Paris 
bureau of the New York Times, reported that “neither 
government planned to take the initiative and issue an 
invitation” to President Nixon. 

The present cooled relations are due not alone to 
Kissinger’s arrogance in having unilaterally declared 
1973 “the year of Europe.” While that was his biggest 
flop, and Nixon’s pressing need for “foreign victories” 
to divert from his crimes at home are all too obvious, 
Europe’s anger is due to its own disarray. Ever since 
the Arab-Israeli war and consequent oil crisis under- 
mined the whole world economy, Europe has played a 
sorry role. The capitulation to the Arab demand for 
both quadruple oil prices and siding not only against 
Israel but against its NATO “leader,” U.S.A., dismantled 


SF nurses strike, back better patient care 


the very concept of the “European Union.” The proof of 
its non-being was that each country worked only for 
itself, not for any non-existing “European Union.” By 
then, the only land that declared Europe to be “the 


San Francisco, Cal. — Over 4,000 nurses struck 
40 Northern California hospitals Friday, June 7. 
The major demands of the striking nurses revolve 
around better patient care. 

Picketing nurses, who belong to the California Nurses 
Association (CNA), have been negotiating since their 
contract expired in January, A primary issue is the 
nurses’ insistence that only specially trained nurses 
staff critical units such as emergency, intensive and 
coronary care. The strike is in part a protest against 
the staffing of these units with untrained and inex- 
perienced personnel. 

Another unresolved issue is that of registered nurses 
having every other weekend off. Hospital administrations 
insist that the shortage of nurses in the Bay Area will 
not permit that type of scheduling. The nurses reply 
that if the shortage is that severe, they cannot give the 
quality care that the patients need. 

The majority of striking nurses are young women. 
They are of all races and nationalities. One Black worker, 
praising the nurses, remarked, “They refuse to be 'just 
girl Fridays to the male doctors and are demanding the 
right to do their jobs.” 

CONCERNED FOR PATIENTS 

Picketing nurses carry signs which state their mes- 
sage loud and clear: “Patients’ Rights— Nurses’ Rights,” 
“We care about you,” “Better care for you, the patient.” 
To emphasize their demands for that care and their 
concern for patients, they have continued to staff critical 
facilities even during the strike. 


At one hospital, 200 nurses went to the headquarters 
of Kaiser health care and demanded to see Mr. Kaiser. 
Naturally, the big boss was out of town. There was a 
rally at Union Square last Thursday which 500 attended. 

The strike has great support, both within the hos- 
pitals and throughout the Bay Area. Although the strike 
is not sanctioned by the AFL-CIO, as the CNA is not a 
union but a “professional association,” many hospital 
workers are showing solidarity by wearing the strike’s 
symbol: a royal blue armband. And, while no workers 
can join the picket lines even when off their designated 
shift without risking “disciplinary action,” i.e., being 
fired, doctors in several hospitals have shown their sup- 
port by picketing with the nurses. Teamster drivers have 
refused to cross the picket lines to make deliveries. 
STRIKE-BREAKING TACTIC 

As a result of fewer patients during the strike, several 
hospitals have begun to lay off workers. The one where 
I work has adopted a different tactic. Non-union clerical 
workers are being forced to take earned time, such as 
floating holidays and birthdays during the strike’s second 
week. The administration had threatened to force us to 
take vacation time as well, one day a week, as long as 
the strike lasted. We fought that and won. Many of us 
have families, or are single women with children, and 
have planned those vacations and feel that that time is 
ours. 

We see that type of threat on the part of management 
as an attempt to break the solidarity we feel with the 
striking nurses. The bosses figure that if they force us 
(Continued on Page 2) 


main focus” was China. So while all the cameras were 
to be clicking on the Nile, Kissinger wanted West 
Europe to consider whether it wouldn’t really want “to 
know.” 

The compulsion for “the European connection” 
comes from the global needs of both the U.S. and Russia, 
China’s new role, and the cloud over the whole of West 
Europe that so easily went to pieces in October, 1973. 

The expression, “the main focus,” to explain the 
key role of Europe in global politics, specifically that 
between Russia and China, is that of Teng Hsiao-ping. 
He used it in welcoming Heath, who had lost the elec- 
tions in England but nevertheless was treated in Peking 
as if he were still not only the “head” of England but 
“spoke for Europe” — a Europe which understood “the 
threat of Russia.” 

CHINA'S NEW VIEW OF EUROPE 

The world did not stand still while Kissinger took 
out a whole month to shuttle between Syria and Israel. 
Germany and France had moved further to the right. 
China was busy not only with its mini-Cultural Revolu- 
tion at home, but with acting out abroad what she meant 
by a “new division” of the world. 

Suddenly, West European capitalism was chris- 
tened as “second world,” proper ally for “Third World,” 
which, so far as China is concerned, means principally 
China, without which the Third World isn’t. China has 
also been busy taking full advantage of the spy scandal 
that toppled Willy Brandt. Since it proves that Russia 
keeps having “sleepers” like Guillaume in Brandt’s 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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NOW convention offers chance for new beginning 


Detroit, Mich. — From election to priorities, 
the Seventh Annual Conference of the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) seemed to be 
characterized by a more comprehensive view of 
the problems plaguing society. 

For the first time in history, the national NOW pres- 
ident was elected directly from the floor, rather than 
through a nominating committee. Elected was Karen 
DeCrow, a lawyer and author from Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ms. DeCrow expressed the need for a “money revolu- 
tion” saying that it is not enough to integrate women 
into the system, but it is necessary “to change the main- 
stream of society.” 

In order to get some personal accounts of what 
happened at the conference, I attended a Detroit NOW 
meeting and heard that the workshop on Minority Wom- 
en had the highest attendance, with more than 150 
Black, Chicana, Asian and Indian women participating. 
Along with the Women in Poverty Workshop, they con- 
cluded that the best way for NOW to relate to minority 
women and their specific problems is to work with them 
on a coalition basis. 

NOW members also voted to become an interna- 
tional organization and now have 19 affiliations (with 
approximately 2,500 members) outside of the U.S. — in- 
cluding Africa, Panama and India. They have even re- 

500 march to protest IWC 

San Francisco, Cal. — On June 1st, about 500 
people came to march and attend a rally to pro- 
test new “laws” issued by California’s Industrial 
Welfare Commission (IWC), which instead of ex- 
tending equal rights to women and men, took 
away all protective laws for workers in this state. 
(See last two issues 1 of News & Letters for details 
of these repressive laws.) The IWC reversed 100 years 
of struggle for the eight-hour day and better working 
conditions. 

Banners proclaiming: “Ten-hour day — No way,” 
“Protective laws — We fought to get them, we’ll fight to 
' keep them” and “Workers united will never be defeat- 
ed” had lunch-hour shoppers and workers eagerly ac- 
cepting the brochures handed out by the marchers. 

Hie rally at the State Building was lively with skits 
and speeches from the mostly women’s organizations 
within the coalition, and included young strikers from 
many plants in the Bay Area. Speeches were militant 
and defiant, especially those of Farm Workers and 
Asian women. 

No date has been set for the court hearings on the 
legality of the IWC rulings. Suits have been filed by 
the AFL-CIO Labor Council with Union WAGE, National 
Lawyers Guild and other women’s groups, and three 
women workers who filed separate suits, all pointing 
out that the Equal Rights Amendment says extend equal 
protection, not as the IWC ruled, take it away. 

As a result of the elitist behavior of Revolutionary 
Union, a Maoist group which tried to control the rally, 
there is a split in the coalition and future actions are 
uncertain. Union WAGE, which has been in the forefront 
of this struggle from the beginning has been forced to 
officially withdraw but will continue to fight the IWC 
actions. 

A frightening report has just come in from women 
in the state of Washington, informing us that they have 
had almost identical new repressive laws put into effect. 
No word of this has been publicized in any of the media 
— the same as in California, where the IWC rulings 
have been hushed up except for the Union WAGE, 
News & Letters, the Asian Press and some left groups 
and women’s groups. Check your state IWC! 

— WL activist 


| WL NOTES | 

Maria Theresa de la Horta, one of the “Three Marias,” 
led a demonstration of 15 women confronting Portugal’s 
military junta. In the second demonstration in a week, 
the women demanded a headquarters for the new 
women’s movement. The all-male junta has been slow 
to act on the women’s demands. 

* * * 

The National Congress of Neighborhood Women, a 
major organization of working class women active in 
neighborhood concerns, has been formed in Washington, 
D.C. Some areas of concern are child care, health care, 
job training and economic assistance. 

* * * 

Nurses in Britain are striking and agitating for higher 
pay, shorter hours, and an end to private employment 
agencies and private medicine. Nurses are angry at the 
fact that poorer patients get worse care because Health 
Service facilities are drained into fee-paying patients. 
Weekly pay for a nurse before taxes is about $53. 

* * * 

A federal district judge has ruled that the “last 
hired, first fired” rule cannot be applied for lay-offs 
of workers who owe their low seniority to past discrim- 
ination. If this ruling stands it could have a tremendous 
impact on industries and unions throughout the country. 


ceived a request from women in Chile for support 
against the continuing torture of women by the right- 
wing Chilean government. 

According to one of the NOW national leaders: “We 
need to build a personhood that crosses age barriers and 
bridges generation gaps as well as one that helps to 
overcome racial, ethnic, religious and class differences, 
all of which serves to keep us separate and powerless.” 

But NOW has a way to go to make these concepts 
a reality even within their own organization. It disturbed 
me to hear at the Detroit meeting a discussion of back- 
lash against women’s rights that included as one of the 
examples of backlash— women addressing themselves to 
“broader issues.” 

To me, feminism is humanism— fighting for the free- 
dom of all people. I hate to think that some NOW mem- 
bers feel it is backlash to expand (not abandon) women’s 
struggles to include the struggles of other oppressed per- 
sons. In fact, this seemed to be a thread running through 
many reports from the NOW conference. Whether it 
comes about, remains to be seen. 

—NOW member 

f rr 

5F nurses 

out on strike 

(Continued from Page 1) 

to take vacations in order to keep our jobs during the 
strike, we will blame it on the nurses. Management also 
doesn’t like the fact that nearly everyone in the office 
is very outspoken in support of the strike. Not only will 
the bosses fail in their attempt to break our unity, but 
we have decided that if they keep up their threats, we 
will walk off our jobs. 

Although the state has intervened by forcing a re- 
sumption of negotiations, the strike looks like it will 
be a long one. By going out over primarily non-wage 
issues, nurses are demanding a voice in the running 
of hospitals. They spend) the most time with patients 
yet have no say in hospital control. Many see the strike 
as a big shock to primarily male hospital administrators 
and MDs by a group of workers who are almost ex- 
clusively women. Striking nurses are saying, “We are 
not just bodies, but we have minds, too, and we are 
going to be allowed to use them.” 

— Janet Ross, hospital worker 

Bureaucrats hold CLUWback 

Detroit, Mich. — A pregnant postal clerk has 
successfully challenged the U.S. Postal Service’s 
policy of forcing women workers to take maternity 
leaves when they cannot continue heavy lifting, 
even though they are otherwise medically able 
and willing to continue work. 

The clerk, Mrs. Rita Thomas Herrala, was success- 
ful in obtaining the assistance of the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women (CLUW) in pressuring her union, the 
American Postal Workers, to take her grievance seri- 
ously. After the union threatened the post office with 
court action, management agreed to treat pregnancy 
as a temporary disability; to reinstate Mrs. Herrala, now 
seven months pregnant; and to assign her work which 
does not require her to continue lifting 70-pound bags 
of mail. 

While CLUW was instrumental in this important 
struggle, it is not at all clear whether the idea of fighting 
for justice in the workplace will really guide the organi- 
zation. 

Since the CLUW founding convention (see May, 1974 
N&L), many women in various parts of the country 
have eagerly tried to form local chapters, only to learn 
that the CLUW National Coordinating Committee, headed 
by UAW’s Olga Madar, was adopting stringent regula- 
tions about what groups could affiliate with CLUW. 
Likewise, efforts to organize CLUW locally in Detroit 
Were not permitted to proceed without the blessings of 
Madar, who has now established the national CLUW 
office here. 

The UAW is determined to maintain bureaucrats’ 
control of CLUW by only permitting union members to 
join, even though CLUW has included “organizing the 
unorganized” in its statement of purpose. Although 
women who belong to unions comprise only eight per- 
cent of all women in the workforce, the UAW has re- 
sisted all efforts to get CLUW membership expanded to 
include all working women. 

Since many working women recognize that often 
they have to fight union leaders, as well as the company, 
to win their rights, the UAW role in CLUW is not sur- 
prising. But it is a shock that the Socialist Workers 
Party has apparently formed a coalition with the UAW 
to see that CLUW gets firmly established without any 
“divisive arguments” over such things as who gets to 
fully participate in — and benefit from — the organiza- 
tion. In Detroit, SWP members voted with the UAW 
to exclude working women who have not been unionized. 

—CLUW member 


| YOSHIMASA YUKIYAMA] 



Yoshimasa Yukiyama with Raya Dunaevskaya and 
Charles Denby at the Black/Red Conference in Detroit, 
Jan. 1969. 


YOSHIMASA YUKIYAMA was one of the courageous 
Japanese Marxists who fought against totalitarian 
Japan’s participation in World War II, was jailed, and 
spent the entire war period in prison. He was released 
at the end of the war to a Japan that had been ravaged 
by the A bomb. Yet his courage and his vision of a new 
world yet to be born were impossible to overcome. 

DURING THE TURBULENT ’60s when the youth 
created a New Left in Japan and fought Communist 
domination Of the movement, Yoshimasa participated in 
all the struggles as vigorously as though it were his 
first revolutionary experience. So immediately did he 
identify with Marxist-Humanism when he “discovered” 
one of the very few copies of Marxism and Freedom that 
had found its way into Japan, that he spent an entire 
year trying to communicate with its author, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and then undertook the task of translat- 
ing it and finding a publisher for the Japanese edition. 
At the very moment of his tragic death, on May 6, he 
was engaged in beginning the Japanese translation of 
Philosophy and Revolution. 

WE MOURN THE death and honor the life of this 
fine revolutionary thinker, confident that our age will 
make real what he devoted his entire life to — Marxist- 
Humanism not only as a philosophy of liberation, but as 
the actual creation of a new, human society. 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


Is Congress scared of Nixon? 

by Ethel Dunbar 

I feel that many people are sick and tired of seeing, 
reading and hearing about Nixon and his Watergate af- 
fairs. He has made it clear that he is above the law and 
that foreign policy is more important than domestic 
policy — more important than the American people. 

Not only is he above the law, but his aides who have 
pleaded guilty to crimes against the government have 
gotten such minor sentences that they could say that 
the law does not apply to them in the same way as it 
applies to the average citizen. Nixon has proven to 
everyone that he is just as much involved in every 
wrong-doing; as any of his aides. And the Congress and 
Senators all know it but are afraid to try to impeach him. 

No wonder they were yelling for him to resign from 
office — Nixon always seems to have a trump card he 
is holding against them. When I read 1 about all the 
different Senators and Congressmen getting milk fund 
money, both Democrats and Republicans, I thought that 
is some of the reason why they cannot take a stand 
against Nixon. 

The last poll showed that 53 percent of the people 
in this country believe the president is guilty and should 
be put out Of office. I think if that same percentage 
would say they are going to put the Senators and Con- 
gressmen out of office if they db not impeach Nixon, he 
would soon be out of the White House. 

All this business of how the people of Egypt are 
rallying and lining the streets to greet him must be at 
least part fake. He cannot get people in his own home 
country to rally and line the streets to see him. The 
people of Egypt do not have to vote for him, so they 
can pretend to be his friend, but the American people 
are his enemy, because they recognize him as the crook 
he is and he is hoping that foreigners in other countries 
will save and change his image at home. 
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(JAW convention: 

Only membership can make needed changes 


By Felix Martin 

As a blue-collar worker observing the delegates to 
the UAW’s 24th Convention, I noticed that in donning 
their suits and carrying their briefcases, many had been 
transformed from blue-collar workers to stereotypes of 
the top officials of the International Union. 

I spoke to many of the arriving delegates who had 
stopped to watch the picketing being done by union 
members they were supposedly there to represent. There 
were only 3,000 delegates, so 50 to 100 young workers, 
Black, white and Chicano, carrying picket signs against 
the International made a big impression. 

CONTROL FROM TOP 

First timers found out that the so-called democratic 
union is totally controlled from the top-down. A few top 
officials decide everything and the delegates sent to 
represent the membership decide nothing. 

As one delegate put it: “Try to get your local’s res- 
olution on the floor, try to oppose a resolution, try to 
organize a floor debate, try to run for office or to vote 
the damn rascals out. The Convention rules are against 
you, the structure of the convention is against you, and 
the power, the money and the muscle of the top officials 
and the International and Regional directors are against 
you. When I go back to the membership that sent me, 
I will report to them like it is.” 

At every convention there are different caucuses, 
with different programs, but I didn’t see any of them 
grounded in freedom. To change the convention from 
two to three years, is another way for our leaders to get 
further away from hearing the workers’ grievances. It 
is very plain now that the International has complete 


say over the accepting or rejecting of our contract. 

ACTUAL AND NON-ACTUAL 

That old philosopher Hegel knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he wrote about the “actuality of the 
subject” (those who are fighting for freedom) and the 
“non-actuality of the world.” The assembly line workers 
know their problems are the real ones, but the conven- 
tion bore no relationship to this reality at all. 

The actuality that he is an assembly line worker 
and the complete transformation into the opposite is 
the non-actuality of the convention. It will always be 
this way unless changes are brought about by the mem- 
bership. Only the working people can abolish all of these 
phony institutions which are ruling us and these para- 
sites which are living off our labor. We have the muscle 
and the reason for change. These top officials of our In- 
ternational Union need to be replaced with a philosophy 
—a philosophy grounded in freedom. The UAW doesn’t 
have it. 

The convention came alive when Cesar Chavez spoke, 
but all the UAW gave him was a dead check, not the live 
manpower to walk the picket line against grapes, lettuce, 
and Gallo wine. A two-hour picket line would have shown 
a real human effort— that they could not spare. 

The one highlight was honoring Genora Johnson, 38 
years later, for the heroic action she took in the sit-down 
strikes in 1936-37. This is one of the examples to show, 
how women have struggled to help build this union. 
What Genora Johnson did to help build this union wasn’t 
a check, but a human picket line. Freedom can not be 
bought with a check. It takes human beings with a 
philosophy grounded in freedom to free mankind. 


FROM THE AUTg^StflpPS 
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6,000 Dodge Truck workers strike over safety 


BULLETIN: As we go to press. Dodge Truck workers 
have voted overwhelmingly, 2043 to 377, to authorize a 
strike. They have vowed that all workers fired during 
the wildcat must be re-hired. 

Detroit, Mich. — “Chrysler Corporation, the 
daily press, radio and TV are all yelling that the 
wildcat strike at Chrysler’s truck plant in Warren 
was caused by a handful of outside radical agita- 
tors,” a Chrysler worker laughingly told News & 
Letters. “Now maybe the news people don’t know, 
but Chrysler knows that what caused the strike 
was a whole plant full of workers who were 
turned into radicals by the work speed-up and 
unsafe working conditions in that plant.” 

The strike erupted the second week of June, when 
the company fired a union shop steward and other work- 
ers who demonstrated against conditions. The wildcat 
continued for two weeks, despite company and union 
threats against the workers, a court injunction and mass 
arrests. 78 pickets were fired, and the workers finally 
agreed to return to work only when they were assured 
that an official strike vote would be taken. 

PROFITS OUT OF TRUCK WORKERS 

Chrysler has only two truck production plants: the 
one with 6,000 workers in Warren, a lily-white suburb 
of Detroit, and . another in St. Louis. Dodge trucks are 
selling better than GM and Ford combined, so produc- 
tion at the Warren plant, has been speeded-up beyond 
anything the workers can take. 

Chrysler Corporation, like GM and Ford, is not 
making the usual huge profits on its passenger cars, but 
is making plenty on trucks. Chrysler is trying to put the 
load of making up for its auto losses on the backs of the 
truck workers. 

The plant is also too small to handle the work. There 
Is no expansion room. The truck plant is hemmed in by 
a parking lot and Chrysler’s stamping plant. Supplies 
and parts are all over the place, machinery can’t be 
kept operating safely, and workers have to climb all over 
each other to try to do their jobs. 

The buildings are old, without adequate ventilation, 
and that mass of machinery, parts and humanity jammed 
all together made it like a tinder box ready to explode. 
PLANT LIKE PRISON 

“It was like what you read about in overcrowded 
prisons,” the Chrysler worker explained, “except that 
the only crime of the workers was that they were work- 
ing at Chrysler’s truck plant.” 

A main cause of the strike resulted from the fact 
that the so-called safety committeeman can’t correct any 
safety violation without the co-operation of the com- 
pany. Unlike a job grievance, which goes up to an um- 
pire if the company and union can’t come to an agree- 
ment, a safety grievance doesn’t go to an umpire. It 
can only go to top management, and if management says 


no to a safety grievance, it stops right there. 

At the Warren Dodge truck plant, many safety griev- 
ances had been filed, but never got anywhere because 
management said no. And management blocked safety 
grievances just that simply. 

The situation got so bad that hundreds of workers 
were off their jobs every day of the first week of June, 
before the strike finally broke out when the workers just 
couldn’t take any more. 

It got so bad with the speed-up that the repair line 
had as many trucks as the production line. This is real 
bad because the older workers who can’t take the 
pressure of the production line are put on the repair line 
to ease the strain on them to keep from being killed by 
the job until they can retire. When the situation reaches 
this point, the older workers just can’t take it. 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There are a lot of stories going 
around the plant since we came back from the strike. 
In most departments conditions are no better than they 
were 'before the strike. You don’t have any time to rest 
at all. 

I thought News & Letters would be interested in one 
story I heard. There is a brother in Dept. 11, on the 
fourth floor, who always had the side cardboard (fire- 
wall) job. If is in Bernard Martin’s section. When he 
eame back after the strike, they wouldn’t give him his 
job. They put a “loaner” on it. And they sent this worker 
to a job classified “hardware work,” even though he is 
classified as “general assembly.” They told him this was 
his job permanently. 

Then they sent him to the sixth floor a few days 
later in Jerome McGowan’s section. McGowan told him 
that this job was his permanent job. About two weeks 
after that, they sent him back down to the fourth floor 
in Billy McDonald’s section. The next day that job was 
eliminated and he went to the third floor to help push 
bodies around. The jobs that they put this man on in one 
month go on and on. 

After a month of this, the brother filed a grievance 
to get loaner’s pay, since he was being used as a loaner. 
Then Billy McDonald started to mess with him and 
insult him. They had words and McDonald gave him a 
DLO — balance of the shift and one day. 

This is what happens to brothers just trying to make 
it at Fleetwood. He went to a union official who said 
the union would get him his iold job 'back if he dropped 
the grievance for loaner’s pay. This is just plant bribery. 
They offer you what was yours in the first place, if you 
agree! to forget how they ran over you. 

The company doesn’t care and the union doesn’t care. 
And if you are a brother you have to look out for your- 
self every minute. 

— Fleetword worker, afternoon shift 
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No help for 
workers at 
UAW convention 


by John Allison 

The ghost of Walter Reuther hovered over the UAW 
Convention held in Los Angeles during the week of 
June 10-14, when they debated the question of extend- 
ing President Leonard Woodcock’s term of office be- 
yond age 65. A true lover of power, Walter was never- 
theless willing to retire at 65. 

The UAW fought for “30 and Out,” and convinced 
management that this was the way to go. Now the rank- 
and-file believe that their duly elected delegates sur- 
rendered to the biggest power-grab since Watergate. 

DEAD-HEAD OFFICERS 

What troubles the workers is that this move by the 
International has opened the gate for many dead-head 
officers to hold on to their union positions for another 
year. That’s because the resolution that was passed 
also gives the local unions the right to extend their 
local officers’ positions until 1976 if they approve the 
change and apply to the International for permission 
to do so. 

A joker was put into this deal too, one that can 
save the skins of officers who are under attack by tile 
rank-and-file — and there are plenty of (hem. 

It has to do with the recall provision in the UAW 
Constitution and local bylaws. This says that an officer 
can be recalled by a simple, majority vote. But if a 
local amends its bylaws to allow the extension of the 
teyn to 1976, it will take a two-thirds majority to recall. 
You can be sure that many locals will not permit their 
bylaws to be amended on this score. 

PAGE FROM NIXON 

The workers are saying that their delegates sold out 
for a penny. That’s what the UAW officers recom- 
mended — that one cent more from each dues dollar be 
returned to local unions to pay for the high costs of 
operation. This was a direct pitch to the big locals, 
who stand to get a pretty good amount back — and you 
can bet that an increase in officer salaries will be among 
the first things that will happen. For the smaller locals, 
it didn’t mean much — but then, they weren’t the ones 
with the big votes at the Convention. 

There was a lot of hell raised about conditions in 
the shop by many of the delegates, but this doesn’t go 
anywhere outside of letting off steam unless solving 
work conditions is approved in the form of a resolution. 
And the UAW bureaucrats made sure that no such 
resolution even reached the floor. 

American Motors came in for a lot of attention, 
especially since they’re making money hand-over-fist 
right now, and their workers have been getting less 
than workers in the Big 3 plants. There was some talk 
about profit sharing, but while it might look good right 
now for American Motors workers, it would be a cata- 
strophe for the GM, Chrysler and Ford workers. 

All in all, this convention of the UAW wound up 
like most of the others in the past — signed, sealed and 
delivered the way the UAW bureaucrats wanted it, and 
too bad about what the workers wanted. 


Newformsofspeed-iquitP.O. 

Detroit, Mich. — One way the USPS is trying to make 
itself “profitable” is the recent tremendous rate increase. 
Another way is to automate postal workers out of their 
jobs. This includes carriers also. 

Route inspections were- conducted at our station last 
month. Management’s goal was to eliminate office time 
from each route and add on street time. So now instead 
of 30 or so carriers marking up undeliverable mail, this 
will be done by a few clerks with pre-printed labels. 
And now that mark-up time is down time for carriers, 
it will be added on in street time, plus whatever man- 
agement’s time-and-motion standards determine. 

The latest form of speed!-up, besides this “mechan- 
ical mark-up,” is “pivoting.” In between determination 
of down time and actual route readjustments, if there 
is a route uncovered for the day, you have to give your 
down time to that route, in the office or in the street. 
Up until this latest inspection, any work on another route 
was overtime. Now it is free time, for management. 
This has been going on for four weeks now. 

I’m not surprised that all these changes in work 
standards and new machines came under the Nixon ad- 
ministration, beginning with the introduction of the USPS. 
They have eliminated thousands of postal jobs by auto- 
mation, attrition, and a no-hiring policy. 

In our station, they eliminated three routes, and 
some 23 hours will have to be “absorbed.” What I fear 
is that a lot of the older carriers who can’t afford to 
retire will not be able to take this speed-up. 

- . . — Letter Carrier, Detroit 
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NIXON-KISSINCER JOURNEY TO SAVE 'THE PRESIDENCY' 


(Continued from Page 1) 

entourage for top level missions, China is acting as if 
she (along with other capitalists, private and state), 
doesn’t do the same. China is trying out how to use 
that fact to establish a special role for herself. 

In the face of all this, Nixon is working hard to see 
that nothing shall stand in the way of his next spectacu- 
lar to Russia. Before departing anew, Kissinger, at his 
last Washington press conference, hinted that the Mid- 
dle East trip is but the first step in Nixon’s “journey 
to peace.” It would “possibly” be followed by a new 
nuclear strategic arms limitation that Nixon would get 
in Moscow. 

Along with that carrot as “real” reason for the fur- 
ther spectaculars that will bring “generations of peace,” 
came the Salzburg surprise: Kissinger’s special press 
conference, in which he threatened to resign if the 
campaign to besmirch his “honor” regarding wiretap- 
ping isn’t stopped at once. The letter was addressed to 
Senator Fulbright as head of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Kissinger hardly finished reading the statement 
in Salzburg than the Committee met in Washington and 
unanimously concluded him to be an honorable man 
who must not “even consider resigning” (Humphrey’s 
phrase). Other voices were not that quickly silenced. 
In any case, whether this planned surprise was Nixon 
setting Kissinger up for (he kill, or Kissinger trying to 
separate himself from Watergate so that, no matter 
what the outcome back home, he will be asked to remain 
at his post, the point is the American people are being 
played with. 

SECOND FOCUS: THE MIDDLE EAST 

The staged outpouring of the Egyptian people to 
welcome Nixon tells a great deal about how badly Sadat 
wished not only to cut relations with Russia and be 
once again “with the West,” especially the U.S. It was 
also for the purpose of turning away from Nasser’s 
“socialism” and charisma. That it tells very little of 
how the masses feel could be seen from the simple fact 
that even on so controlled a state occasion, signs also 
told Nixon that Egypt is with the Palestinian refugees. 

It is true that Watergate doesn’t mean much to 
Egypt. The Suez Canal means everything, “the gateway 
to Europe as well as Africa and even globally.” What 
is important is not only the clearing of the Canal but 
its deepening to allow super tankers through — a way to 
industrialization. Sadat succeeded where Nasser couldn’t 
— getting Saudi Arabia to use oil as a political weapon. 
Not that Saudi Arabia did it for Egypt rather than itself. 
This is obvious enough from both the crisis in the whole 
world economy that withholding of oil brought about 
and getting the U.S’. “to take responsibility” for eco- 
nomic and military, especially military, development. 

Moreover, it is not only as against Russia that Saudi 
Arabia prefers the U.S. The U.S. is preferred also as' 
against West Germany, whose technology is as highly 
developed, who capitulated easily during the Arab- 
Israeli war, and who is most anxious to provide “a new 
philosophy” about the struggle for the “world product,” 
as if that, rather than world production, defines one’s 
place in the world. In any case, King Faisal hasn’t 
given up “winning over” Nixon, and U.S. oil mono- 
polists. 

Saudi Arabia, rather than even Israel, is the out- 
post Of western imperialism in the Middle East. This 
does not mean that Israel isn’t now an outpost of U.S. 
imperialism. But it wasn’t so at its birth which unfolded 
as a straggle against British imperialism. Moreover, 
many who participated in the struggle were not Zionists, 
but revolutionary Jewish socialists who were not ac- 
cepted by any so-called democracy, especially the United 
States, and were thus forced to make the exodus to 


Palestine. All Arab rulers, without any exception what- 
ever then, were feudal oligarchs — so much so, in fact, 
that Stalin’s Russia, not the U.S’., was the first to cast 
its vote for the creation of that new state of Israel. The 
retrogression of Israel into a state-capitalist society since 
then is another story. Presently, Arab rulers’ ambitions, 
as Israel’s, need to subordinate themselves to the global 
rivalry between Russia and the U.S. for single world 
domination. 

It is this nuclear rivalry that was Kissinger’s trump 
card during the Arab-Israeli war when he was trying 
to convince the Arab ruling classes that not Israel but 
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The Peacemakers 


Russia was the “main enemy.” For that enemy was a 
nuclear power that could not be that easily “contained.” 
It didn’t work during the war itself because the oil 
kingdoms hankered for the quadrupling of oil prices as 
well as “even-handedness” on the part of the U.S. But 
now its hatred for Israel is taking second place to 
“friendship” for the U.S. The Nixon Administration, in 
turn, is as anxious to be “even-handed” so long as Rus- 
sia is still ready to bide her time before unleashing 
itself for a direct confrontation with the U.S. Behemoth. 

Of course, the trip has been undertaken to save 
“the presidency,” Nixon’s. But patently, narrowly politi- 
cal as this trip is, this is not the whole. 

The whole is the mighty imperialistic nuclear power 
that the U.S. wants uncontested by any other power. 
And that is true not just for Nixon; it is true for any 
capitalistic party in power, Republican or Democratic. 

PERPETUAL MOBILE OF U.S. IMPERIALISM 

Let’s take a look at the Central Treaty Organization 
that recently -met in Washington, D.C. That brain-child 
of John Foster Dulles used to be called the Baghdad 
Pact. Dulles’ pactomania era supposedly suffered its 
death blow when Iraq had its national revolution in the 
1950s. In truth, without its alleged homeland in Iraq, 
that Washington-rooted imperial power outpost simply 


Italy vote rejects Christian Democrats 


Milan, Italy— The first time that the Italian 
people were called upon to vote in a referendum 
(and on a divorce law that had already been passed 
three years ago), has shown not only the social, 
but the political maturity of the people. The 
Christian Democrats hoped to use the vote to 
show that Italy was a truly free but Catholic 
country, but it was clear that the question was, 
above all, political. 

The Christian Democrats were in a type of Water- 
gate. It was discovered that many oil companies in 
Italy bad a large quantity of oil stored up and were 
waiting for a price increase before they let it out on 
the market. The mostly state-owned ENI was the prin- 
cipal one accused. Shell had (be good sense to sell out 
before the scandal occurred, but Esso did not have the 
same success. It was discovered that this was possible 
only due to the corruption of certain high government 
officials, and, to make things more spectacular, they 
were also shown to have been paying fascist groups to 
create political disorder. 

The government simply dismissed itself, got rid of 
the most well-known criminals and, after a week, put 
itself back in power again with the addition of a demo- 
cratic referendum. 

What the Christian Democrats (with the support of 
the fascists) wanted the referendum to show was that 


Italians believe in family order, which also means po- 
litical order, and thus the acceptance of economic 
austerity. All of the other parties, including those in 
the coalition government, were for divorce. The Chris- 
tian Democrats did everything in their power to make 
sure the Italians voted against divorce, showing at the 
same time their contempt for the people's ability to 
understand anything at all. 

We had to vote on this incomprehensible language: 
“Do you approve of the abrogation of the Law of Dec. 
1, 1970 concerning the discipline of the cases of dis- 
solved marriages?” That meant (hat if you voted “yes” 
you were against divorce, and if you voted “no” you 
were for divorce. The London Economist advised people 
to stand on their heads while voting. Despite all this, 
the Italians showed that they were not ignorant, super- 
stitious peasants, but people who understood what they 
were voting for or against. They voted to keep the 
divorce law, by a three to two margin. 

The result is that the Christian Democratic Party is 
in a crisis, while the unions are insisting on social 
reforms — a stop to price inflation, full employment, 
housing programs, economic development of the South. 
The government is not giving in for the moment, and in 
fact, if things do not change radically, there, is not even 
the money for these reforms. 

— Correspondent, Italy 


re-named itself Central Treaty Organization. Regular as 
clockwork in this, its 21st year, the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, Iran, Turkey, Pakistan (the U.S. is sup- 
posedly just an onlooker) all assembled in Washington. 
Though the “indispensable” Kissinger was away in the 
Middle East, those Cold-War-anti-Soviet satellites made 
it clear that they were ready to heat up the Cold War — 
and not just against Russia but their own masses— by 
once again inserting in the final communique the Iran 
talk of the need to combat the “continuing subversive 
threat against the region.” By “region” they mean, of 
course, the exploitative class power. The added joke is 
that Pakistan, which has certainly moved very far away 
from its original reason for being a member of this 
“Northern tier” anti-Communist alliance, was present 
(with Mao’s unspoken consent). So was Great Britain’s 
Labor Party Foreign Secretary, James Callaghan. 

This perpetual mobile of U.S. world imperialism, 
even when only the stand-in satellites are playing out 
the roles, is what gives Nixon-Kissinger’s journey to 
save “the Presidency” a more ominous and total role 
than just an escape from Watergate and impeachment. 

For that matter, clean Great Britain is playing the 
same imperialistic game with the Common Market. Sup- 
posedly, with the “victory” of Wilson over Heath, it is 
“renegotiating” with that Customs Union pretending 
to be a way to a “European Union,” as if that were one 
nation, united at that. Great Britain will remain part of 
the Common Market and for the same protective trade 
reasons other members practice against any and all not 
in it. And it, too, wants not a political union, but a mere 
customs conglomerate. 

DETENTE WITH RUSSIA 

Let’s take a second look at detente with Russia. 
It is because Russia’s playing at detente with the U.S. 
is getting an ever-warmer reception from Nixon the 
deeper in trouble he is at home, which has sent many 
shivers down the West European backs. It fears it is 
witnessing a rebirth of Yalta .where the destiny of Eur- 
ope, East and West, was decided without its presence 
by the two powers who remained standing on their feet 
at the end of the holocaust. The only one ready to sing 
their praise is China, and that is only to use them as 
possible fodder for Russia which it holds to be Enemy 
No. 1 and which it does not wish unleashed for an attack 
on China. 

Messrs. Schmidt and Giscard ’entertain no illusions 
on that score. And they know also that that is exactly 
why Russia wishes detente and not only with the U.S’., 
but in their lands. Russia is anxious for East-West 
European summitry. The 35 nations that were supposed 
to draft a declaration ratifying the territorial changes 
resulting from World War II victories is, says “the 
West,” “absolutely out.” The U.S. is ready to play that 
game with Russia. But France and Germany are not. 
Total deadlock has resulted; they see no July summit 
in Helsinki. 

Whether or not Nixon will succeeo in getting him- 
self invited to West Europe on the way to or from Russia, 
he will have his Russian detente and on the way to it 
meet with NATO! And he will have his CENTO. (And 
why has no one paid attention to that leftover of Dulles’ 
pactomania era?) 

Moreover, Nixon is making sure that not only will , 
he have a “declaration of principles” that will come 
out of the NATO Ottawa meeting, June 18-19, but he 
will be in West Europe, with or without direct invita- 
tion from Europe, as Europe. He has already announced 
that he will address NATO in Brussels on the way to 
Russia. That is all part of the game of “detente” played 
the imperialist way. 

Thus, with or without any East-West Europe sum- 
mitry; with or without its bowing to the Kissinger 
demands for “consultations” before the separate West 
European nations vote as a unit, Nixon-Kissinger are 
assuring themselves a cover-up of the malaise abroad — 
the Palestine question in the Middle East, the interna- 
tional monetary crisis, the quadrupling of oil prices 
that is undermining the world economy, Europe and' 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Berkeley Crim School' occupied 


Berkeley, Cal. — On May 29, several hundred 
demonstrating students occupied Haviland Hall 
on the UC Berkeley campus and proceeded to 
constitute the occupied building a “School of Peo- 
ple’s Criminology.” Ten hours later, after a sur- 
prise police assault on Haviland, the building was 
surrounded by nearly a thousand more students 
who effectively blockaded the besieging police 
inside and prevented mass arrest of the students. 

Finally, 17 hours after the beginning of the occupa- 
tion, the students inside were ejected from Haviland. 
Their action sparked a week of mass student demon- 
strations which brought out over 5,000 people. 

Ever since a committee report commissioned a year 
ago by Chancellor Albert Bowker recommended that 
the School of Criminology be phased out, a campaign 
to defend the Crim School has been carried on in the 
Berkeley-Oakland community. The principal targets of 
the VC administration’s efforts to close the Crim School 
are the radical and Marxist professors and students who 
have been laying the groundwork for a new anti-capi- 
talist criminology. 

The Crim School also became involved in the outside 
Bay Area community through contacts in the Black 
community and through such organizations as the Bay 
Area Women Against Rape. These radical departures in 
criminology were seen as “unprofessional,” “not suf- 
ficiently rigorous,” and “not up to university standards” 
by Bowker and the UC Board of Regents, chaired by 
Gov. Reagan. Ignoring the November, 1973 student refer- 
endum in which 88 percent voted to maintain the Crim 
School, Bowker delayed announcing his decision to close 
the school until the week before final exams. 

The Occupation of Haviland Hall by demonstrat- 
ing students May 29 dramatically changed the struggle 
into a university-wide mass movement. The defense of 
the Crim School was not the only issue that day: main- 
tainence of Ethnic Studies and the broad issue of stu- 
dent-faculty self-management were also raUying points. 

Unfortunately, the Committee to Defend the Crim 
School began to display a tragic ineptitude and inexperi- 



Cops beat students during eviction from Crim school. 


ence once it actually had a mass student movement 
behind it during that final week of May 30-June 6. In- 
stead of broadening and improving its contacts with 
the students it set itself over them as a “vanguard.” 

The upshot of all this was a gradual retreat from 
the tremendous turnout of student support on May 30 
(2,000 in Sproul Plaza) and May 31 (5,000). The mass 
planning meeting June 3 broke down into an impotent 
debating society; the mass meeting scheduled for June 
4 with community speakers and thousands of leaflets 
already printed was inadvertently cancelled. 

One positive thing definitely has emerged from the 
campaign to defend the Crim School; there has begun a 
resurgence of student activism at this university after 
the low point reached in the past two years. 

— Tom Matthews, Berkeley student 


Join VVAW Washington rally, July 1-4 


Thousands of people from across the country 
are expected in Washington, D.€. from July 1-4 
for mass demonstrations in support of universal 
and unconditional amnesty. Sponsored by the 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier Or- 
ganization (VVAW/WSO), the activities each day will 
focus on specific demands culminating on July 4 in a 
mass rally and march. Five demands will be the focus 
of die events: 

1) Universal and unconditional amnesty for all who 
resisted the war, including draft and military resisters; 
those living “underground”; those imprisoned, and vets 
with less-than-honorable discharges. 

2) Implement the peace agreement — end all aid to 
Thieu in South Vietnam and Lon Nol in Cambodia. 

3) A single-type discharge for all vets, eliminating 
bad discharges. 

4) Decent benefits for all vets. 

5) Kick Nixon out! , 

Demonstrations have already begun around the coun- 
try as a build-up for the Washington rally. 

• 

MILWAUKEE, Wise.— For the fourth time in re- 
cent months, the WAW/WSO demonstrated against the 
Veterans Administration at the local VA hospital. Six- 
teen were arrested for “demonstrating on government 
property,” but charges were dropped. The demonstra- 
tions were aimed at drawing attention to the shoddy 

Uniroyal: safety tomes fast 

Detroit, Mich. — One thing we’re always hearing at 
Uniroyal from management is, Safety first, then quality, 
and then production. The company doesn’t hold up its 
end on this since they sure don’t keep up the equipment 
very well. All of the jobs are timed assuming that the 
machines are in good shape, and that means that already 
you’re working a mile a minute. 

Almost all of the machines are pretty much defec- 
tive in one way or another, and you can often lose a lot 
of time making up for your machine failures. But we 
don’t get any allowance for defective equipment unless 
■the machine actually breaks down altogether. So if you 
have bad luck one day you have to go like crazy to 
make out. 

Like they’re pushing us on production, they’re even 
messing with our July 4th holiday. We get Thursday the 
4th off but have to come back for Friday for one day 
before the weekend. But since they know that this fouls 
things up for everybody, they are proposing a little 
“compromise” for which the union has a notice up on the 
bulletin board this week. 

They say that if we agree to work on Saturday the 
22nd arid overtime on Saturday the 29th, and if we’re 
real good boys and girls and don’t have any absenteeism, 
then they might be nice and let us have a paid holiday 
on July 50i. But only if we’re real good now. This is 
tow-down blackmail if I ever saw it. 

— Uniroyal worker 


treatment of Vietnam-era veterans by VA bureaucrats 
with a World War II mentality. 

CINCINNATI, O— The VA hospital was the site 
of a picket line, and a three-mile march through the city 
with banners outlining the five WAW/WSO demands. 
Response was generally excellent with onlookers join- 
ing in the march. 

• 

WEST POINT, N.Y. — Approximately 250 people 
marched through the town of Highland Falls, followed 
by a rally and speakers. About half of those involved 
were local people. 

- • ■ 

DENVER, COLO. — A 41-mile march from Boulder 
to Denver ended with a rally at the State Capitol. Com- 
munity people on the march route joined in. 

—VVAW/WSO 

Rank and file press taxi union 

New York, N.Y. — The biggest questions facing taxi 
drivers right now are the fare hike and union committee 
elections. The fleet owners want a 20%' fare increase 
which may kill the taxi industry in the city. The Taxi 
Rank and File Coalition expressed opposition to the 
fare hike at the Commission hearings by taking the floor 
inside, picketing, and through a cruise-in on 42nd Street. 
Rank & File expressed what most drivers are saying — 
that the fleet owners already make too much and the 
public will boycott us if the fares go up any more. 
Even the union leadership had to come out against the 
fare hike on the last day of the hearings. 

Union committee elections are being held at the 
garage level for the first time in three years, even though 
the Union Constitution says every year. To get these 
elections (2 years late) the Taxi Rank and File Coalition 
had to take Local 3036 to court. The reason the union 
leadership has waited 1 so long is not because they’re 
broke, as they claim, but because they know they’re 
going to lose to militant opposition slates in many garages. 

The union had to call a strike recently at 55th 
Street garage after a driver was shot during a robbery. 
This particular garage has repeatedly refused to install 
proper safety partitions in its cabs. So the union set up 
pickets and the garage closed down completely until 
the bosses gave in. 

Labor bureaucrats are so divorced 1 from the cab 
drivers that even when they defend driver’s rights for 
once, they still botch it up. Instead of informing workers 
what was going on, or asking them what they should do, 
the union simply brought down shop chairmen from 
other garages. No meeting, no leaflets, just pickets who 
didn’t work there telling drivers not to go out. 

The workers made it clear that they disagreed with 
the union’s methods and many felt the incident where 
a scab driver ran down a shop chairman who was 
picketing might have been avoided. 

— Taxi driver 


Survey of U.S. youth 
shows revolt deepens 

by Chris Norwell 

A recent survey published by a bourgeois survey 
company, Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., has found out that 
young people, especially young workers, are dissatisfied 
with our society. I could have told him that a long time 
ago. Two surveys were made, in ’69 and ’73. 

Although college youth were found to be more “lib- 
eral” both years in such matters as sexual relations, 
abortions, religion, patriotism, the work ethic and money, 
the working-class youths’ attitudes towards these values 
changed at a much faster rate in four years than the 
college youth. More important still, the working-class 
youth see the college youth demanding self-fulfilling jobs 
and a better life-style, and realize that they don’t have 
the economic means or education to accomplish what 
the college youth can. 

Yankelovich no doubt gives the capitalists a warning 
when he predicts that American society will be under 
“great stress and strain in the next few years” due to 
the young workers. He says that workers will “turn off” 
in the future years. If he means by that, turn off the 
production machines, they’ve already started. At Lords- 
town, Chrysler Mack, and even little Dasco Co., young 
workers have walked off their jobs to lead the fight for 
better living and working conditions. 

The study also found out that Vietnam veterans had 
higher unemployment, alcoholism, and drug addiction 
statictics than average, andl, “not unsurprisingly,” Black 
youth were even worse off. How they can say this so 
matter-of-factly is beyond me. 

My own personal experience is that there is not a 
great difference between working and college youth in 
what they want their lives to be like. The difference is in 
what they can do about it. One guy who I used to work 
with always wanted to get away from (he city and live 
on a farm, growing his own food and in general “being 
free,” only he could never get away, first because of 
working to get the money, and then having to support a 
wife and kid. Working-class youth cannot “escape” from 
this society as easily as middle-class youth, and that’s 
why the rulers are going to find it more and more dif- 
ficult to control the workers. 
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JOURNEY TO SAVE 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Japan which is suddenly likewise being included in 
“the West”(!), the going to pieces of Europe, and the 
Sino-Sovjet conflict that is the real reason of the new 
flirtations with the U.S. 

All that can be done. What cannot be done is a 
coverup of the crises at home, economic and political, 
racial and class, Watergate and other high crimes. And 
it’s back home Nixon must return. 

HOME IS WHERE THE "ENEMY" IS 

The crime-laden Nixon Administration didn’t begin 
at Watergate. It began the day Nixon took office on a 
“law and order” platform which not only his lawless 
Attorney . General Mitchell carried out against the mass 
anti-Vietnam War movement, youth especially, Blacks 
in particular, anti-labor in general. No, it began equally 
with “Mr. Clean” Henry Kissinger, who, as head of 
National Security, ordered J. Edgar Hoover (who didn’t 
require much urging) to illegally tap the phones of his 
own colleagues and those journalists, especially the 
New York Times, which had revealed a secret order 
about the bombing of Cambodia with which we were 
not at war. 

So secret were those 1969 bombing missions that 
not many even among the Pentagon brass knew about 
their full extent — until 1973. Yet Mr. Clean, in Salzburg, 
dared demand the “revelation” of newspaper sources. 
Shades of that cheap crook that occupied the post of 
Vice-President and first unleashed the campaign against 
freedom of the press. 

So it is neither dirty-word Nixon nor anti-freedom- 
of-the-press-Agnew; neither clean Kissinger nor the tor- 
toise-moving impeachment committee who can be de- 
pended upon for any full steam ahead against Nixon. 

For that matter, look at the New York Times and its 
“men of integrity” who criticize Nixon. James Reston is 
busy defending us against “Cassandras” who would 
speak as if only inflation, Watergate, Vietnam and 
generally “a greedy and declining civilization” were 
characteristic of US'A, 1974. In fact, says our pundit, 
the fact that everything is “under discussion” proves 
“we are coming into an age of philosophy . . .” 
(New York Times, 6/9/74) 

So we are, but this “age of philosophy” is insep- 
arable from the age of revolution. Which is why it can- 
not possibly come from those busy telling us the U.S. 


THE PRESIDENCY' 

is not really corrupt, racist, imperialistic. The passion 
for philosophy comes from the masses thoroughly fed 
up with the system, including its intelligentsia that has 
an excuse for everything from the continuing anti-busing 
hysteria to the growing unemployment and galloping 
inflation. 

Here is how one top economist, Saul B. Klaman of 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, explains 
away those wrong predictions about “no recession” 
coming from computers and their “human” predictions: 
“How does a forecaster factor into his equations the 
‘Watergate syndrome’? An impeachment inquiry? In- 
ternational political upheaval? Changing investor ex- 
pectations? Erratic consumer sentiment? The imposition 
and lifting of embargoes?” 

You can’t, but that is not the question. The question 
is: why should people treat seriously the 1972 predic- 
tion of a 3.25 percent rate of inflation when, in fact, 
it was not only 5.4 percent but that was so for the in- 
dustrial giants only, while for the consumer the gallop- 
ing pace is hardly countable? And why treat “the sys- 
tem” with any more credibility when even the sacro- 
sanct Treasury bond issue of $300 million is set at an 
8.5 coupon rate, which is the highest since the Civil 
War era? And why act as if “philosophy” without revo- 
lution can give the answer to so simple a question as 
equal education when for a full century the Supreme 
Court looked the other way at “separate but equal” 
miseducation? And when, finally, it was compelled 
(both by the continuing revolt at home and the new 
world crisis of the 1950s) to reverse itself, we have 
suffered through no less than 20 years of counter-“in- 
surgency”? 

No wonder the Blacks have no use whatever, not 
just for the Nixon Administration, but for the system. 
No wonder that no less than 200 Blacks (with some 
whites) jumped ship in Japan, refusing to return to the 
racist land that dares refer to itself as “the land of 
the free and the brave.” No wonder that, very nearly 
daily, there are new wildcats in the mines, in auto, and 
not only in factories and mines, but in the fields, in 
the hospitals, (see p. 1), in the post office which 
demands that, “to prove equal to the man,” a woman, 
seven months pregnant, must lift 70 pounds — or be 
fired! 

No, “the age of philosophy” cannot be separated 
from the age of revolution that is upsurging from below. 

-June 17, 1974 


SF docks: death and privileges 

San Francisco, Cal. — The awful news being dis- 
cussed on the docks is the death on Memorial Day of 
three of our brothers who were killed when a ship-crane’s 
boom collapsed with a heavy load. An additionally chill- 
ing feature of the accident was that the third man’s 
body wasn’t found until his wife phoned in to find out 
why he hadn't come home. An investigation is being 
conducted. 

A document of some interest is circulating on the 
waterfront here. The following excerpt will give some 
of its flavor: 

The ILWU (International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union) Secretary, Lou Goldblatt, told a 
meeting of “labor mediators” that a “fantastic corrup- 
tion” had gripped members of “his union and most 
others.” 

Today’s workers, he said, scramble for overtime 
that gives them more money but keeps others from 
making any. “They’ve got to have an extra car, a boat,” 
Goldblatt complained, “They’ve got to be accumulating.” 

Leaving aside the question of the right of someone 
living on money from our labor to talk about our “fan- 
tastic corruption” to a parasitic group of labor media- 
tors, those who derive their incomes from the conflict 
between workers and bosses, there are other aspects of 
these remarks to consider. 

First, if longshoremen and' basic clerks are scrambling 
for overtime them it’s not in evidence among those I work 
with. Mere talk of going past eight hours touches off 
the complaints and has led to walkouts which I’ve both 
seen and heard about. Second, for a longshoreman with 
a family to have a second car is practically a necessity 
by today’s standards — his own car enables him to pack 
his considerable gear and his family can use the other 
car for their needs. 

But those in our industry who do fit this definition 
of “fantastic corruption” are the very ones that Bridges 
and Goldblatt had in their pockets in their push to put 
over capitulation to the employers’ containerization plan. 
Certainly this included the Request System Clerks here. 

Right now the standard differential for a night’s 
shift between longshoremen and supercargoes (request 
clerks) is over $45, and it will be over $52 after July 1. 
This is not an example of “corruption” of workers in 
general, but it is evidence of what Lenin called “upper 
stratum of the labor aristocracy ... the real agents of 
the bourgeoisie in the labor movement.” 

Many longshoremen, if not most, who have never 
read Lenin certainly agree. 

' - ' — SF docker 

revolution' 


As others see us: 'ABC's of 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION , 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Socialist 1 Leader, April 13, 1974, London, England 

The Socialist movement in the English-speaking world 
has always been devilled by two seemingly opposed, but 
in fact closely related, problems. The first is the anti- 
theory attitude typified by the chairman of a meeting 
who told the speaker to refrain from mention of surplus 
value and instead to tell the audience about Socialism. 
The second is the dry as dust, sterile, dogmatic “Marx- 
ism” which was to be found in Hyndman’s SDF and 
which today can be found in such hot beds of class war 
as Clapham High Street. 

Dialectics (the analytic method of scientific mate- 
rialism) Marx once wrote, are the algebrae of revolution. 
As the above shows, the British Left has to date not even 
learnt their ABCs. Therefore, this book by Ms. Dunayevs- 
kaya, a follow up to her controversial Marxism and 
Freedom, which in its own way attempts to rectify this 
situation, is to he welcomed. 

Motivated, as are all honest Socialists, by a deep 
love of humanity -and a passionate desire to see it liber- 
ated from capitalism, Ms. Dunayevskaya argues for a 
re-examination of Marxism’s roots in the soil of Hegel’s 
critical philosophy. Tracing its development through 
Marx and Lenin and examining the ideas of Trotsky, 
Sartre and Mao she goes on to work out her own human- 
ist -philosophy of liberation and to relate it to the practice 
of the new revolutionary forces which are arising as 
capitalism decays. 

Here one must take issue with Ms. Dunayevskaya on 
the question of Lenin’s ability as a philosopher. Without 
doubt his Empirio-Criticism: (his only philosophical work) 
which dates from his -polemic against -Bogdanov and the 
“God Builders” is at best mechanistic and has been 
demolished by the Dutch Marxist, Pannekoek. However, 
the brief outlines in his Philosophical Notebooks does 
show a genuine attempt to grapple with the dialectic. 
His dictum that “intelligent idealism is closer to intel- 
ligent materialism than stupid materialism” seems to 
have been forgotten toy those who loud and long pro- 
claim their -loyalty to his ideas . . . 

“Our epoch is a birtMime, and a period of transition. 
The spirit of man has broken with the old order of things 
hitherto prevailing, and with the old ways of thinking 
. . . ” wrote Hegel. This is the spirit of revolutionary 
thought and action, the spirit in which Ms. Dunayevs- 
kaya’s book is written. 

— Terry Liddle 


Hammer and Tongs, May 10, 1974, 
Milwaukee, Wise. 

... The first section of this book is deep into the 
philosophic side, while -the last half is a useful discussion 
of current problems and movements, in America and 
abroad. Among (Dunayevskaya’s) points in the first sec- 
tion is that Marxian historical materialism is inseparable 
from Hegelian dialectics, that it is false to contrast a 
Young Marx vs. a Later Marx, an error indicated by the 
recently published Grundrisse, and that Russian Com- 
munist theoreticians have tried to cover up their state 
capitalist institutions by revising or suppressing the first 
chapter of Capital. They seek to gloss over the role of 
the market. 

She takes issue strongly with Trotsky’s defense of 
the so-called degenerated workers’ state, and also with 
Mao’s little-red j book kind of “socialism.” Her informa- 
tion on China, gathered from Hong Kong refugees, was 


particularly interesting to me, for it contrasts with some’ 
glowing reports being published by muddle-heads. I 
share altogether her view that socialism is something 
more than “nationalized property.” 

I wish I could say I am altogether satisfied with this 
book, but I must record reservations. One of them is the 
lack of a clear break with Lenin, who still appears to 
come off clean. I can’t help but maintain that Lenin’s 
vanguardism was at least partly responsible, in concert 
with conditions, for the emergence of Stalinism. Also, I 
can’t quite buy the argument that correct philosophy 
must lead to correct practice. World War I in particular 
saw hordes of so-called Marxists turn into nationalists 
overnight, while many non-Marxists remained interna- 
tionalist. That is no argument against Marxism, but it 
does raise questions about the complex roots of human 
behavior. 

— Virgil J, Vogel 
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Colombia 


The American image of the patient Colombian 
peasant, Juan Valdez, picking his coffee beans one 
by one, is far from a true reflection of the Colom- 
bian campesino who is becoming more and more 
militant. 

The 12 million peasants who till the soil of the 
wealthy landlords expect little or no relief from the 
newly-elected President Lopez, who represents the 
same liberal-conservative oligarchy that has ruled 
the country for the past 150 years. A young peasant 
leader in the Cartagena region stated, “You can’t 
change social structures in Latin America through 
elections. That was Allende’s lesson. We could get 
four million votes and win the election but the oli- 
garchy would get four million guns, so what’s the 
use?” The peasants boycotted the recent election. 

Instead they have taken to organization and group 
action. In San Pedro over 85 'Plantations have been 
taken over and occupied by farm workers during 
the past two years. They get a group of campe- 
sinos together and move in on farms that are not 
being used and begin to occupy them. S'ometimes 
they are met with landlord violence and thousands 
have been jailed, but the occupation continues and 
grows. 

The spokesman for the Colombian National 
Peasants Association, Richard May, states, “We be- 
lieve that the land should belong to the people who 
work on it.” They call for the expropriation of the 
land, farm credit, machinery and supplies. 

'Japan Incorporated' 

“Japan Incorporated” — the image of Japan as 
a thoroughly integrated economy including the ab- 
solute robot-like loyalty of the Japanese workers — 
never spoke for the Japanese workers who in their 
“Spring Offensive” staged a wave of strikes that 
nearly shut down the country and won unprecedented 
30 per cent wage increases. The action shook the 
Japanese power structure much more fundamentally 
than all the massive student protests of the ’60s. 

The Japanese economy with its aggressive for- 
eign expansion and demand for more productivity at 
home has always been run by an intimate relation- 
ship between the government and capitalists against 
the workers at home and abroad. “Japan Incorpo- 
rated” was really the policy of “administrative 
guidance” of the so-called Fair Trade Commission 
which rubber-stamped capitalist practices of col- 
lusion on production quotas, allocated markets, and 
fixed prices. 

The realities of the world state-capitalist econ- 
omy, with U.S. imperialism as its most dominant 
feature, have put the brakes on the Japanese 
economy. Japan’s growth rate is down from the 
8 to 13 percent level of the last 20 years to 2.5 per- 
cent and is not expected to go up much in the 


by Peter Mallory 

future. The juggling of the world monetary system, 
forced by the U.S. government and the multi- 
national corporations, and the quadrupling of world 
oil prices by the oil states in collusion with the U.S. 
oil cartels have caused Japan’s current trade deficit 
of about $1 billion a month. The result is the highest 
inflation rate in the industrial world, 24 percent. 

It is true that the Fair Trade Commission was 
established by Gen. MacArthur after Japan’s WW II 
defeat, and its laws were ignored as an American 
infringement. The blatant activities of Japanese cap- 
italists have made all too clear what they had 
always tried to hide behind Japanese nationalism — 
that they consider their main enemy to be not U.S. 
imperialism with which they are competing, but 
rather the Japanese workers. 

The country has been shocked by recent scandals 
exposing some of the illegal cartel agreements and 
excessive profits on the oil shortage. Japanese 
capitalists made the energy crisis a weapon against 
the workers who were hit with soaring inflation in 
its wake. Only the groundswell discontent is keeping 
Tanaka, who is even less popular with the Japanese 
than Nixon is here, from firing the man he appointed 
to head the Fair Trade Commission, Toshihido 
Takahashi. Takahashi has begun to take some of 
the antitrust laws seriously and is going after some 
of the matter-of-course business practices. 

In the name of “stabilizing the economy,” the 
Economic Planning Agency is already insisting 
that wages must be held down next year. Japan’s 
leaders are searching for a way to get around the 
Japanese workers whose new level of revolt has 
called into question the very structure of the Japan- 
ese economy. 

Kurdish Rebellion 

Since March 12 there has been continuous war- 
fare between the government of Iraq and the Kurds 
under Mullah Mustafa Barzani, who has 45,000 
trained Peshmerga troops and 60,000 militia facing 
an estimated 100,000 regulars of the Iraqi Army. 
The Iraqi air force has conducted over 281 air raids 
on Kurdish villages, using Soviet planes. Over 30,000 
Kurds have fled the plains into the mountain strong- 
holds of the Kurdish independence movement. 

The Kurds claim their objective is to overthrow 
the “fascist tyranny of the Ba’ath Party,” and that 
only a genuine democracy throughout Iraq will give 
them the opportunity to enjoy the autonomy they 
have been promised by both Iraq and Syria who 
occupy the country formerly known as Kurdistan. 

The Kurds receive little or no outside help and 
must rely on old antiquated weapons and eight anti- 
aircraft guns with which they claim to have shot 
down nine aircraft, three helicopters, 20 tanks, and 
56 transport vehicles. 

Iraq has attempted to set up a Quisling Kurdish 
council but cannot find 80 Kurds who support them 
sufficiently to form the Council. 


Yankee go home 

The United States is maintaining 438,000 land- 
based troops around the world at a cost of well over 
$10 billion, fueling inflation and constituting .the 
largest factor to the deficit in the balance of trade 
abroad, at a time when American workers are feel- 
ing the pinch of paying the bill. 

For the last 30 years these troops have consti- 
tuted a financial and moral drain on the economy 
of the United States as well as the countries they 
occupy. There are 228,000 troops in West Germany, 

21.000 in England, 10,000 in Italy, 9,000 in Spain, 

7.000 in Greece and 3,000 in Iceland. In the Far East 
there are 20,000 in South Korea, 18,000 in Japan, 

40.000 in Okinawa, 9,000 on Taiwan, 15,000 in the 
Philippines and 45,000 in Thailand. Even Canada has 

2.000 U.S. troops on her soil. 

The U.S. Navy is trying to make the Indian Ocean 
its lake with the establishment of a new base on 
Diego Garcia in the center of the Indian Ocean and 
in a position to monitor approximately 15 minor 
units of the Soviet Navy in the area. 

All feeble efforts to cut the size of the troops 
abroad have been met by the united resistance of 
Republicans and Democrats alike, more concerned 
about the billion dollar orders their industrial con- 
stituents are getting for war goods than they are 
in the welfare of the American people who must 
foot the bill. 


Italy 


The downfall of the government of Premier 
Mariano Rumor is no routine political crisis even for 
Italy which has had 36 governments since the fall 
of fascism in 1943. Going in the red at the rate of 
$1 billion a month, the Italian economy is on the 
verge of collapse. The huge monthly deficits are 
for the most part the result of the quadrupling of 
world oil prices. 

While Italy’s capitalists are prospering more 
than ever, investing their loot abroad or in foreign 
currencies, the Italian workers are being hit with 
a staggering 20 percent inflation and massive un- 
employment. Guido Carli, the head of the Bank of 
Italy, is practically determining economic policy in 
the interim period. Carli has been negotiating a $1 
billion stopgap loan from West Germany in addition 
to the over $10 billion Italy has borrowed in the last 
two years. The price capitalists in Italy and Europe 
are demanding for “rescuing” the Italian economy 
is a deeper recession in Italy with lower wages, 
even greater unemployment, and a heavier tax 
burden for Italian workers. 

Only the militancy of the Italian workers who 
have staged a wave of strikes, including a four- 
hour general strike against the murder of six 
workers by neo-Fascist terrorists, stopped the Rumor 
government from attempting more extreme repres- 
sive measures. At this point, however, the crisis is 
bordering on open class war. (For more on Italy, 
see article on page 5.) 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

About this time of year glossy magazines carry ad- 
vertisements extolling the exotic attractions of the Carib- 
bean Islands — miles of white sand beach for the tourist 
to loll away the hours under a sunny blue sky, while 
sipping tropical alcoholic drinks and listening to the 
sensuous beat of Steel Drum bands. All this, and much 
more are offered, for a price, to the vacationer with the 
assurance that he and she will never have to come into 
contact with the actual realities of life on those “Islands 
In The Sun.” 

In an interview in Black World — one of the Johnson 
chain of magazines — Willy Look Lai, a journalist and 
an activist with the New Beginning Movement in Trini- 
dad, reduces these ads to mere mirages by pointing out 
that since 1967 massive revolts by the people have taken 
place throughout the English, French and Dutch speaking 
islands in the Caribbean. These revolts were so signifi- 
cant in scope that troops from the “Mother” Countries 


The Caribbean: the realities of life 


had to intervene to bring them under control. 

The most tremendous of these mass upheavals took 
place in 1969 in Curacao, a Dutch controlled island of 
the Netherlands Antilles, where the main industry is the 
huge oil refineries controlled by Shell, and the largest 
tank terminal harbor ever built, which will accomodate 
24 ships of 100,000 tons each, is under construction. 

In Trinidad, the mass revolt of 1970 of the vast un- 
employed, which was joined by a mutiny in the lower 
ranks of the Army, almost toppled the 16 year old 
Government of President Eric Williams. Since then it 
has been, according to Mr. Willy Look Lai, a shaky 
Government, incapable of doing anything about the prob- 
lems of unemployment, low wages, and above all, the 
continuing domination of the economy of “Independent” 
Trinidad-Tobago by the imperialist economic interests of 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Mr. Lai scoffs at the fact that certain Caribbean 
Governments are making a show of “Independence” by 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
he’s the same Wallace he always was. 

Kennedy came to Decatur, Alabama last July 4 and 
asked some of us Black leaders to sit on the platform 
with them. We rejected the offer because of Wallace, 
and some of us boycotted their meeting. We know the 
whites are only playing with us so they can keep power 
in their hands. 

It is time for Black folks to appraise where we are. 
When Kennedy starts playing around with Wallace, it is 
time for us to start playing a new poltical game. 

• 

John Lewis has been opposed to this kind of politics 
for a long time. At the mass March on Washington in 
1963, the late Walter Reuther and a Catholic bishop from 


New York had some leaders pressure Lewis into revising 
his speech, threatening if not they would not sit on the 
platform with him. They didn’t like some of it condemn- 
ing President Kennedy, or “The movement should march 
throughout the South in the same manner that Sherman 
marched through Georgia during the Civil War.” 

Black rank-and-file people are still searching for a 
philosophy of total liberation, not wheeling and dealing 
in capitalist politics. Nixon has taught us thoroughly 
what that kind of politics leads us to. 

The revolution that was started in the ’60s soured be- 
fore it was completed, and Nixon after coming to power 
has been wiping out the remnants of what was left. We 
need to work out a different relationship based on a unity 
of workers and intellectuals for a total freedom. 


becoming equal partners in foreign industry, like the 
sugar production in Trinidad-Tobago, or the nationaliza- 
tion of the bauxite industry in Guyana, because it will 
not do anything to elevate the conditions of the workers 
in those countries. What has happened, he says: “Work- 
ers find themselves rebelling against a Black bureaucracy 
instead of a white one . . . and . . . the ordinary people 
of the country — workers, the small farmers, the un- 
employed — have seen quite clearly that imperialism is 
perpetuated, not only by white colonial politicians, but 
also by native middle-class elements.” 

On this point, of the ever wider igulf between “Black 
Caribbean leadership” and the Black masses of these 
islands, Mr. Lai takes his cue from Fanon’s essay, “The 
Pitfalls of National Consciousness” from his book The 
Wretched of the Earth. Essentially what Fanon and Lai 
have to say is that the Third World bourgoisie is his- 
torically a reactionary class and an impotent one at that. 
But, we are not told how this class arrived at total 
decadency at the very moment, that historical moment, 
when Black masses are in revolt. 

This crucial point, as Raya Dunaevskaya indi- 
cates in Philosophy and Revolution (particularly in Part 
III on Economic Reality and the Dialectics of Libera- 
tion)— the changing of Third World leadership into the 
very opposite of what they were two decades ago — can 
never be understood by merely pinning a label on them. 
Since world capitalism is in its most decadent stage, 
i.e. State Capitalism, the tragedies began so soon after 
the Third World Revolutions had succeeded, because its 
leadership, overcome by technological backwardness, 
turned their backs on the creativity of the masses who 
made the Revolution, and sought aid and support from 
one or the other of the two poles of capitalism. “The 
isolation from the masses deepened so that the new 
rulersl began to look at them as mere labor power.” 
This was the reason that the masses took to the streets 
in the first place — against white imperialism. 
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Nixon leaves, 
inflation stays 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

The most pressing question that is being talked about 
and discussed among working people these days is infla- 
tion, this runaway inflation. A worker was saying that 
if this spiral of high prices continues for the next two or 
three years as it has in the past year, many will be 
faced with starvation on a mass scale, and we will have 
a revolution throughout this country. 

There was a news report that Ford Motor Company 
has raised the price of their cars an average of $35 a 
month every month this year. If a worker asks for a $35 
raise a year, they will yell to high heaven, as though we 
are insane, that this is inflationary. They are saying that 
workers and poor people are what causes inflation, not 
the big corporations and capitalists that have the con- 
trolling powers in their hands, not the millions and 
billions that this country is throwing away to the military. 

Now we find out the big wheat deal that Nixon made 
with Russian leaders, hoping to build his own prestige, 
as the only American President to break through in 
bringing friendship with Russia, is the biggest reason 
that all food prices are so high today. 

Nixon ran for office six years ago pointing out that 
inflation was too high at that time, and promising that 
if elected he would reduce this inflation. But prices have 
soared upward ever since. This is what puzzles me about 
those who kept on supporting him to the bitter end — 
the iman has never told anything but lies from the very 
beginning. 

This country is in such a mess after his adminis- 
tration, it will take many long years to return it back 
to where it was before he came into office, and most 
of the important things that are relative to working 
and poor people may never be returned— especially when 
Nixon’s hand-picked successor is in charge. Anyone can 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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THE BIGGEST COVER-UP 

NIXON RESIGNATION AVOIDS 


EXPOSURE OF 

by Andy Phillips 

When over 130 million Americans turned on 
their TV sets on Aug. 8 at 9 p.m. to listen to the 
resignation speech of President Richard Milhous 
Nixon, they listened in disbelief to the gall of 
the President, swept out of office by the ava- 
lanche of national disgust of the people at the 
impeachment proof, who even now claimed he 
had done all for “the national interest.” He ad- 


FULL TRUTH 

mitted only that he had made a “mistake in judg- 
ment.” 

At the same time, the people became witness to the 
beginning of the greatest political cover-up of all: the 
resignation itself, and the efforts of both Republican 
and Democratic Congressmen to avoid further exposure 
of the total degeneracy of the political system in the 
U.S. and those who represent it. 

It is for this reason that the great cry of relief Went 
up from Congress and virtually every newspaper in the 
country hastened to christen their new “Mr. Clean,” 
President Gerald R. Ford, to heap extravagant praise 
on the “courage” of Congress, the Judiciary Committee 
and the effectiveness of the Constitution in achieving 
Nixon’s resignation. 


Latin America -in search of revolution 


September 11 marks the first anniversary of the 
right wing military coup in Chile. In the months since 
the coup, the government of General Pinochet has moved 
both within the country and without to consolidate its 
position of dominance. Within, there has been a syste- 
matic policy of torture and “trials” of political prisoners. 
The first “open trial” has just been concluded and has re- 
sulted in sixty convictions. Four were sentenced to death. 
The trial was conducted on the ground that all the activi- 
ties of the Allende government since 1970 have been 
declared illegal and thus participants and supporters of 
that government acted illegally. 

Outside the country, the Chilean government has 
been involved in the formation of an unofficial alliance 
among the right wing military dictatorships of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Bolivia. The major purpose appears to be 
that of combatting any Latin American left social move- 
ments. 

The U.S. involvement with the Chilean military gov- 
ernment has hardly been one of “neutrality.” Tens of 
millions of dollars have been allocated to the govern- 
ment for military assistance. There has been, in addition, 
a renewed flow of capital which has aided in “stabilizing” 
the economy, just as the withdrawal of economic credit 
by the U.S. and its agencies during the Allende regime 
had disrupted the economy and thus created the ground 
for the coup. 

THE LEFT RE EXAMINES REVOLUTION 

The military takeover in Chile as well as the emer- 
gence of right wing governments in a number of Latin 
American countries, supported by the United States, has 
caused the left social movements throughout Latin 
America to rethink their conceptions of revolutionary 
change. Mexico is a good example. 

Mexico has had a reputation of being “progressive” 
because of its continued relationship with Cuba as well 
as its willingness to give political exile to a number of 
Latin American revolutionaries from other countries. 
Yet, despite its liberal exterior, its internal policies are 
another story. Present-day Mexico is steeped in revolu- 
tionary slogans and trappings. The government is con- 
stantly doing this or that in the name of the revolution 
or in the interest of continuing the revolution. Subway 
signs urge the population to produce more so they 
can. expect more— all in the name of the revolution. 

But to speak and to act in the name of the revolu- 
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Mexican students support striking workers. 

tion requires a license, which can be issued only by the 
government and its controlling party, the PBI (Partido 
Revolutionary Institutional). Anyone speaking in the 
name of the revolution without government sanction is 
doing so illegally and is dealt with. 

When the population has tried to implement their 
interpretation of the Mexican Revolution— most notably 
in massive demonstrations in the National University and 
in the streets in 1968, the government response was the 
machine gun. Hundreds were wounded or killed. Thou- 
sands were jailed. The fight today, as in 1968, is not 
over the proper interpretation of the Mexican Revolution 
of 64 years ago. It is over the social conditions of the 
present. 

MEXICO — A ONE-PARTY STATE 

The state in Mexico is in effect a one-party-state 
which, if possible, buys off and swallows up its opponents, 
but does hot hesitate to briskly get rid of them by force 
if necessary. Those students who were radicals at the 
university often find themselves with the opportunity 
(Continued on Page 6) 


HYPOCRISY CONTINUES 

This is insulting hypocrisy. Especially since there 
is hardly a more inept person to assume the tremendous 
burdens of U.S. President than Gerald Ford; since a 
near-totally reluctant Congress was literally forced Into 
the impeachment proceedings by a determined U.S. pop- 
ulation which long ago was convinced of Nixon’s guilt; 
and since Watergate had virtually paralyzed the country 
for two whole years because of the delaying tactics per- 
mitted by the Constitution. 

Far from showing the strength and effectiveness of 
the Constitution, Watergate exposed its weaknesses in 
containing or preventing excessive accumulation and 
abuse of power — the U.S. came within an eyelash of 
being transformed into a totalitarian state. It also con- 
firmed the double standard of justice in America: there 
is one law for the rich and powerful, and another for 
the weak and poor. 

What Nixon misjudged, was the reaction of the Amer- 
ican people to the proof of his total corruption, policies 
of war, attempts to destroy every Black revolt gain of 
the ’60s, increasing unemployment, skyrocketing infla- 
tion, deepening recession and flagrant favoritism shown 
to capital at the expense of labor which moved the U.S. 
at a much faster pace toward state capitalism and in- 
creased speed-up and oppression of the working class. 
(See “ ‘Nixon’s Choice’ takes office”— p. 3). 

FORD MISJUDGES AMERICAN PEOPLE 

For any who harbored illusions about Ford’s Model- 
T mentality, he should have laid them to rest with his 
address to Congress on Aug. 12. After assuring that he 
would support the defense budget, which is the greatest 
inflationary influence in the nation’s economy, Ford then 
declared inflation to be enemy No. 1. If the defense 
budget remains intact, his cuts will clearly come in 
domestic programs. 

Moreover, President Ford pledged a continuity of 
Nixon’s foreign policies, and virtually guaranteed it with 
his retention of Dr. “Strangelove” Kissinger as Secretary 
of State. Far from reassuring, these early steps of 
“Clean” President Ford guarantee that the same de- 
structive roads hewn by his expelled predecessor will 
continue to be followed in both domestic and foreign 
policies. 

There is no part of the globe where the imperialist 
adventures and mis adventures of Nixon-Kissinger ,do 
not play key roles — either openly or undercover. This 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Chinese women organize, strike SF sweatshops 


San Francisco, Cal. — A victory for the women 
of San Francisco’s Chinatown garment sweatshops 
was won Aug. 7. Fifty years of attempted organiz- 
ing has always resulted in defeat and increased 
intimidation. The women, most of whom speak 
no English, work in tiny, usually illegal store- 
fronts in squalid conditions. 

At the Great Chinese-American Sewing Co., the 
women finally had enough and called the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) to organize 
them. The worker who called them was fired immedi- 
ately, and on July 20 the women voted to go on strike. 
At their picket line over 90 persons marched, and the 
women told of the sweatshop conditions. 

When a scab drove his truck through the picket line, 
injuring one of the women strikers, the police moved in 
and arrested 38 women for “obstructing the sidewalk” 
and “interfering with the police.” Owner Douglas Tomp- 
kins closed down the. shop claiming: “It wasn’t making 
any money, it has nothing to do with the organizing 
campaign.” 

On Aug. 7, the court hearing was so jammed with 
supporters of the 38 arrested women that the overflow 
crowd formed a picket line a block long. All charges 
'against the women were dismissed. The judge also said 
he would investigate the violations perpetrated by the 
owner. Charges of unfair labor practices have also been 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board. 

• 

San Francisco, Cal. — Lee Mah Electronics, located in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, is owned 90% by Farinion 
Electric, a multi-million dollar corporation. They pay 
the workers, mostly all Chinese women, $1.65 per hour 
starting pay. Since November, 1973, they have been 
trying to unionize themselves. 

The campaign was becoming so successful that the 
bosses promised pay raises; increased workers’ benefits; 
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gave gifts of money and dinner invitations, providing 
the women would not join " the union.- The union vote 
lost and the promises vanished into the fog. 

When the women realized they had been tricked, 
they formed the Lee Mah Workers Association demand- 
ing an end to harassment and firings, and that all dis- 
charged workers be rehired. Although charges against 
the company have been filed with the NLRB, these 
women said: “We cannot depend on them alone” and 
began to picket the plant. 

Lee Mah workers, unlike their sisters at the Ruckers 
Electronics plant on strike in suburban Concord, do not 
have a recognized union. When Ruckers refused to nego- 
tiate or recognize the union, the women voted to strike. 
Women’s groups and organized labor, especially Union 
W.A.G.E. women, are' supporting them, and they in turn 
are supporting the Lee Mah workers picket line. 

- Elbee W. 


Rowbot ham's narrow view of Marxism misses new in WL 


by Deborah Morris 

The women’s movement is today concerned more 
than ever with working out the relationship between 
Women’s Liberation and social revolution. Sheila Row- 
botham’s Women, Resistance and Revolution (Vintage 
Books, 1974, $2.45) takes up this task and proposes to 
develop this relationship by tracing the idea of Women’s 
Liberation in its various historical forms. Unfortunately 
for the women’s movement, it is a task that remains to 
be done, for in the book’s conclusion Rowbotham herself 
admits that she has been unable to develop the relation- 
ship theoretically. 

NARROW VIEW OF MARX 

She states that the Women’s Liberation movement 
and social revolution “cohabit the same space uneasily” 
and that “the connection between the oppression of wom- 
en and the central discovery of Marxism, the class ex- 
ploitation of the worker in capitalism, is still forced.” 

That Rowbotham has not been able to develop the 
links between the women’s movement and social revolu- 
tion is due to her own narrow concent of Marxism 'as 
mefely “the exploitation of the worker in capitalism.” 
She is thus not able to see that the worker is a creative 
subject in the overthrow of capitalism; she cannot com- 
prehend the women’s movement as reason as well as 
force. While hailing Marx’s early writings for his treat- 
ment of women, she criticizes Marx' for leaving it at a 
“bourgeois humanism” stage and failing to develop the 
woman question into a class analysis. 

Like many on the Left who still 
refuse to reorganize their thought 40 
years after the Russian Revolution 
has been transformed into its oppo- 
site, state-capitalism, Sheila Row- 
botham is still trying to discuss the 
women’s movement with the same 
categories that call Russia and China 
“socialist”. The form and content of 
her book is dictated by the question, 
“Must women wait until after the 
revolution to get liberation?” 

This question of waiting until after the revolution is 
precisely the point on which women broke with the Left 
in the late 1960s. While this certainly must be worked 
out, Rowbotham is so limited by her narrow concept of 
Marxism that she does not take a look at what is new in 
the women’s movement today. She does not even discuss 
today’s Women’s Liberation movement in the western 
world. Nor is Rosa Luxemburg mentioned anywhere 
in the book. 

The book can be divided into two sections. The idea, 
of women’s liberation and women’s practice up to the 
Russian Revolution, and the fate of the idea under “so- 
cialism”. There is a lot of interesting material in the 
first section, particularly the thoughts and activities of 
the women during the 1848 Revolutions and later during 
the Paris Commune. Here Rowbotham is forced to con- 
cede that “women’s movements have often been char- 
acterized by a stress on self-activity, equal participation 
and a suspicion of leaders.” Even with the women’s 
self-activity evident in the history that she presents, and 
even though the social revolution as a whole was crushed 
during these periods. Rowbotham concludes that the 
failure of the women’s movement to build lasting organi- 


zations is due to women’s inability to overcome “the 
traditional fatalism, the passivity, the timidity and lack 
of confidence which were characteristic of women in 
normal times.” 

In the second section dealing with Russia and China, 
Rowbotham again runs into difficulties, for she finds 
that the idea of women’s liberation still has not been 
carried through to completion even after the revolution, 
much less during. Her conclusion is that the women’s 
movement cannot be left until after the revolution but 
must be an integral and equal part of any revolutionary 
struggle. 

WOMEN RE-CLASSIFIED 

Her final solution is to challenge the Left to work 
out a class analysis of the women’s movement so that 
“the scope of production must be seen in a wider sense 
and cover also the production undertaken by women 
in the family and the production of self through sex- 
uality.” Rowbotham thinks that the gap between social 
revolution and Women’s Liberation can be bridged by 
the simple reclassification of women as workers. 

The history of the idea of Women’s Liberation is 
very important, but as with all ideas it moves to new 
stages. Rowbotham is obviously writing under the im- 
pact of today’s women’s movement, but it is precisely 
their newness, their questions, and their self-activity that 
Rowbotham has refused to deal with. The challenge for 
today is not to re-write Marx, but to use the method 
Marx developed to capture what today’s movement rep- 
resents and on that basis begin to work out the rela- 
tionship between Women’s liberation and social revolu- 
tion. 


I WL NOTES | 

Chanting “day care, not welfare!” 3,000 predomin- 
antly Black and Puerto Rican women and children 
marched on New York City hall on July 24. The women 
were protesting cutbacks in day-care funds that would 
throw 6,000 children out of centers and force hundreds 

of women onto welfare rolls. 

* % 

Nurses in Britain continue striking and agitating for 
higher wages, better patient care, and an end to private 
practice (where those with money get much better care 
than the poor). They have received support in the form 
of strikes and work stoppages from auto and factory 
workers, miners, and dock workers.. 

* * * 

In Portugal, the new national pro-divorce movement 
recently gathered 8,000 persons at a rally to demand 
repeal of the 1940 law making divorce from a church 
marriage impossible. The junta is dragging its feet 
claiming that to “preserve unity” a decision on divorce 
must wait. 

* * * 

Calling themselves the Black Women’s United Front, 
800 Black women met at Newark, N.J. at the first Black 
Nationalist women’s conference. Some of the things dis- 
cussed were capitalism and oppression of Black women, 
education, health and child care and equal pay for equal 
work. 
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Leaders stifle LA CLUW 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On July 13, the first “of- 
ficial” organized meeting here of the Coalition 
of Labor Union Women (CLUW) was held since 
the national convention last March. Several groups 
of union women have met since the convention, but 
the state convenor and west coast vice president stopped 
this telling them they wera not allowed to meet as 
CLUW without the steering committee having arranged 
a “proper” CLUW meeting. 

The meeting started off with guards at the door 
making sure all people who came in were card-carrying 
union members. They even turned away the babysitters 
who had volunteered to watch our children, because 
they didn’t have union cards. Also, 40 women who were 
in the process of organizing the plant they worked at, 
were turned away because their union does not issue 
union cards until you have a contract with your em- 
ployer. 

When these points were brought out in the work- 
shops, the response from the steering committee was 
the national CLUW decided for the first year of its life, 
CLUW members must be union members. Also, you 
cannot belong to an independent union, you must have 
an international. Ironically, CLUW’s first goal is to or- 
ganize the unorganized. 

Prior to the meeting, several people passed out 
resolutions they wanted presented on the floor, includ- 
ing an alternate agenda. The official agenda was set up 
so no feedback from the workshops came back to the 
general session. The steering committee decided that 
no resolutions would be heard. 

Approximately 200 women attended from 30 dif- 
ferent unions, including many Black and Chicana wom- 
en. The workshops were structured to only discuss the 
national CLUW booklet of purposes and nothing else. 

Of the main speakers, there was a Chicana woman 
who spoke of a 16-month strike of rubber workers where 
the wives, husbands and children joined the picket line 
to bolster the strikers. Although the strike was not yet 
over, the company’s stock had dropped from $12 per 
share to less than $1. 

The last speaker, Ruth Miller, the state convenor, 
said that if you didn’t agree with all the statements 
in the national booklet and wanted to work outside of 
this scope, you did not belong in this organization. 

— CLUW member 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box on page 3. 


f . * 

Women strike Harper & Row 

New York, N.Y. • — Three hundred twenty employees 
of Harper & Row struck for 17 days last month and 
changed the publishing industry. The editorial and pub- 
licity workers, mostly young women, have for years 
gotten low pay and few benefits in exchange for the 
supposed “glamor and excitement” of publishing. Now 
more than 20 houses are planning to organize after see- 
ing Harper & Row’s success. 

Harper & Row had a house association for 33 years 
(it was started by the company to forestall organization 
by the CIO) before it took a militant action. No one 
was more surprised than the association officers when 
the membership voted by a margin of 29 to 1 to reject 
management’s “final offer” this year and strike. One 
woman explained, “The strike was defensive. They were 
trying to take away benefits we already had, and they 
weren’t treating us with respect.” 

For years management had told them that “books 
make money; employees don’t,” and that they could 
easily be replaced by unemployed college graduates and 
free-lancers. But the industry is very dependent on dead- 
• lines, and after 17 days the strike won a new contract 
which is regarded as a victory. It includes across-the- 
board raises each year, cost-of-living raises every six 
months, and profitsharing for present members. Also 
maternity leaves, abortion benefits, and other increased 
medical benefits. 

The strike has had an electrifying effect on the rest 
of the industry. Employees came together in houses all 
over New York to discuss unionization, and now they 
are meeting jointly to take action city-wide. Several 
large unions are suddenly offering to conduct organizing 
drives, and the group will decide whether to affiliate 
with one of them or form an independent publishing 
union. 

— Molly Jackson 
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Bell workers walk out nationwide, deny union 


(Editor’s note: The Communication Workers of America 
(CWA) contract with Bell Telephone expired July 17. 
Since then, there have been continuous wildcats and 
work stoppages nationwide, even after the CWA reached 
a settlement with Bell. The following stories are from 
the Cass I information operators who wildcatted on July 
20 in Detroit, and from a West Coast operator who tells 
what happened as the official strike neared.) 

Detroit, Mich. — We’re down here to better our 
conditions first, and then we’re down here for 
wages. The conditions we work under upstairs are 
intolerable. You have to put up a red card when 
you want to go to the bathroom, a blue card when 
you want a pencil. You have a special emergency 
card when an operator comes on the line ana says 
it’s an emergency. 

There’s harassment all the time. If you talk or laugh 
too loud, they’ll take you off the line and tell you you’re 
disturbing other operators or customers. You can’t talk, 
you can’t laugh, you can’t turn around, you can’t get up 
to get a pencil. You’re just confined to one position aU 
day, and you just do the same thing every day. 

We don’t have any sick days. If a woman gets sick, 
the company uses that as an instrument to reprimand 
her. You can be put on warning for four days’ absence 
in a year. 

They have a little folder where they put down every- 
thing about you. What kind of company is this where 
they keep a private dossier on you and you’re not allowed 
to see it, much less supposed to know that it exists? This 
has not been coming out because Bell Telephone does not 
want any publicity on the conditions we’re under. 

We don’t have any support by the union. You ask 
them a question and they never know anything. Before 
we went out, we asked them what was going on, what 
are they negotiating for, have they been offered a pro- 
posal. They said, we don’t know anything. 

Some have said they are on our side, but they are 
not out here on the line. Management and anybody who 
wants to has been crossing the line. They don’t respect 
our line, so how do you expect them to respect us 
upstairs? 

— Wildcatter 




Los Angeles, Cal. — The whole manner in 
which the union conducted the strike and nego- 
tiations was incredibly bureaucratic. We got not- 
ices — but they never said anything. They would 
tell us: Today we gave our proposals to the com- 
pany. Three days later they would tell us: Today 
the company gave us their counter proposals. 

But you never got any idea of what they were. 
Finally they told us, tomorrow we will be conducting the 
strike- vote — and nobody knew what we were even 
asking for. 

But the strike . vote was overwhelming and then we 
began to talk about how we could get involved in it — 
like maybe have people start calling in to order new 
phones and flood the company with business. We wanted 
to go to a local meeting to talk about it. But we dis- 
covered there was no local meeting. 


“RECORDED MESSAGES” 

There was a recorded message you were supposed 
to call in to get news of the strike. The recorded message 
didn’t tell you anything. So I looked up a number where 
I could call and talk to a human being. But I never could 
find out anything except what was in the “recorded 
message.” 

Just before the strike was to start, we got a recorded 
message about not scabbing. We were all supposed to be 
off our jobs on Sunday night. Sunday morning they 
brought scabs into our office so they could be trained 
in time to take over that night. It was more to demoralize 
us than train them, because you can’t learn how to be 


Don't get sick at Unroyal! 

Detroit, Mich.— It’s a real strain to get back into the 
work 'pace at Uniroyal after the three-week summer 
shut-down, and a lot of people have been sick this past 
week. We are one of the only places in Detroit which 
still has piece-work, and this makes the work awfully 
fast in order to make production. 

We’re also one of the few places where there aren’t 
any paid sick days, so the people who were out sick lose 
a lot of money. The only way you can get paid sick 
leave is to go into the hospital or be taking some special 
medical treatment. 

There is also a big crack-down on absenteeism. If 
you are without a doctor’s note even a couple of times, 
first you get suspended, and then you get fired. We 
don’t even have any personal days in our contract like 
they do in the UAW, where you can take care of your 
own business if you have to. 

Almost everyplace else this kind of situation went 
out with the stone age, but we still have it at Uniroyal. 
When you’ve got doctor’s bills to pay, it sure doesn’t 
help to lose your pay too, but the company doesn’t give 
a damn anyway as long as production gets out. But 
where was the union when all this crap was written into 

the contract? • - ' 

—Uniroyal worker 



—News & Letters photo 

Workers picket Michigan Bell offices in Detroit 
with hand-lettered signs reading: “Don’t let Ma 
Bell brainwash you,” and “Ma Bell treats you like 
elementary students.” 


an operator in one day. But all the women got really mad. 

We have this data that is everything you need to 
know to complete all kinds of calls. It has routing num- 
bers, emergency numbers, rate steps, telephone com- 
pany numbers — everything. Without those pages, even 
a skilled operator wouldn’t be able to complete many 
calls. So, suddenly, a lot of pages began disappearing 
from these books. There were lots of things like that 
the women did to prepare for the strike. 

I called the local about half an hour before we were 
supposed to be on strike, and they told me the strike 
was off. But when I asked what we settled for, they 
didn’t know. 


A VOTE BY MAIL? 

It was a week before we got a copy, and it came out 
in the company paper before the union put it up on the 
board. Everything we did get doesn’t come until next 
year — even cost of living. 

(For more on the contract, see Readers’ Views — Ed.) 

It took five days to take the strike vote, because 
they wanted everybody to vote for the strike. But to 


ratify the contract, there still hasn’t been a vote, seven 
days after the settlement. They want everybody to cool 
off, to the point of despair, let the wildcats run their 
course, and then vote. 

They are talking about taking the nation-wide vote 
by mail. That means you won’t have other workers 
around you, but Will be sitting home alone not able to 
even discuss it with others and you may not even 
bother to mail the vote in. 

Everybody knows the strike was a big bluff, staged 
by the bureaucrats in the Communication Workers oi 
America to get ATT to grant them an agency shop. 
They would have sold out anything to get that. What the 
workers wanted they were unconcerned about. 

No letup at Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Fleetwood has just come back from 
model change, and there is no reduction in the work, 
even though the local agreement said there would be. 
We aren’t up to full production yet, but you don’t have 
to wait for full production to know what is going to hap- 
pen. You can feel it coming. 

Jobs will be tom up all over the plant. More work 
will be added on. People won’t be able to keep up, and 
then disciplinary layoffs will come down. Workers will 
be put out on Fort St., and then our great union will go 
to work on the case. They will get some of them back 
to work, but without any back pay. Does this sound 
familiar? Just watch! The question is: what will we do. 
about it? 

Your life means nothing to the big wheels. When 1 
was in the service I learned that you are just a dummy 
to them. They don’t care if you live or die. It’s the same 
at Fleetwood. 

—Fleetwood worker 




i 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 

SAN FRANCISCO :PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
CONNECTICUT: PO Box 291, 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
DETROIT: 1900 E, Jefferson, 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

NEW YORK: PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
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All workers 
pay their dues 

to Automation 

by John Allison 

Chrysler owns a number of service centers. These 
centers repair Chrysler cars that are leased to super- 
visors and VIPs. The mechanics that repair these cars 
are Chrysler employees under union contract, as are all 
the rest of us. But for many years, they felt they were 
special. 

When the rest of us were being speeded-up and 
hounded to produce more and more, they were left 
alone. How can you speed-up a specialist who is trying 
to find out what is wrong with some complicated mechan- 
ism? Well, the capitalists have found a way. And Auto- 
mation has at long last come to these service centers, 
too. They are now being studied by the stop watch. They 
have started to pay dues to the money machine, and 
they finally realize that no workers can escape that. 

DEAD VS. LIVING LABOR 

Every time a shortage in material comes along, we 
pay dues. When we produce too much, we pay dues. A 
lot of water has gone under the bridge before all the 
workers realized this. 

The production workers started paying dues to Auto- 
mation in the factory right after World War II. Hie 
price they paid for letting dead labor — the machines — 
dominate living labor, showed itself in the form of speed- 
up, lay-offs, and short weeks. The skilled trades were 
not anxious to join the fight against Automation. They 
felt safe. The mechanics said that Automation would 
never reach their trade. 

WE ALL PAY DUES 

Now we are united in our efforts to fight Automa- 
tion. We know what it is, and how high the dues are. 
The office workers, the skilled workers, and the produc- 
tion workers alike, have all been exposed to the extent 
the capitalist class will go to keep up their profits. 

The truth is that every man, woman and child pays 
dues to the capitalist class. The only question is how 
long will we keep on doing it? 

’Nixon's choice' takes over 

by Felix Martin 

The way I see it, Nixon picked his own successor, 
the people didn’t. Ford is an extension of Nixon and one 
could see it in his first speech to Congress on inflation. 
First he made sure he had Congress behind him when 
he said there would be no cutting in defense. But de- 
fense is the greatest maker of inflation. What else will 
he cut, except programs for the people? 

As a GM worker I watched GM come out with its 
$480 raise in the price of cars and watched President 
Ford very weakly say something about it. But he spoke 
just for show, there was no order of a rollback. Mean- 
while, the auto companies are going to be putting out 
goods with fewer and fewer people. 

The Ford Motor Co. plant in Los Angeles is going 
on a 10-hour-day with 600 workers still on layoff. The 
GM Southgate plant where I work has just automated 
1000 workers out of a job and yet we will be producing 
more cars, cars which are going to cost several hun- 
dred dollars more than they did last year. The human 
labor time going into each car is decreasing, yet the 
price is going up and up. And those of us who are left 
to produce the cars aren’t getting a wage raise. !With 
this inflation we are getting a wage cut. The line is 
going to be more oppressive with more work being done 
by fewer people. 

Ford in his talk never mentioned unemployment. 
What that means to me is that his inflation fight will 
cause more unemployment and the prices will still keep 
going up. If you look at his 25-year record in Congress 
you will see that the laboring man is in trouble. Even 
George Meany, as conservative as he is, gave Ford only 
nine pro labor votes in all his years in Congress. I only 
gave him five, and those that he voted pro labor didn’t 
mean much. 

His career has always been for the corporations and 
against the people. It will be labor that he will be 
strong on in this fight against inflation. 

The commentators are all saying Ford is Mr. Clean 
and that Watergate is gone. But the people I have talked 
to don’t see Watergate behind us. They want to know 
why Ford hasn’t kicked out the whole Nixon Cabinet. 
They see higher prices and less food for the poor people. 
And to me this is part of the Watergate spirit that Nix- 
on represented and his hand-picked successor will, too. 
To get rid of the rotten chief but leave the equally rot- 
ten system won't niean any real changfe. 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 


Why Hegel? Why Now? — a critique 


So many anti-Hegelians who consider themselves 
Marxists have surfaced to attack Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion that I felt it only proper to give the floor to a Ger- 
man revolutionary Marxist of the Old Left whose indi- 
vidual view objectively sums up the others. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 

* * * 

Dear Raya: 

I do not believe in “Hegel Now”. I think it can only 
lead to more confusion. Sure, I am for studying Hegel 
now as I was in the ’20s when “Lenin’s Notes” appeared. 
But not much more than for studying Spinoza, Herder, 
etc. I am afraid it is, again, a smuggling away from 
Marx. It is the same, exactiy the same, as whenthe great 
intellectuals started to go back to the “Young Marx”. I 
enjoy, and will agree with, every word of the “Young 
Marx”, but I do not need the “Young Marx” (he really 
meant what he said about the “nagging mice”) since I 
have a much better (concrete) one from the year 1852 
on . . . 

Engels hit it right when, at Marx’s funeral, after 
summarizing the great theoretical, philosophical and sci- 
entific achievements, he said: “For Marx was before all 
else a revolutionist.” You, Raya, are the one who, right- 
fully, speaks so much about theory and practice— where 
was Hegel’s practice? Hegel ran away. He was first a 
journalist (practice) and then took refuge in the univers- 
ity, while Marx (“turning Hegel on his feet”) started to 
become a professor, but decided to accept the editorship 
of the “Rheinische Zeitung”. 

I do not believe, even without having to see your 
book, that you know your Hegel better than Lassalle did. 
Lassalle went to Bismark. Lassalle was not a renegade; 
it was the Logik of Hegel to go to Bismark. Walking 
through the streets of East Germany, I saw plenty of 
Lassallean socialism, and nowhere is Hegel taught as 
much as at the university in Leipzig. Everywhere at the 
walls you see the good Hegelian word “people” (Volk), 
but not once “proletariat”. 

* $ * 

I AGREE, HEGEL introduced the idea of freedom 
into philosophy by saying: “The people will learn to feel 
the dignity of man.” Here truly is the genius of Hegel. 
But “Hegel Now”? When he lived 30 and 40 years after 
Marat and Babeuf— and still did not go as far as they? 
His horror against them is somewhat the same as yours 
against Mao. What other effect can your Hegelianism 
have than winning friends for something which is away, 
and backwards, from the real Marx? (What the real 


Marx is, you know from his letter to Weydemeyer from 
1852, the decisive year, by the way.) 

Lenin was right that one should study Hegel to be 
better able to understand Marx, but one does not need 
Hegel to understand Marx. Lenin spoke to revolution- 
aries who fell for Kautsky, etc. — like he, himself, did, 
before he had studied Hegel. You, however, speak, 
through the Dell company, to people who at best are on 
their way to becoming revolutionary. One can be a revo- 
lutionary without Hegel! 

* * * 

WHY HEGEL NOW? Why not Feuerbach Now? 
After all, Feuerbach was just as important as Hegel. 
Feuerbach, and not Hegel, was the first in the whole 
history of Philosophy who introduced consciously the 
idea of “WE” instead of the “I”. (For Hegel even “the 
people” were still “I”.) 

If you give today’s intellectuals only Hegel (or at 
best Marx via Hegel), they will never understand the 
proletariat and Marx’s and Engel’s discovery from the 
“Holy Family” on. More important than Marxism as a 
whole is the development of the thoughts of Marx and 
Engels, and if you wish, the development from Hegel, 
but from many, many others than Hegel. They learned 
much, much more from Fourier than from the whole of 
Hegel. Why go back to Hegel who still, contrary to the 
French and English thinkers, bothered with theology, 
no matter what his God really existed of? Today’s intel- 
lectuals will never, and that was Lukac’s mistake, un- 
derstand the proletariat from studying Hegel. The task 
is not only to understand the dialectic of class struggle 
and thereby discover our Freedom and Humanism, but 
the role of the proletariat. That, and that alone, the 
young people have to be taught, and that one can get 
only from Marx and Engels and Lenin and Luxemburg 
and from Trotsky and Mao (I for one can say such things 
since I never, never agreed with anything typically 
Trotsky) — and never from Hegel. Any one of the prole- 
tarian revolutionaries is worth more than the whole 
of Hegel. 

* * * 

ISN’T IT TYPICAL that the official intellectuals 
in the West as well as in the East fall for “Alienation”? 
Sure, a good word, very Hegelian and Marxian, but 
there is a very, very good reason why Marx since 1852 
did not use this word any more except in connection with 
labor in the production process. Every liberal you can 
impress with the slogan “Alienation”, but he will still be 
a liberal. Indeed, the best way to become and feel a 
liberal is the outcry against “Alienation”, because the 
best way to reduce (not abolish) “Alienation” is to make 
the fellow “interested”— if the horse could only be in- 


terested in the beauty of its harness, it would pull much 
better. . . . 

One can accept every word in Hegel, and still not 
be a revolutionary. Kautsky, etc., tried to do if with 
Marx. It did not work. The Parteivorstand had to cut 
out sentences from Marx and Engels, “explain”, and 
in the end to say openly that Marx and Engels, after 
all, were humans and made mistakes — or were valid 
for a certain time only. . . . The Russians still talk 
Marxism-Leninism (too bad Stalinism was taken out; 
it will come back), but the introduction of “values” etc. 
into “socialist economy”, as you had shown, clashed 
too much with Marx’s Fetish character of commodities. 
Don’t tell me that Hegel understood the real meaning 
of Napoleon on the white horse. I do not think he did, 
but even if he did, the whole of Hegel cannot reach up 
to the few pages of section 4 in the first chapter of 
Kapital. Again, what does one need Hegel for? Why 
today? 

Concrete Humanism starts with Marx, with nobody 
else! Up till Marx it was the great dream! Before Marx 
it was an abstraction; also for Hegel though he un- 
doubtedly went after the experience of the French Revo- 
lution further than all Humanists (Philosophy) before 
him. . . . Just as Spinoza started Philosophy (as Hegel 
rightfully said), arid thereby started the end of Theology 
— so the end of Philosophy started with Marx. Why 
go back? 

— P.B. 


i RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA is the Chairwoman 

I I of NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES , an organiza- 
tion of Marxist-Humanists, which practices the 
unity of worker and intellectual, and of philosophy 
and revolution, and totally new human relations. 
NEWS & LETTERS is edited by a Black production 
worker, CHARLES DENBY. It was bom in 1955, the 
year of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, on the one 
hand, and the wildcats against Automation, on the 
other. It is a monthly publication which does not 
separate reports of the activities of workers. Blacks, 
women and youth, against capitalism, racism, sex- 
ism, and imperialist war, from the activity of think- 
ing and working out theory for our age. Participa- 
tion in the freedom struggles and the creation of 
a forum for all the new voices from below by the 
g publication of the paper, pamphlets and books are 
g all forms of activities we invite you to join in work 
1 ing out with us. 


Nixon resignation avoids exposure of full truth 


(Continued from Page 1) 

includes Southeast Asia where the war has never stopped, 
Greece where the military junta overthrew President 
Makarios of Cyprus only to be followed by the Turkey 
military junta’s invasion of Cyprus which continues the 
war there, or the Mideast where Russia and the U.S. play 
an increasingly deadly tug-of-war with Arab and Israeli 
lives. 

The flimsy detente between the U.S., Russia and 
China was possible because it suited the imperialist aims 
of all three to take a temporary breather between the 
confrontations. 

WORLDWIDE ECONOMIC DECLINE 

In the meantime, the worldwide economic decline set 
in motion by Nixon’s 1971 New Economic Policy was 
brought to a new climax by the international oil pol- 
itics which quadrupled the price of oil. 

Between 1960-73, the average rate of inflation in Wes- 
tern Europe was 4.3 percent, and in Japan was 4.8 per- 
cent. Between April 1973 and April 1974, the rates in 
Western Europe were up to 12 percent, and in Japan to 
24 percent. They are both higher today. In India, Cey- 
lon, Bangladesh, Pakistan, S. Korea, and South America 
the inflation and economic situation are far worse, and 
some areas at the point of imminent collapse. Italy is 
a perfect example. 

In the U.S., when Nixon assumed the Presidency in 
1969, unemployment stood at 3.3 percent, with an infla- 
tion rate of 4 percent. After six years of Nixonomics, un- ■ 
employment has jumped to over 5.5 percent of the work 
force, and inflation, which fluctuated quarterly in 1974 
from 11 to 13 percent, zoomed during the month of July 
to an incredible annual rate of 44 percent! 

NIXON’S RUINOUS LEGACY 

During the six years of Nixon administration, the liv- 
ing standards of the working class were cut by more than 
five percent, while corporate profits steadily climbed, 
reaching an average increase of 25 percent for the second 
quarter of 1974. 

These general figures, however, do not accurately 
reflect the true situation among the Black population, 
which has suffered the hardest blows. Unemployment 
among Blacks is well over 11 percent, or twice that of 
whites, while among the Black youth joblessness is so 
high that the government doesn’t keep data on this group. 
In many inner city areas. Black youth unemployment 
often exceeds 90 percent. From 1960 to 1968, the econ- 
omic gap between Blacks and whites was substantially 



narrowed, but has widened under the Nixonomics again ^ 
to the point where the gap is greater now than it was in* 
the early 1960s. 


This is tiie Nixonomic legacy that the new President 
Gerald Rudolph Ford inherits as he steps into the White 
House. It is a system of state capitalism, and it is the 
system which produced Nixon, not vice versa. It is a 
system based on oppression, exploitation, imperialist 
expansion and control — all of them corrupting influences 
which found their most perfect reflection in a viciously 
ruthless Richard M. Nixon. Now, in a writhing convul- 
sion it vomits out that pathetic mediocrity called Gerald 
Ford. 


This pitiful farce of a choice, drawn-and-quartered 
by the press at the time of his vice-presidential appoint- 
ment, has suddenly been anointed by the press and fellow 
Congressmen as the new Messiah come to heal the 
wounds of the nation and usher the country and the 
world into a new era of economic stability. 

This is indeed a miraculous transformation, especial- 
ly since the record of Gerry Ford is among the worst of 
any representative in Congress. He has unfailingly voted 
against every progressive legislation introduced, includ- 
ing Medicare, increased minimum wages for workers, 
public welfare programs, child lunch programs, school 
aid bills, increased Social Security payments, health and 
safety legislation, environmental protection acts, civil 
rights laws, increased workmen’s compensation, aid to 
the elderly and handicapped, and on and on. 

At the same time, he has been equally consistent in 
voting for the most repressive legislation. He supported 
the Taft-Hartley slave labor act, Landrum-Griffin Bill, 
efforts to place unions under anti-trust legislation, anti- 
busing legislation, expanded wire-tapping, “no-knock” 
laws, Vietnam war, all military appropriations, aid for 
military and civilian dictatorships in countries “friendly” 
to the U.S. There is no answer in this record for the needs 
of the American people. | 

CLASS BATTLES MULTIPLY 

Despite the work layoffs and continued economic 
crisis, the militant fighting spirit of the workers has in- 
creased against unsafe work conditions, forced production 
speed-up and slashed buying power. Wildcat strikes have 
erupted everywhere — in auto, steel, mines, rubber — 
and spread to include new layers of the working class. 
Municipal workers, among the least militant in the past, 
have suddenly exploded throughout the nation in illegal 
strikes. In July, over 600 municipal strikes involving 
more than a half million employees were in progress 
as workers sought to regain buying power, and win union 
recognition and improved working conditions. 

Class battles are clearly on the horizon for the rest 
of the year as contracts expire in basic industries of steel, 
coal, transportation, petroleum and utilities, as well as 
sectors including education and other public services. 

In the face of the continuing crises of the capitalist 
system of economics there is the positive force of the 
working classes who are constantly striving to change 
the system they live under. Class conflicts are much 
sharper and longer-lasting. This means that revolts are 
sure to erupt everywhere. 
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Uruguayans struggle 

Montevideo, Uruguay — In September, 1973, 
a military coup took place in Uruguay which gave 
the president the role of dictator, destroyed the 
remainder of “democracy”, abolished the Senate 
and House of Representatives, closed newspapers 
and TV stations and declared unions illegal. 

■The night of the coup workers went on an insurrec- 
tionary strike. Thousands struggled to take over the 
factories. For 15 days Uruguay was in a general strike. 
People by the thousands were fighting and marching. 
Huge marches went over the entire city. The police 
could do nothing then because there were so many. 
By the end, thousands of people were jailed. 

But when the power of the ruling class was trembling 
and at 'the same time became more ferocious, the Com- 
munist Party of Uruguay made an agreement with the 
forces of the oppression and urged the workers to resume 
production. 

A HISTORY OF COLONIALISM 

Thus today, like all Latin American countries, Uru- 
guay, once known as the “Switzerland of the Americas” 
—because of its high standard of living and democracy 
— is' a dictatorship. Uruguay has been a dependent 
country almost all of its life. We were a former colony 
of Spain from whom we liberated ourselves after a period 
of revolution. Then came England, which controlled our 
economy and therefore our politics. Then came the 
United States. At first it showed a fake face of brother- 
hood. Our big brother was helping the underdeveloped 
countries to stand on their feet. This was and is a lie. 

Once the United States controlled our economy either 
by owning whole sectors of production or by lending 
money, its real face started appearing. As the post-war 
capitalist world developed, an economic crisis began. 

Ten years ago the bus fare was approximately one- 
fourth of a peso. Today it is about 75 pesos. Together 
with the economic crisis came the political crisis. We 
now saw that the United States Was not our brother and 
that pur own ruling class was completely corrupt. Honest 
politicians started resigning and a new mass movement 
started— the Tupamaros. 

THE TUPAMAROS MOVEMENT 

The Tupamaros piayea a very important role in de- 
nouncing the corruption and in organizing people in 
opposion to it. There were then years of fighting and 
organizing, of talking and suffering, of uniting workers 
arid students against the system. . 

However the Tupamaros strategy changed. Their 
movement had generated from the victory and innova- 
tion of the Cuban Revolution. But their members were 
mainly middle class people and during their first ten 
years they failed to make real and strong contacts with 
the working class. 

They also failed to take Marxism as their tool 
toward revolution. This caused them to accept Regis 
Debray’s theory. Their main idea was now “action 
generates consciousness.” They thought that the work 
they had done with the people during those ten years was 
enough and that it was now time for a real confrontation 
With the ruling class. 

In April, 1972, they executed four members of 
EsCuadron de la muerte — a government controlled execu- 
tion group created by Dan Mitrione, an instructor in tor- 
ture sent by the U.S. In response the government de- 
clared a state of war in order to crush the Tupamaros. 

The Communist Party claimed that this was a war 
only between the Tupamaros and the government. But 
in reality it was a war on the mass movement and the 
working class also. In September, 1973 the final step, 
the military coup, was taken. 

Thus today we face both a crushing dictatorship and 
the continued dependency on the United States. The 

Ontario Indians occupy park 

Detroit, Mich. — As we go to press, the police have 
sealed off the Indian people who have been occupying 
Anicinabe Park, Ontario, near Kenora, for the past three 
weeks. The Ojibwa Warriors’ Society occupied the park 
in protest over its sale to the Kenora city government. 
They say that the sale of the park was illegal because 
the land was stolen from them. Four native people have 
been arrested and charged with unlawful assembly and 
possession of firearms. 

An Indian woman who has friends and family still 
in the park told News & Letters: “Really, it is part of a 
general protest against the conditions whites have forced 
« Indian people to live under in Kenora. Economically they 
hold you down. We have some smart people here, 
Indian people with a lot of know-how. Some even have 
degrees. But they are pushed back. They aren’t allowed 
to get anything. And then there is the violence. Really, 
it is just like South Dakota.” More than 100 native people 
hav met violent deaths in the last year. 

At the same time, there are reports that the highway 
just outside Prince George, British Columbia, was closed 
after a clash with the R.C.M.P. While the Canadian 
Left which offered so much aid to draft evaders from 
the. U.S. A. remains silent, native people on both sides 
of the border are making it clear that self-determination 
is very much on their agenda. 

a <*» rr-Ste ve« Fletcher 


to oust dictatorship 

revolutionary forces have learned the need for new and 
living contacts with the working class from which the 
mass movement will arise. We also learned the necessity 
of a closer relationship with revolutionary movements 
in neighboring countries. 

We have a message to the ruling class and to im- 
perialism: No matter what, our desire for freedom will 
not die. Our militancy is going to double and triple and 
one day we will be free. 

Hasta La Victoria Siempre! Venceremos! 

— Uruguayan student 

Latin America and revolution 

(Continued from Page 1) 

of joining the government by becoming a paid functionary 
in some area of civil service. Those activists who are 
not wanted or cannot be bought off are kicked out of 
school or job, often jailed and can even disappear. 

It is not just the students and faculty who feel this 
overpowering presence of the government. The PRI 
has control of the labor unions in the country. In the 
late 1930s labor legislation was passed that was supposed 
to give workers a say in the government. But this has, 
in fact, come to mean giving the PRI a dominating voice 
over the workers through the union bureaucracy. One 
clause in labor contracts which employers sign with 
a union states that the union can for any reason fire 
an employee. Thus a worker who attempts to fight his 
union leadership can be fired. 

Economically the working people of Mexico have 
not fared well. Close to three quarters of the population 
live on less than $150 a month. This cannot simply be 
dismissed as a stagnating economy. Since World War II 
there has been economic development in Mexico. The 
Gross National Product has risen faster than the popu- 
lation. But it is the wealth of the nationalist enterpreneurs 
that has grown steadily while the lot of the workers and 
campesinos (peasants) under the government’s subor- 
dination has stagnated. 

U.S. CAPITAL STILL DOMINATES 

Despite a governmental policy of nationalization, or 
Mexicanization of development, there is a significant 
U.S. investment. Around 12 percent of the total invest- 
ment in Mexico is by U.S. corporations. This is double 
the proportion of all foreign investment in Latin America 
as a whole, and is packed into the country’s mightiest 
corporations, such as Union Carbide Mexican and the 
Dupont complex. 

In addition to the significant presence of U.S, 
capital, there is the concentration of wealth. Some two- 
thirds of the private capital in the country is at the dis- 
posal of five percent of the entrepreneurs. Almost half of 
the national income goes into the hands of one-tenth of 
the nation’s families. 

The massive demonstrations of 1968 were not per- 
manently defeated, but only driven underground. New 
manifestations of the spirit have come forth in a number 
of areas: continued protests on campus, unofficial strikes 
of workers, guerrilla activities in the state of Guerrero. 

A NEW SEARCH FOR INTERNATIONALISM 

What is new, and not only in Mexico, but throughout 
Latin America, is an appreciation for internationalism 
as part of a search for a total solution to the class ques- 
tion within each country and in relation to the colonial 
domination of Latin America as a whole by the United 
States. The necessity to break down the isolation of both 
an actual revolutionary situation such as Chile, and the 
revolutionary movements within each country becomes 
crucial. This internationalism in turn cannot be separated 
from a working out of revolution as the social act of 
masses of people, not the isolated act of groups or 
parties acting “in the name of” masses of people. 

The conception of a continent-wide revolution as 
well as the specific struggle within any particular coun- 
try must be worked out not alone in theory, but in 
actual relationships. This is what has been demonstrated 
both by the military takeover of an isolated Chile and 
the formation of alliances by the reactionary govern- 
ments in Latin America. No people can substitute their 
social revolution for the revolution of others. But there 
can be a unifying cement of ideas of freedom which 
can act as a catalyst from one country to another. 

The internationalism that the revolutionary move- 
ment in Latin America is seeking is also the concern 
of revolutionaries in the United States. For it is U.S. 
imperialism’s role in Latin America which is the glue 
holding together the repressive governments that crush 
movements for revolutionary social change, and it is 
U.S. imperialism which is providing the impetus for re- 
actionary governments to unite. 

Our internationalism must begin with a thorough ex- 
posure of the U.S. role in Latin America for the U.S. 
people to see. But it cannot end there. The building of 
our own movement at home is crucial, because that 
is where our enemy is. Finally, what becomes central for 
both Latin America and ourselves is an interchange on 
the unfolding of a- philosophy of liberation to unite with 
the activity of liberation. If these tasks are approached 
comprehensively, then internationalism will not be only 
an historical question, but actual concrete practice to- 
wards a, new, Imman jsociety. ^ -I 
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Mexican crisis in tensifies 

Mexico City, Mexico — The capitalists — thor- 
oughly disillusioned with President Echaverria, 
who has tried to rule as a leftist demagogue and 
has failed— are taking the offensive. Today the 
entire city of Monterrey, led by its five monopol- 
istic families, is completely closed as a result of 
a lockout. Not even restaurants are open. 

A 20 percent wage increase was won in Sept, of last 
year by the unions. Then about 15 percent in January. 
But those increases have been eroded by now. The mini- 
mum salary is about $4 U.S, a day in Mexico City. Con- 
trols 'have been taken off cooking oil, which now sells at 
$1.60 a liter, and is expected to go up. 

GUERRILLA ACTIVITY GROWS 

The Monterrey shutdown is a warning to the govern- 
ment that no wage hike will be accepted, and that things 
in general must be put in order. 

The crisis is further intensified by the rise of guerrilla 
activity. The army had begun to once more jail, torture, 
and kill campesinos in the area of Costa Grande. This 
was the order of the day during some months until about 
a year ago Lucio Cabanas, a former school teacher in 
the area who fled to the hills to organize a band of 
guerrillas, ambushed a column of soldiers and killed 
them. 

Thereafter, until a few weeks ago, the campesinos 
were more or less safe. But shortly before Easter week 
the army became so violent that the campesinos feared 
to come down from the hills to sell their coffee and to 
make their purchases, and this was enough to cause a 
little economic crisis in that area at least in terms of 
retail sales. 

A few weeks ago Ruben Figueroa, a very" wealthy 
man, was designated to be the future governor of the 
state of Guerrero. He began to make the sort of speech- 
es common to such politicians, including statements to 
the effect that Cabanas was not a bad man, that abuses 
existed, etc. and that he would like to reach an agree- 
ment with him. 

OFFERS, THEN THREATS 

LUcio Cabanas did not fall into the trap similar to 
one about a decade ago, in which another peasant leader, 
Jaramillo, bad been lured, then cold-bloodedly murdered 
by the officials. On the contrary, he offered to meet 
Figueroa and then kidnapped him. 

Meanwhile, the PRI (Mexico’s ruling party) shows 
unmistakable signs of decay and ineptitude. First they 
made veiled, then almost open offers to Cabanas that if 
he would release Figueroa, he would be “co-opted” in 
some sense into the ruling class. Recently the tone has 
changed and the death penalty is being demanded for 
Cabanas. 

This conjunction of economic and political crisis leads 
me to believe that for the first time in decades a military 
takeover may be a real possibility, coupled with perhaps 
Outbreaks of armed rebellion. 

J. (Mexico, June 18, 1974) 
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see now, there are two standards of justice in this coun- 
try, one for the rich and the other for poor and working 
people. 

Practically every one of Nixon’s aides who has been 
convicted of a crime has gotten a pat on the wrist or 
some minor sentence at some institution where life to 
them can be the same as it was before the sentences. 

For much lesser crimes, a poor person would be sen- 
tenced to years at hard labor, locked in a cell, with no 
privileges. 

Henry Ford II said that inflation rates are 10,9% 
now and expected to go higher. Although some predict 
that inflation may decline by 1978 to 8.9%, Henry Ford 
doubts that it will come down, even though it is much 
higher than any time in the history of this nation. 'This, 
coupled with the high rate of unemployment, has many 
people living on bare subsistence. 

This runaway inflation is the biggest robber of 
working people that ever occurred in this country. 
There is no way to put it in jail, but it causes many to 
go hungry and broke. Some are talking about a depres- 
sion coming soon. It will be unlike the depression of the 
30’s. Then, if one could get a small amount of change, 
you could exist for another day, because prices were 
down so low. 

Today it is not possible. At some gas stations, you 
must pay 68 cents for a gallon of gas. This is why people 
will be forced to revolt to survive. Two years ago, it was 
nothing to drive over town to visit a friend. Today, every 
time you drive your eyes are glued to your gas gauge 
noticing how much gas you are using. 

People should not have to live under such strains. 
What we need, now is not just a Gerald Ford in place of 
Crooked Dick Nixon, but a complete change in this 
society. 

300 HUD workers strike 

Oakland, Cal. — On July 8 close to 300 clerical and 
maintenance employees of the Oakland Housing Author- 
ity went on strike. Here one of the striking maintenance 
workers tells his story. 

We do the work on the city’s HUD-financed housing 
projects, and our pay averages $4.20 per hour, compared 
with over $6 per hour for people doing the same kind 
of work in private industry. We’re asking $1.25 per hour 
increase across the board. We haven’t had a raise in 
three years. OHA also wants to cut the benefits they 
pay, such as medical, from their present 80% to 50%. 

Another major grievance is job classifications. One 
guy told me, “I have been getting groundsmau’s pay, 
but I haven’t done groundsman’s work in two years. I’ve 
been fixing stoves and doing things that maintenance 
workers should do, but I haven’t been getting paid for it. 
I’m working with people’s lives when I fix stoves, and 
I’m playing a key role in renting these places, but they 
don’t give me what I should be getting.” 

Nearly all of the maintenance workers are Black, 
and some of us seem to feel that that is why we aren’t 
getting skilled pay for what we do. A few of the guys 
are concerned that our Local 18 leadership, which is all 
white, won’t back us all the way, but instead tell us to 
fake whatever they get for us. I heard someone say, 
“The union decides things with management without 
asking us. We should get some Brothers into the leader- 
ship so we could have some say over things.” - 

Right now they’ve hired contractors to come in and 
do some of the work, and the union isn’t even trying to 
stop these guys. Local 18 hasn’t gone to any other unions 
to ask for support, and they even let Teamster de- 
liveries in. 

—Striker 

Farm ratty rejects Teamsters 

Salinas, Cal. — More than 3,500 cheering farm workers 
packed a local high school gym July 11 to hear UFW 
President Cesar Chavez describe the battle workers are 
presently waging to stop growers from deducting Team- 
sters dues from their paychecks. The rally was thd third 
mass farnj worker rejection of Teamster leadership in 
1974, and followed two months of active organizing on 
the Teamster ranches by the UFW. 

The rally featured several labor leaders, including 
Mr. Bhagavit, the leader of India’s largest farm worker 
confederation, and over 30 national Catholic leaders. 
They blasted the collusion between the Teamsters and 
the growers, which that very day had resulted in yet 
another farm labor “accident”— 18 year old Armando 
Contreras had been crushed by a Merrill Farms Team- 
ster-driven lettuce truck, and lay in critical condition at 
the Salinas Memorial Hospital. The Merrill truck did not 
carry a back-up warning system, a standard feature on 
UFW lettuce contracts. 

Chavez made an eloquent speech in Spanish an- 
nouncing the union’s strategy for cancelling the Team- 
sters’ dues check-off. The workers are tricked or forced 
into signing the dues card when they start work, so a 
majority of Workers signing a legal statement ending the 
dues check-off will prevent the Teamsters from collect- 
ing. No strikes will be called in the Teamster fields 
unless the workers walk out and Chavez said that then 
the UFW will back them 100 percent. 
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Chicanos set up new school; HEW, McClellan shut it down 


Berkeley, Cal. — Recently, the Berkeley Unified 
School District, under pressure from the U.S. Office 
of Civil Rights, closed the Casa de la Raza and the 
Black House. The Office of Civil Rights, prompted by 
Sen. McClellan of Arkansas', considered the schools to 
be “in probable noncompliance” with the 1965 Civil 
Rights Act because of having a singular ethnic curri- 
culum. Here is what a parent of students in Casa de la 
Raza says: 

La Casa started in September, 1971 because of the 
need felt in the Chicano community for a school that 
would emphasize the Chicano culture and people. Even 
with the voluntary integration programs in the Berke- 
ley schools the Chicano students were still way below 
the average in achievement. We set up the school with 
La Mesa Directive — the governing board — having % 
parents, % students, and % staff, so that the parents, 
community, and students would have a say in how the 
school ran. 

A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 

La Casa was much different from the regular school 
system. Not only was Chicano history and culture taught, 
but also the basic skills necessary in society, such as 
reading and math. Many of the 125 students were 
“problem” students in the regular schools, but we found 
out they couldn’t get along because they didn’t read well, 
or didn’t speak English well, so they disrupted classes. 
At Casa,, students were dealt with individually, and 
helped if they had problems. We also helped the parents, 
if they had job problems, legal problems, etc., because 
the school was based in the community. 

A lot of the teaching didn’t come from books, either. 
They went on trips to factories and to the farm fields 
to see what problems Chicano workers have. Speakers 
came to the school from the United Farm Workers, from 
the Shell strike, even from the Farah strike in El Paso. 
Indians from the Wounded Knee struggle came to talk. 
The students studied not only past Chicano heroes, such 
as Zapata and Pancho Villa, but heroes nowadays, such 
as Cesar Chavez and Reyes Tijerina, and where the 
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Chicano movement is going. 

CLOSING UNJUST 

The Office of Civil Rights thinks we segregate Chi- 
canos but they’re wrong. We wanted anyone who want- 
ed to study in a Chicano atmosphere to come. We 
offered to show them surnames and pictures of students . 
to prove that not all were Chicanos, but they wouldn’t 
even listen. I think they just didn’t want Blacks and 
Chicanos to get together. The decision to close the school 
was political. They didn’t give us due process of law 
They were supposed to have a hearing to determine non- 
compliance with the law, not just probable noncom- 
pliance”, and then wait 30 days after that to cut off 
the funds. They never work that fast on a white school 
that is really segregated. 

My children developed pride and freedom from Casa. 
They learned to reason for themselves. Casa is still 
there now, even though the school no longer exists. The 
philosophy lives on, and Casa will function again some 
day. 

— Casa de la Raza parent 
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LHe and death in black and white 

•by Ethel Dunbar 

One day when the temperature was 92 degrees, my 
husband and I went to Belle Isle to get some relief from 
the miserable heat. Stretched out on our blankets, we 
noticed a police helicopter circling overhead, and hover- 
ing right over the water. When we got up to see what 
was going on we noticed a Black man holding back a 
Black woman who was partly in the water. He was 
yelling that she couldn’t swim, and she was yelling, 
“Can’t some of you men get that child?” 

A LIFE IS SAVED 

Five or six Black men jumped in, and more people 
came running up, trying to see where the child had dis- 
appeared. Then two white women, a Black man and a 
white man came up. As soon as they were told what 
had happened, one of the white women jumped in and 
came up, yelling to the white man that she had found 
the child, and he was directly under her. The white 
man dived in and brought him up. 

Everyone assumed the child must be dead, because 
he had been in the water so long, but the white woman 
leaned over him and began to give him mouth to mouth 
resuscitation. They were trying to get the crowd to 
stand back to give them room, when two mounted police 
finally arrived. They got the crowd back and by that 
time the child seemed to be trying to vomit, and the 
white man and woman who had saved him started to 
massage his legs to get his blood circulating. He opened 
his eyes, and the woman cried out, “Thank heaven, 
he’s OK.” 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 

She kept thanking the Black man they had come 
with for insisting they come out to the Island with him 
because she had been given the chance to save someone’s 
life. 

The question that kept turning over and over in my 
own mind was how all the people with so much race 
hatred in them would have acted. Would some have said 
that because the woman was white she should not have 
saved a Black child’s life? Suppose it had been a Black 
man or woman saving a white child’s life, would some 
have said the same? I was still thinking about something 
the late Rev. King had said — that hate, without any rea- 
son, is a sickness — when the ambulance arrived to take 
the child to a hospital for further observation. 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory 


Jailed student is latest victim of Yugoslav repression 


Yugoslav attacks against dissidents reached a 
new climax when, on June 25, student Vladimir 
Palancin was sentenced to 10 months imprisonment, 
and, on June 28, a new law was introduced allowing 
the Government to dissolve a Faculty for its oppo- 
sition. 

Student Palancin (who is now out of prison dur- 
ing appeal of his sentence) had been incarcerated 
since March 18, when he was arrested for daring to 
read a Resolution against Communist Party corrup- 
tion, bureaucratization of life, and a call for “a 
return to Marxist humanism.” 

The main target is the dissolution of self-man- 
agement in the philosophy department of Belgrade 
University. The eight philosophers who have been 
in the forefront of all the struggles since the mid- 
1960’s against the Tito bureaucracy had been ac- 
cused, in a 34-page so-called Explanation ... of 
“endangering social interests,” but 175 (with one 
abstention) of the 176 faculty members rejected this 
“explanation,” and especially praised Mihailo Mar- 
kovlc who was Director of the Philosophy depart- 
ment and author of a book on Marxist Humanism. 

The struggles have been twofold. First and fore- 


most, the protests and demonstrations of the stu- 
dents, which began with the 1966 protest against 
American imperialism’s bombardment of Vietnam, 
had moved to a struggle against the bureaucratic 
Communist Party rule in Yugoslavia itself, with 
the seven day occupation, in June 1968, of Belgrade 
University. The students did not separate their 
struggles in academia from the revolt of workers for 
better conditions of labor and for genuine self-man- 
agement. Their slogans were: “Students with work- 
ers,” and “We are the sons and daughters of work- 
ers.” 

Secondly, the expressions of solidarity with Viet- 
nam, with Czechoslovakia, with Chile, with Poland, 
showed that internationalism was as concrete as the 
philosophy of liberation, Marx’s Humanism. It was 
no accident that the struggle began and is still 
going on in the philosophy department for it is these 
philosophers who published Praxis and Philosofia, 
never separating theory from practice, or action 
from philosophy. * 

Thus, on January 14, 1974, when the authorities 
moved against the philosophers with Explanation . . ., 
they rolled out the Stalinist perversion of Marx’s 


philosophy of liberation into “Partiinost” (Party 
dogmatism and domination). Here is an excerpt 
from Markovic’s rebuttal which he was not permitted 
to deliver to the University Assembly: 

For a quarter of a century now, Yugoslav soci- 
ety has not been treated to a lecture on the need 
for “partiinost” in philosopsy, social sciences, litera- 
ture, art or music. This principle does not exist in 
Karl Marx — how well the great man knew that phi- 
losophy and culture in general are universal, human 
products which belong to all mankind. One would 
have to be as much a lover of J. V. Stalin as are the 
authors of this EXPLANATION ... to place “ partii- 
nost ” first above all other demands which might be 
made of the creative spirit . . . 

Just as (he move against the students was but 
a step in the direction of moving against the phil- 
osophers who led the struggle, so the legislative 
move is but a step in the direction of toying to stifle 
ail genuine moves toward self-management as work- 
ers’ control of production in the factories. 

It is imperative that workers, as well as scholars 
interested in academic freedom, express their soli- 
darity with the Yugoslav dissenters. 


Cypnis-Greece-Tutkey 

The government of Archbishop Makarios, in 
power since 1960, was toppled first by officers of 
the Greek military junta who set up Nikos Samp- 
son, a convicted multiple political assassin as 
President of Cyprus. Once Turkey invaded Cyprus 
it created a world crisis in which two NATO allies 
were fighting each other and might draw the two 
superpowers, U S. and Russia, into a confrontation 
in the Mediterranean. 

The struggle between the United States and the 
Soviet Union for domination of the Mediterranean 
made Cyprus a desirable naval base for whichever 
side could get access to it. Recent gestures by Mak- 
arios toward the Soviet Union indicated an agreement 
in progress and the Greek military junta a conven- 
ient method for preventing it. 

The slaughter and atrocities on both sides which 
resulted in the death of thousands of innocent people 
did not motivate Kissinger as much as the implied 
threat of a vast Soviet Navy maneuvering around 
the Island and implying a threat to the Mediterran- 
ean flank of NATO. U.S, imperialism hastened to 
have the United Nations arrange a cease-fire truce, 
during which Turkey is continuing to enlarge its 
sphere of control. 

Faced with the humiliating circumstances in 
which the Greek junta was unable to land troops, 
the junta tesigned and called upon Constantine Cara- 
manlis to form a civilian democratic government. 
The real role of the CIA in planning the overthrow 
of Makarios may never be known, but the extent of 


aid extended to the Military Junta by Peter Koro- 
milas, a CIA agent who acted as a go-between with 
the butcher Ioannidis, has not been denied by the 
U.S. State Department. 

The voluntary abdication of the junta, despite 
the jubilation in Greece, does not mean a rosy future 
for Greece. None of the former military rulers have 
been arrested. General Ioannidis, the brutal com- 
mander of the 20,000-man military police force, still 
holds his post. Greece has a 32 percent rate of infla- 
tion, the highest in Europe, and a foreign debt of 
$1.3 billion. Tourism, which provided 40 percent of 
the national income, has ceased as it has on Cyprus, 
and the prospect of any government bringing pros- 
perity back is about nil. 

But the effect of the events on Greece, where 
even a little democracy can go a long way, is that 
it has already opened new roads to the Greek people 
and forced Kissinger to tell the CIA to lay off and 
wait for nature to take its course. 


South Korea 


THE FIVE THIEVES 

Long ago peace reigned over the land. 

Farmers ate to their fill. Many died of ruptured 
sides. 

People went naked because they became tired of 
fine silk. 

But right in the middle of Seoul there lived five 
thieves. 

Watch the general — he crawls on all fours, with tens 
of thousands of medals made of gold and silver 
wrapped around his body. 


He misappropriates his soldiers’ rice and fills the 
sacks with sand. 

What wonderful war tactics he has. 

—Kim Chi Ha 

Dictator Park Chung Hee may be right when he 
senses in South Korea the kind of immediate total 
opposition to tyranny that was the basis for the re- 
volt of the Thai students who swept their military 
regime into oblivion overnight. However, his issuing 
of “emergency decrees”, making any egression of 
opposition to his government punishable by death, 
will only intensify the opposition. 

Park’s maintenance of martial law since Octo- 
ber, 1972 did not keep thousands of students from 
open protest and strike last year, and did not stop 
people from recognizing the truth in the lyrics of 
the popular poet, Kim Chi Ha. 

Park’s secret police is estimated at holding up 
to a thousand political prisoners and already has 
secretly tried and sentenced 122 including 19 sen- 
tenced to death. The same day Dr. Kissinger was 
lecturing Congress on ihe priority of national inter- 
ests over human rights and asking for a 30 percent 
increase in military aid to South Korea, Park sen- 
tenced five political prisoners to death. The poet 
Kim was sentenced to life imprisonment, changed 
from a death sentence after they could no longer 
hide the fact that he was being held. 

This terrorist regime, 600,000-man standing 
army, and a vast network of secret police is fi- 
nanced and equipped by the U.S. government to 
the tune of $177 million a year in military aid 
alone, a policy President Ford was quick to assure 
Park would be continued uninterrupted. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Gerald Ford and the Urban League 


by John Alan , 

The National Urban League Convention, held in San 
Francisco the last week of July, raises seriously the 
question: why was this convention held at all? It most 
certainly did not convene to mobilize militant opposition 
to racism in the United Slates. 

The prevailing tone at this convention was one of 
Open accommodation to the system of capitalism, while 
criticizing, like a loyal opposition, the alleged warts of 
the system — inflation, unemployment, inequality, and 
racial discrimination. 

Inside the San Francisco Hilton, the overwhelming 
impression was that this show was some sort of industrial 
exhibition which a lot of Black people had come to 
observe. Every conceivable retail and industrial company 
had a booth to hawk their wares and to lay claim to 
their liberalism in employment. 

The main event for the convention, which had 6,000 
Black men and women in attendance, (although only 204 
could vote — this privilege being reserved for only heads 
or executives of the local chapters) was the big name 
politicians, industrialists and labor leaders, including 
then-Vice-President of the United States Gerald Ford 
and I. W. Abel, president of the United Steel Workers 
Union. 

Gerald Ford’s appearance before a Black “civil 
rights” organization was the first time any high official 
of the Nixon administration condescended to recognize 
the existence of Black folk other than by the “code” 
names of: law and order, safe streets, or welfare re- 
cipients. 

Ford, with a view toward his rising political star, 
offered himself as a civil rights advocate by contrasting 
himself to Alabama’s Governor George Wallace when 
he said: “ ... my civil rights record is anything but 
negative, and it is a long way from standing in the door 
of a school house in defiance of a Federal Court Order 
to deny Black children a quality education.” Ibis “I’m 


better than Wallace” attitude is a sham because Wallace 
never had the power to oppose the Black revolution that 
the Nixon administration had, which has been applied 
in every vital area where Blacks made gains, such as 
school desegregation, jobs and housing. 

The real clincher, expressing the mood of the pre- 
dominantly middle class audience, was Ford’s estimation 
of where the Black movement is today. He said: “Mi- 
norities are no longer marching and staging sit-ins to 
gain access to lunch counters and other public accommo- 
dations. The thrust in the 1970’s is to own some lunch 
counters and other business enterprises!” This statement 
was greated with great applause, a natural reaction be- 
cause the underground reason for this convention was to 
promote greater unity of middle class and skilled Blacks 
with big business and big labor. 

An executive of Kaiser Industries put it this way:- 
“The National Urban League should become active in 
demanding that there be a tax reduction incentive for 
business so they can achieve greater expansion!”- Every 
worker knows what “greater expansion” in the plant 
means — greater automation and thereby greater domi- 
nation of the machine over living labor. 

Big business was not the only ghost in the closet — 
the other prevalent theme was technological skills. Ger- 
ald Ford underscored this clearly: “ . . . When we are 
talking about full employment in the last quarter of this 
century, we’re talking about developing and finding jobs 
for skilled and professionally proficient people. The un- 
skilled American worker will find himself competing 
with the unskilled people of the Third World, who will 
be doing the unskilled work of the world . . . ’’ Wilson 
Riles, California’s Black Superintendent of Education, 
emphasized this theme: “ . . . job positions must be 
filled by the ‘qualified’ and not the ‘qualifiable’, under 
no circumstances should standards be lowered!” 

The failure to expose that their main speaker, Gerald 
Ford, comes from the very state that fought and won 
the retrogression against school busing puts the mark 


of Cain on Vernon Jordan’s leadership which failed, like- 
wise, to honor Supreme Court Justice Tburgood Marshall 
who declared that anti-busing legislation is the greatest 
step backwards in the last 100 years. 




HIGH POLITICS IN U.S.A. - ONE KING ABSOLVES ANOTHER 


President Ford’s Sunday shocker, both in 
the timing and 'the granting of “full, free and 
absolute” pardon to Nixon- for all his criminal 
acts, known- and, unknown; only goes to prove 
that “modern” presidents are no less than kings, 
constitutional or otherwise. 

The arrogance with which Ford uttered the words 
that his “conscience” cannot, will not, bow to public polls 
that reveal that the majority of the American people 
opposed just such pardons makes it all too clear how 
a U.S.A. president practices kingly absolutism. 

Mr. Clean, as against Mr. Corrupt, chose his timing 
not only to stop actual indictment, a “provable” stain 
falling on the Nixonlies deep in the heart of Amerikkka, 
but, above all, to tell the people that they are not to 
have any say in the matter. 

The decadent capitalistic system was willing to 

sweeps 
Ford 
Nixon 


On Sunday, Sept. 8, at 2 p.m., I drove up to the home 
of a worker named Doug to take him to a meeting. On 
his porch there seemed to be a heated discussion with 
several friends that was not about to end. When Doug 
got into my car, his first words were, “That s.o.b.” 

I assumed he was referring to someone that he had 
been discussing with. But then Doug said, “Did you hear 
that special news broadcast? That s.o.b. Jerry Ford has 
just pardoned Nixon and cleared him of all charges. 
How can working people be shocked about anything a 
politician says or does?” 

I still think about what a worker once said in a union 
meeting in a fight with the labor leaders. Some union 
bureaucrat tried to defend a man by saying he was a 
politician, but. an honest politician. 

This worker replied by telling a story of two workers 
walking alone by a cemetery, and one read the inscription 
on a gravestone. It read, here lies the body of John Doe, 
a politician and an honest man. One worker said to the 
other, “I thought there was some kind of law that pro- 
hibits the burial of two men in the same casket.” 



by Charles Denby, Editor 


make Nixon, -who had been so perfectly produced in 
its own image, the culprit of Watergate only because 
it was so utterly certain of the “ultimate” unconditional 
pardon for Nixon. Whether or not the speedy timing of 
the pardon was due to the pressures from the extreme 
right wing, who may have threatened not to endorse “the 
liberal” Rockefeller for Vice-President if Ford, for 
“purely political reasons,” dared wait for an actual in- 
dictment of Nixon, a deal was made before ever Nixon 
consented to resign. By whatever name one calls it, a 
deal is a deal is a deal. So why all the crocodile tears 
on the timing and endless mercy? 

As for the Democrats, especially the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that did vote to recommend impeachment, what 
exactly are their differences from Republicans when 
it comes to the capitalistic system? Hadn’t they all too 
eagerly consented to limit the impeachment to Water- 
gate crimes, leaving untouched the wholly lawless secret 


bombing of Cambodia, a war that continued along with 
the South Vietnam war, all carefully nurtured by 
that other Mr. Clean — Secretary of State Kissinger who 
has just besmirched himself all over again in Greece, 
Turkey, Cyprus? 

Above all else, in returning to home grounds, what 
about Defense Secretary Schlesinger’s “chain of com- 
mand” watch while the impeachment proceedings were 
going on? And now “under” Ford as Commander-in- 
Chief? 

No, the real shocker in the disintegrating, corrupt, 
all-too-powerful and nuclearly armed U.S.A. high politics 
scheme revealed in Ford’s total identity with Nixon’s 
vision of “peace” is that on the horizon, right here, and 
now, a military junta is not excluded; kingly disregard 
of the people’s wishes is the precursor of neo-fascism 
in the wings. (See lead, below). 
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Editorial Article 


FORD’S RECORD; RACIST, ANTI-LABOR 

So all this talk about Ford being Mr. Clean and 
honest puzzles the hell out of me. How do these highly- 
educated people and intellectuals think that? Any worker 
will tell you, we never thought Ford any better than 
Nixon. His voting record on all labor issues and the 
question of Blacks was just as bad as any other racist 
and labor-hater. 

Another worker named Murphy said, “What kind of 
monster has this country created? If Ford’s top press 
aide, ter Horst, could not take it after only one month, 
what the hell is in store for the American people for 
two years? Ford said he did not care what the Gallup 
Poll showed; what he really was saying was, he did not 
give a damn what the American people said. 

“This was in his power, and God had advised him to 
do it. This is why Ford chose Sunday to announce the 
pardon, to show he had just come from church, and he 
had meditated with God. Nixon relied on Billy Graham 

(Continued on Page 7) 


U.S. instigations increase 
danger of global minefield 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Chairwoman News & Letters Committees 
President Ford’s appointment of Nixon’s four- 
star hatchet man, General Haig, as nothing less 
than general in command of NATO, is on a par 
with his continuation of Nixonomic recession, and 
Kissinger global brinkmanship. 

The fact that West Europe’s revulsion at being sad- 
dled with such a “general” did not stop Ford from 
making the appointment, means that our Mr. Clean will 


Helm workers battle scabs , cops in bitter strike 


Detroit, Mich. — The strike at Helm has 
been going on now for seven weeks. Truthfully, 
we were driven out. 

They hemmed and hawed during two months of ne- 
gotiations. They almost acted like they were weakening 
enough to make you think they were bargaining in good 
faith, and then the next day, their position would be 
changed so that you couldn’t possibly accept it. 

We feel sure that the company was ready to take a 
strike, and we’re as positive that they are trying to 
break the union. 

They asked us to take a moritorium on our wages 
for a year, with no cost of living. They came around later 
to say they would give us a five percent raise if we go 
to 37Vz hours. Five percent of our gross pay would give 
a woman who’s making $4.29 an hour now, $7.79 more a 
week, but you’d be giving them 1V4 hours more of your 
time. 

I’ve been there 22 years, and up until this last con- 
tract, Helm always bargained with the Graphic Arts 
International Association. But this year he pulled away 
from the Association, refused to bargain collectively, and 
was going to go it alone. 

The next thing Helm did was sell out moist of the 
bindery equipment, just enough to keep his other opera- 
tions going, his mailing and packaging. Then his claim 
for being out of the Association’s contract was that he 
was not a trade bindery anymore. 

They presented the final proposal on Friday morning, 



- News &Letters photo 

Cops harass Helm mailing house strikers 

Aug. 9. The committee and the business rep for the 
union both told them there was no way we could rec- 
ommend it. At 12 noon we took a vote, and we left the 
shop. 

Later, supervisors were out on the street trying to 
drag people back in to work. There were at least 13 of 
these supervisors and employees that signed a resigna- 
tion from the union. Now in 15-20 minutes time the com- 
pany cannot convince that many people to come back 
(Continued on Page 2) 


not stop playing dangerous games in the global minefield 
any more than those critical days in August when 
Nixon’s next move was not known, stopped Defense Sec- 
retary Sehlesinger from toying with a fatal “Seven Days 
In May” scenario called “overlooking the chain of 
command.” 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the corrupt Nixon was 
made culprit of the Watergate cesspool, that is to say, 
the patriot-scoundrel was laid on the sacrificial altar of 
the decadent capitalist system which had brought him to 
power in its own image. 

DISARRAY AND SHUTTLE DIPLOMACY 

From the October, 1973 war and its revelation of the 
disintegration of West Europe under the impact of the 
Arab use of oil as a “political weapon” when, in fact, it 
was an economic thunderbolt to the world “order,” the 
global minefield has re-emerged in three other, seem- 
ingly unrelated, guises: the downfall of President Nixon, 
the outbreak of still another war, and world economic 
recession, all the gold flowing from oil notwithstanding. 

The depth of the “West’s” many crises has revealed 
NATO stark naked— it was as impotent when, under the 
fear of Russian intervention, it was all in one piece in 
Cyprus as it was when it was all in pieces during the 
Yom Kippur war. 

Now that the abject cynicism of Secretary of State 
Kissinger and his propensity for global brinkmanship 
went haywire in Cyprus, will the American imperial 
system send this Dr. Strangelove back on still another 
type of shuttle “diplomacy”, if not nuclearly armed, 
surely able to flex nuclear muscle? Or will he be off 
hiding— in China? He, with the global scheming mind, 
wants to warm up relations with China, now that Russia, 
having begun playing with Turkey, has switched to 
Greece. 

There will be many other switches, be it in Turkey- 
Greece-Cyprus, or the Middle East, or regarding the 
“YeaT of Europe” that wasn’t, for the simple truth is the 
post-WW II world is dead, but no new epoch has arisen 
once near-revolutions aborted. To probe that we must 
first of all turn to the most pivotal question of all: the 
inflation within economic recession as all governments 
aim for the H-bomb. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Eamnghouse locks out women m union drive 


San Francisco, Cal. — There are 14 of us 
women that have been locked out at the ware- 
house of Earringhouse Imports for five weeks 
for organizing a union. At the warehouse we han- 
dled the jewelry that goes out to 14 retail stores 
around the Bay Area. 

The whole idea of a union started last April when 
small groups of us began talking at work and a lot of 
anger about working conditions came into the open. 

We need a wage increase since you started here at 
$2 an hour and hit a top of $2.50 after a year. We also 
wanted benefits such as vacation, insurance coverage, 
and sick leave. First we learned about unions from Union 
W.A.G.E., and from there decided to join Service Em- 
ployees International Union Local 250. SEIU outlined 
the whole procedure for us, and we shortly had 20 out 
of the 20 workers signed up. Then we filed a petition with 
the National Labor Relations Board asking for a union 
election. 


HARASSMENT BEGINS 

At first everything was all 
right at work, but then the low 
level harassment started and a 
sign was posted that said there 
were longstanding rules against 
distribution of any literature and 
solicitation of any information. We 
knew that wasn’t true, so one day 
we all went to work with T-shirts 
that said “Leap Ahead— Go 250.” 
That made management very un- 
comfortable. 



Finally the NLRB set a hearing on our petition. 
Since it was a public hearing and it affected us the most, 
we felt that we should go. We even offered to make up 
the time that we would miss. The day before the hear- 
ing we were told that either one person could attend, 
or that we could all go and be subject to dismissal. 


Under the National Labor Act, workers have the 
right to give testimony against the employer. We de- 
cided as a group to attend the hearing. The next morn- 
ing we all signed in at work and then went to the meeting 
where we were able to describe our jobs and workplace. 
This was necessary since the employer attempted to 
eliminate 12 of the 20 workers from the election on the 
grounds that they were supervisors! 


CLUBS AND GUNS 

After the hearing we all went back to work. Several 
hours later, eight security guards with clubs and guns 
came and positioned themselves around the warehouse. 
Then one of the bosses came out and told us that we 
were all fired for disobeying orders and that wc were 


to leave in five minutes. We picked up our checks and 
went to the union office. 

We began picketing the next morning. We picket 
the retail stores seven days a week, and with the help 
of women’s labor groups in the Bay Area, we’ve been 
very successful in turning people away. The NLRB 
finally ruled that the company was guilty of an unfair 
labor practice in firing us, but they haven’t been com- 
pelled to take us back yet. We are still waiting for that 
decision. 

This warehouse has always employed women work- 
ers because they know that it would be difficult to get 
men to work in a warehouse for such low wages, so they 
hire young unskilled women. Many of the women have 
families and really need to stick to a job and have a 
consistent income. This prevails in many work situations. 
Women just aren’t taken seriously on any kind of a job. 

—Earringhouse striker 

Helm workers in 7-week strike 

(Continued from Page 1) 

to work. They had these resignations already signed and 
dated for Aug. 9. 

Management has people come out and try to pull 
others in by showing them their checks, $250-$300 a week. 
But those women are working their bottoms off to get 
that. They’re not telling how many hours they’re putting 
in. 

The men and women who are now crossing the picket 
line are so vicious because they’re friends or relatives 
of management, and they were brought in on the whole 
deal before it occurred. 

POLICE ROLE TO PROTECT SCABS 

The police say they aren’t taking sides, but they’ll 
crack your head if you’re doing anything wrong. We have 
one out there who brings the law out and reads it. 

Yesterday, they loaded three scabs in the police car 
and were going to drive them across the picket line. 1 
raised so much hell, that they just took them and drove 
them around to the front and escorted them through the 
door. 

Over a six-week period they have fired a total of 17 
of us, and arrested eight. These women are working for 
a living and supporting families in some cases. It’s be- 
come a matter of principle to us. We don’t give a damn 
if we never go back to work there — we’re not going to 
give up the way he wants us to. 

I need to work but not under any conditions that are 
imposed, and I intend to fight. I think they know that now 
after seven weeks. 

— Helm striker 


WL activist reviews 'Philosophy and Revolution' 


From the Detroit Women's Press, June, If 74 

Philosophy and Revolution is a philosophical break- 
through for women’s liberation as well as every other 
movement for freedom . . . Although not every chapter 
deals exclusively with women as a separate category, 
the whole book deals with freedom and has significance 
for the women’s liberation movement. 

Philosophy and Revolution makes it clear that the 
idea of totally new human relations is broader than that 
between women and men. All human relations must be 
new — those between Black and white and production 
relations, as well as between women and men. An im- 
portant idea expressed over and over in the book is that 
freedom is a totality. In a movement that started out 
scorning theory and philosophy as well as organization, 
and is now suffering from the lack of both, Ms. Duna- 
yevskaya’s book has appeared at a most important time 
in history . . . 

WOMEN CREATE HISTORY 

As a women’s liberation activist since 1967, I was 
struck with how her criticisms of Trotsky, Mao, and 
Sartre seem to be the same criticisms that women’s 
liberation movement has made of most of the Left. Ac- 
cording to Dunayevskaya, these men did not see the 
forces for freedom, the women and men who have fought 
in freedom struggles all over the world, as Subject, as 
“Force and Reason,” as the only people with the 
thoughts and actions needed to transform society to one 
where totally new human relations are possible. Raya 
Dunayevskaya points out that what is necessary is to 
see that human beings are “not merely object, but sub- 
jectified only determined by history, but its creators . . .” 

Ms. Dunayevskaya has interpreted Marx in the only 
way that feminists can accept. “Vulgar communism’s 
‘sham universality’ fails to comprehend that ‘the infinite 
degradation in which man exists for himself is expressed 
,in the relationship to woman’ ...” 

The most exciting (and to me the most difficult) part 
of Philosophy and Revolution is Part One: “Why Hegel? 
Why Now?” It is exciting because of the need in the 
women’s liberation movement for a philosophy that sees 
freedom as a totality. Dunayevskaya starts with Hegel: 


“Because the transformation of reality is central to the 
Hegelian dialectic, Hegel’s philosophy comes to life, over 
and over again, in all periods of crisis and transition . . 

DIALECTIC A FACT OF LIFE 

“The transformation of reality” is also central to 
women’s fight for freedom. Women want a new world, a 
world where totally new human relationships are pos- 
sible. The beauty of Hegel as well as Raya Dunayevskaya 
is that women, or any force fighting for freedom, are 
not told to wait. Hegel’s dialectic, where those fighting 
for freedom say a powerful “No!” to what is (first 
negation) and then go on to build something totally new 
(second negation), can be seen operating in segments of 
the women’s movement. 

Part of the movement can also be seen as stuck in 
the first negation where some women have put all their 
energies and hopes in culture or alternate institutions, 
rather than in tearing this society up by its roots and 
replacing it with a truly human one. Culture is a vital 
stage; to realize the beauty, strength, and talents that 
women possess now is very important, just as it was in 
the Black movement to know that “Black is beautiful.” 
But now we must go beyond that stage to second nega- 
tion and demonstrate that women and Blacks are beau- 
tiful AND REVOLUTIONARY . . . 

The fact that there is a method in Hegel — a method 
of viewing society not as something to be manipulated 
and used, but a method for knowing that the force and 
reason for revolution comes from those human beings 
who are fighting for freedom — points a direction for 
today’s women’s liberation movement. The direction is 
away from the dead end of culture that accepts what is 
and away from vanguard party politics, to a philosophy 
of liberation . . . 

— Terry Moon 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women's Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box on page 3. ! 
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Bell workers blast tontraet 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The union and company 
called off the Bell telephone strike at the eleventh 
hour, but that did not stop the backlash among 
the workers. Some places had wildcats. 

Our local recently became part of the Communica- 
tions Workers Union. We didn’t have a wildcat but there 
was a near riot at the union meeting to “explain” the 
agreement. The President of Local 15100, Myrna Jenkins, 
had recommended approval. People just shouted her 
down. 

The dial clerks were getting nothing from the con- 
tract and wanted to know why. The president responded 
that last time the lower classifications got more and this 
time the upper were going to get more. In fact, the con- 
tract was designed to split skilled from unskilled. Lower 
paid workers not only got less money, but a lower per- 
centage raise. Cafeteria workers also got nothing. 

To all questions about why specific things were not 
fought for, the answer was “We asked and they said 
no.” The union’s scare tactic was that the Bell System 
was so automated that it would take five or six months 
for the strike to win anything. But when they asked for 
the first strike vote before negotiations, they said all that 
was needed Was a one or two day national strike to win. 

The younger workers were the most uptight about the 
settlement, but those close to retirement were also angry 
because the pension program was almost nothing. One 
of the big areas which wasn’t changed was the absence 
control program. We still do not have sick pay. 

There was plenty of anger at the meeting, but we 
couldn’t vote there. That had to be done by mail and 
took almost a whole month before results were in. A full 
third of the workers voted “No”. 

We have compulsory overtime. They can make you 
work six days a week, which can end up as much as 12 
days in a row. They can listen in anytime they want to 
make sure you are not “rude” to a customer. You can 
get suspended and fired for “rude” behavior. 

In our local an opposition caucus of women has now 
begun. I hope we can begin to change things around here. 

—Bell Telephone worker 

5,000 children fate loss of day care 

New York, N.Y. — A change in eligibility standards 
for subsidized day care is throwing some 5,000 children 
out of centers around the city. Under the new state sys- 
tem, any family earning more than a welfare income will 
have to pay $70 per week or take their child out of city 
day care. 

Although the children were to be ineligible as of 
Sept. 10, mass protest demonstrations delayed any action 
to the end of the month. Thousands ol women took part 
in City HaH rallies in July and August, and 80 women 
staged a candle-light vigil oh Sept. IX. Organizations 
have pledged to conduct “fee strikes” by refusing to pay 
or to remove their children. 

The city, state and federal governments are each 
passing the blame to the other. Meanwhile, women are 
being forced to work for below the minimum wage or go 
on welfare. Obviously, the whole purpose of the change 
is to keep women out of the labor market or at least to 
insure that they have no reason to fight for better jobs 
and pay. One picket sign said, “Stop this vicious cycle!” j 

A Brooklyn woman who has been involved in a day 
care center there said, “Day care has allowed women 
to ,get jobs or education for the first time in their lives. i 
It has been good for the kids too — many mothers have 
told me they were astounded at the new things their 
children learned to do.” 

—Day care supporter 


| WL NOTES | 

Nurses in Birmingham, England, claim the honor of 
the first 24-hour nurses’ strike ever held in Britain. Pre- 
vious strikes were only for an hour at a time. The strike 
was over the refusal of Barbara Castle, Labour’s Health 
Secretary, to grant an interim pay. As a student nurse 
said: “. . . we can’t be dedicated and hungry at the 
same time.” 

* * * 

The Brazilian Bar Association has called for the 
legalization of divorce, calling it a basic human right. 
There is new hope that in this largely Roman Catholic 
country, Gen. Ernesto Geisel, Brazil’s new president and 
a Lutheran, will be more open to the idea of divorce. 

=& $ * 

The United Nations World Population Conference 
finally included in their “action plan,” a short one- 
sentence paragraph saying that women should have 
equality of opportunity. This only came after a week of 
campaigning by women such as Margaret Mead and 
Betty Friedan. 

* * * 

In an attempt to win women’s votes in the upcoming 
election, Britain’s Labour Government proposed legisla- 
tion against sexual discrimination through an equal op- 
portunities commission. Sex discrimination would be 
prohibited in employment, training, education and 
accommodations. 
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Harlan miners win 13 

Harlan, -Ky.— .The 13-menth long strike of 
the Brookside, Ky. miners and their families, 
marked hy court injunctions, men and women 
picket battles against scabs, midnight shootings 
into the homes of striking families, the wounding 
of a picket and the final murder of a young 
striker, ended in victory with the signing of a 
contract on Aug. 29 by the Eastover Coal Co. 
recognizing the United Mine Workers of America 
as the union. 

The killing of the young miner, Lawrence Jones, by 
a mine boss, Bill Bruner, marked the beginning of the 
end of the bitter strike. Jones, a Brookside miner, was 
blasted with a shotgun by Bruner on Aug. 26, but sur- 
vived for four days before he died on the evening of 
Aug. 28. The shooting was the spark that would have 
exploded into open warfare between the miners and the 
company, and both the company and union officials 
knew it. 

3 A.M. CONTRACT HEADS OFF REVENGE 

To head off that certain explosion, the union and 
company officials signed the contract at approximately 
3 a.m. in Washington, D.C. That was the only thing that 
kept the Brookside miners from avenging the death of 
Jones. They had won their victory, but at a terrible price. 

The victory is very important for the UMW and 
miners and their families everywhere. Coal operators in 
eastern Kentucky had broken the union in the late ’50s 
and early ’60s. Long strikes and much violence followed 
the refusal of the operators to negotiate contracts with 
the UMW, but the companies won then. 

UMWA President Arnold Miller, who defeated do- 
nothing “Tony” Boyle for the presidency in December, 
1972, pledged to organize the area, and threw the union’s 
entire resources behind the Harlan strikers who had 
voted for UMW representation in August, 1973. The 


by Felix Martin 
When we first went back to work at GM South Gate 
after some seven months off, each department got a 
little pep talk. On the main line the superintendent said 
that the major reason we had reopened to produce the 
Vega was due to the good union-company relationship 
at our plant. But the plant could close down if the workers 
objected to the speed-up which would end up at 50 jobs 
coming down the line an hour. 

Thus far we have not been put to the test. The pro- 
duction line has been stopping and going every day. We 
have actually barely got half of the daily production, 
and there hasn’t yet been much pressure put on the 
people. 

DISCUSS EVERYTHING 

When the line has been stopped, the workers have 
been talking in groups without the foreman harassing 
them. The topics have been very wide-ranging — from 
inflation and the Nixon pardon to what has been hap- 
pening to our dental coverage and the CIA financing of 
the murder of the elected president of Chile. 

All the workers agreed that the Nixon pardon was 
a deal planned with Ford before Nixon resigned. Some 
saw it connected with Rockefeller taking control of the 
government; others even wanted to link it with the Ken- 
nedy assassination in Dallas in 1963. What is clear is 


Fleetwood 

Racial discrimination is clear to all workers at Fleet- 
wood- White supervisors in the plant don’t respect Black 
workers. One in particular must be dealt with— Billy G. 
McDonald. He is an out-and-out racist. They always send 
a Black down to McDonald’s section when they want 
him to be harassed. 

One Black worker they sent down to McDonald’s 
busted his hand on a job. It was bleeding, but Mc- 
Donald didn’t even want to let him go to Medicaid. He 
gave the worker a long argument before he finally let 
him go. Whenever any Black on, the fourth floor gives 
management trouble, they send him to McDonald for 
treatment. 

A law against discrimination doesn’t mean anything. 
The only time it has meaning is when you can confront 
it — and get the law enforced. We need Black workers to 
get together to oppose discrimination. There is a need 
for some sort of coalition of workers, floor by floor, 
to let the racist supervisors like McDnald know that 
the eyes of the plant are watching him. 

—Fleetwood worker, afternoon shift 
* * * 

In the paint shop, a woman and a man have been 
working two classifications for over six months after 
filing a grievance on the job. They both paint the deck 
lid, back, and other areas, plus they put a plug in the 
four-door. So they are doing painting, plus plug and tape 


month strike for union 

strike won nationwide publicity as the battles raged, 
with the coal operators throwing their resources behind 
the Eastover Coal Co., a subsidiary of Duke Power of 
North Carolina. 

MINERS GAIN WIDESPREAD SUPPORT 

Brookside miners and their wives picketed in Wash- 
ington, D.C. to dramatize their fight, and went to North 
Carolina University in Raleigh, where they gained the 
support of many students. The UMW also placed full- 
page ads in the Wall St. Journal to report to Duke Power 
stockholders that they were losing money because Duke 
Power had to buy more expensive coal from other coal 
companies instead of mining its own at very much less 
cost. 

For all of this, the power company would have 
probably never backed down — except for the energy 
crisis. With the coal operators able to triple the cost of 
their coal, and with the long-range promise of even great- 
er profits from coal as the energy crunch continues, the 
operators withdrew support of Duke Power. They were 
also looking to Nov. 12, when the national coal contract 
expires. 

The terms of the Brookside victory include the 
rehiring of 59 fired strikers, dropping all company, court 
and NLRB charges, and withdrawing the eviction notices 
threatened against striking miners’ families living in 
company-owned homes. On the heels of this victory, 
several other non-union coal mines are negotiating with 
the UMW for union contracts. The union will now be able 
to organize many non-union mines in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. 

These continued victories will give the miners a 
momentum that will be very important when the Nov. 
12 contract deadline arrives. If the coal operators do not 
agree to the demands of the miners, and they are very 
significant for both safety and economic reasons, the 
national strike will put the violent Harlan strike in the 
shade. 


that no one trusts the government at all. 

There has been quite a bit of talk about inflation. 
We are protected better than most workers, but even so 
we are still taking a wage cut. One worker pointed out 
that when we get our cost of living we also get an im- 
mediate increase in both our taxes and in our union dues. 

COMPANIES RAISE OWN “WAGES” 

Another worker commented that when workers want 
a raise in wages they have to strike for it, but when 
business wants a raise all they have to do is raise prices, 
like the recent auto price rises. No one could understand 
how people on set pensions could continue to live on 
so little. 

Coming back to our own plant, the union’s paper. 
The Assembler, printed an article on the dental plan 
due to go into effect in October. When they sold us the 
contract last year, they did it on this brand new dental 
plan, which was supposed to be pre-paid and to start a 
year after they began talking money out of our pay 
checks for it. Now we find out it will start, but it will 
not be fully paid for. There will still be plenty of pay- 
ments we will have to make when we see the dentist. 

The workers are upset against both GM and the 
union. But as one worker said, “Why fight GM alone? 
Our enemy is the government, the system. We have to 
change everything to cover all of this.” 


work. The committeeman just wrote up the grievance 
against too much work but it should have been against 
out of classification. 

—Fleetwood worker 

Ford Rouge 

Something had to be done or the young new worker 
they had hired to work on the production line was 
going to kill himself. We were watching this, and knew 
the boss had put him on a job that took two men to do, 
but the worker didn’t know that. 

We called the committeeman to try to make the 
foreman put another worker on the job. The committee- 
man just shrugged his shoulders and said he couldn’t do 
anything about it because the worker was new and 
didn’t have the union’s protection. That was crazy, 
because the young man was trying as hard as he could 
to keep up with the work and just couldn’t do it. Nobody 
could have done it. 

So I just said, to hell with this noise, and went to 
the labor relations office and told them that if they 
didn’t get another worker to help on that job that they’d 
have a dead worker on their hands. They got help real 
quick, and everything worked out o.k., but it just goes 
to show you how much the union representatives have 
changed from the fighters they used to be once upon a 
time. 

-ex-Ford Rouge worker 



by John Allison 


Newly hired workers at the Chrysler plants are shown 
films and slides on safety, employee rights and respon- 
sibilities. Management, after showing the films, serves 
cookies and coffee. This provision was negotiated in the 
last contract. 

But be not deceived. Management’s goal is first, last 
and always production. The proof of this matter is re- 
vealed in the way that management uses the orientation 
program to defeat the union position that all 1974 griev- 
ances must be satisfactorily cleared up before the 1975 
model gets underway. 

COMPANY GETS JUMP ON UNION 

The union and company were supposed to work to- 
gether in putting the orientation program together, but 
the company got the jump on the union and put out its 
own program. Management uses the orientation program 
to defeat the union’s effort to settle long-standing griev- 
ances by showing the new employees that they can make 
a lot of money on the new models by working overtime, 
staying on the job, making production and forgetting 
about the union representatives and their grievances. 

In an open attack against the union, the message is 
that the union representatives file grievances because 
they are selfish and greedy for overtime pay, and that 
they work all of the overtime. 

The union requested management to adopt the film 
for new hires because they were having problems keep- 
ing new members in line. And since management was 
having the same problem, they were supposed to put out 
this orientation program together to help each other 
sit on the rank-and-file workers. Especially the absen- 
teeism and fighting spirit of the younger workers. 

ALL AT WORKERS EXPENSE 

Whenever the union and management get together, 
it’s always at the expense of the rank-and-file workers. 
That’s true of this orientation film message that every- 
thing is production, but from looking at the film, it 
is clear that Chrysler has helped themselves and at 
the same time has hurt the union. 

Uniroyal speed-up after raise 

Detroit, Mich. — When we got a 25c hourly raise 
a few months ago at Uniroyal, we knew that the company 
would get it back— out of our hides. And that’s just 
exactly what’s been happening — the supervisors have 
been pushing like crazy for production. 

What it all means is that we’re working harder and 
less safely. A couple of workers in the thill room have 
been burned pretty badly working with hot tire stock 
that splatters you if you try to work too fast. 

We are paid according to piece-work, with 80 per 
cent the point where you make production, and every- 
thing over 80 per cent gets extra pay, up to a limit of 
110 per cent. A few months ago the company cut out the 
110 per cent limit, and a lot of workers think something 
fishy is going on, like maybe the company is trying to 
raise production standards. 

The point is that if a lot of workers start going over 
110 per cent by killing themselves, the company might 
try to raise production standards — that’s another way 
of saying speed-up, and another way of saying a cut in 
wages for most of the workers. Because the company 
can point to those making over 110 per cent and demand 
that Hie standard for everybody has to be raised. 

At the same time, some shuffling of workers around 
the plant is also expected, A worker on aircraft tires 
said they were starting to close down some of the 
machines and are taking out a lot of tires that pay well. 

Everybody wants to know what’s going on, because 
it sure doesn’t look good. We keep on trying to get an- 
swers from both the company and union, but so far 
haven’t been able to get any information from anybody. 

—Uniroyal worker 
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U.S. instigations increase danger of global minefield 


(Continued from^Page 1) 

RECESSION, ' INFLATION AND OIL 

Prof. Arthur Burns who chairs the Federal Reserve 
Board with tight-money fists had to say that “if” un- 
employment does reach 6 per cent, some public works 
will have to be initiated. That “if” is the joker. He knows 
very well that “edging 6 per cent” is the “average,” an 
“average” that never has applied to Black unemploy- 
ment which is twice the amount of white. 

Take two other horror phenomena— aiming at zero 
growth in order to slow down inflation. That last horror 
everyone, even the rich, even President Ford, does recog- 
nize as “Public Enemy No. 1.” However, here, too, the 
intellectuals manage to exude a greater mess on that 
subject than even the military-industrial complex, its 
creators. Thus, the latest, elitist, invented and totally 
abstruse word is “stagflation.” It can hardly be called a 
precise description of the runaway inflation we’re expe- 
riencing at the very same time when, far from a boom- 
ing economy, we trend to zero growth. All “stagflation” 
(stagnation and inflation) is a precise designation of, is 
their empty, rootless “intellects.” 

But even if we deal for the moment only quantita- 
j tively and follow their statistics, we cannot possibly forget 
the poor record of the “shell-shocked economists” whose 
prediction of unsold stocks was a whopping $7 billion off. 

The 1970s have added something new, far, far away 
from production. Since, if anyone has a very great 
deal of cash floating about, it’s the oil sheikdoms, they 
have succeeded in inflating the heads of our “shell- 
shocked” economists with even more figures than they 
can dream up, with or without computers. 

The International Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London has estimated that within six short years, the 
Arab kingdoms, sheikdoms, emirates, plus the Shah of 
Iran, will control no less than 70 per cent of the world’s 
total monetary reserve. Think of it. By 1980, the oil- 
producing countries will have liquid surplus of a more 
fantastic sum than Midas could evoke — $400 billion. 

NUCLEARLY-ARMED STRUGGLES 

The Shah, the kings and the sheiks then proceed to 
“instigate” delusions about such gigantic industrializa- 
tion and irrigation of their backward lands, that they 
L dwarf God’s parting of the Red Sea for Moses! This 
l doesn’t stop either our intellectual “leaders” or the 
“intellectual” Shah of Iran from imagining global roles. 
After all, says the Shah, his country has “an intellectual 
infrastructure” and is freed of all financial worries. 


i 

i 


The truth is simpler: the Middle East countries of 
kingdoms, sheikdoms and emirates thus far have very 
little more than sand and oil, oil, oil, while the techno- 
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logically advanced lands have the coal mines, the steel 
mills, the auto factories, the petrochemical industries, 
not to forget the military might and enough nuclear 
bombs to kill the world’s population over and over and 
over again. Nixon hadn’t stopped short of introducing the 
possibility of nuclear fuel into that volatile imbroglio. 

Overhanging all, then, is the nuclearly- armed struggle 
for world power — and all this intensifies as the exploi- 
tation of the people in each country brings untold misery 
— and creative unrest. 

Clearly, in our nuclear world not even the fetish of 
liquidity can long hold back what every country is really 
for — a stake in the H-bomb. For a singe foothold in 
that, the poor countries, “pacific” or otherwise, are 
entering the fray to any extent they can, always at the 
expense of their teeming, hungry, famished millions. 
Nixon held out that fatal branch — nuclear fuel — after 
India showed it could come up with a “little” H-bomb. 
Are we supposed to believe that the H-bomb will provide 
food for the 175 million Indians who vegetate below the 
poverty line of $30 a year? 

PRODUCTION ALONE COUNTS 

What all these rulers want to forget is that there is 
one thing and one thing only that matters and that is 
production. And in that one thing, the only relationship 
that counts and defines the whole system is the relation- 
ship of constant capital/ dead labor to variable capital/- 
living labor. Labor alone produces all value and surplus 
value (unpaid hours of labor). 

The German ruler, Schmidt, who knows better, tried, 
instead, to say that the world struggle is for the product 
— and that product of course was oil — rather than pro- 
duction— of oil or anything else. One thing, however, 
he could not escape through trickery. Therefore, in say- 
ing it is a world struggle for the product, what he threat- 
ened those who wouldn’t listen to his solution was that, 
otherwise, they will have to contend with the emerging 
social storm. 

When all is said and done, that is correct, and it is 
it in a nutshell. The laborers from whom all production 
of values is extracted, with as many hours of it unpaid 
as possible, aren’t just going to sit quietly by and let 
themselves be exploited. Whether the profits are liquid 
or otherwise matters little to labor; what they hunger 
for and will revolt against will produce a mighty “social 
storm,” a revolution. 

What, then, is the truth of inflation? Of course, the 
quadrupling of oil prices has exacerbated the unflagging 
inflation to so intense a degree that it’s easy to see only 
that as root cause. But long before that scandalous con- 
spiracy between sheiks and American oil monopolists, 
there was the undeclared Vietnam War in which U.S. 
imperialism sunk national wealth of no less than $25-30 
billion annually. 

Production of armaments isn’t production, much less 
expanded reproduction. All it produces is death and 
destruction — and inflation. If the World War II holocaust 
had hidden the Depression— that natural, inevitable con- 
sequence of capitalism— it was only for the time of 
heated-up production — war, destruction, death! And how 
soon after that holocaust did the Korean War break out? 
All capitalism ever does is move from Depressions to 
Wars and back again. Such is the nature of the capitalist 
Behemoth. 

One hundred years ago Marx put it succinctly 
enough. The only thing the workers “own” is the national 
debt. And that keeps ever-growing — we have already 
mortgaged not only our lives but those of our children 
and grandchildren. 

SOCIAL STORMS 

The fears that have been enveloping capitalism, ever 
since the near-revolutions of 1968 nearly toppled, if, were 


Because of the importance of the special 
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reawakened when the Arabs in 1973 began to use that 
all-crucial lubricant, oil, as a political weapon, not be- 
cause they thought the Arabs almighty, but because of 
fear of the social storms that an economic crisis would 
evoke. 

The same intensity of fear reappeared in spring of 
1974 when General Spinola came to power: again, not 
because of fear of Spinola, but because “advanced” 
capitalism knew that (1) Spinola was reacting to the 
African Revolutions that were, indeed, undermining Por- 
tugal’s colonialism, and world neo-colonialism that is 
bringing it famine. That will be an unquenchable fire 
that will bring forth the second social revolution. And 
(2) they know that Spinola’s “democratization” is by no 
means the end, but only the beginning of revolutionary 
developments he himself truly does not really understand. 

In our age of state-capitalism, so very much of the 
“subjectivity” of the masses — their philosophic-political 
maturity — is in objectivity itself. It is impossible to talk 
of the objective situation without being conscious of the 
revolutionary opposition forces to capitalism and its ideol- 
ogists, for the masses themselves seek to go beyond 
spontaneity. They are on the threshold of the unity of 
theory and practice. 

This is what caused the reversal of the staid Econ- 
omist of London to McCarthy-like hysteria. “The Red 
Wolf Waiting to Devour Southern Europe,” is a desperate 
cry for “the West” to do some “long range thinking,” 
for thus far, it writes, “if there is any organized, long- 
range thinking about ideological expansion being done in 
Europe today, it’s still in Moscow that it’s happening.” 

But, in fact, it isn’t Russia half as much as their 
own rebellious masses that is the “danger.” Helmut 
Schmidt had preceded the Economist in calling it by its 
right name, “social storms.” The rulers are all deathly 
afraid of the passion for philosophy that is inseparable 
from revolution. 

They hope to keep those two separated, first by 
attributing “ideology” to Russia, and secondly, by calling 
“ideological revelation” “spurious.” But the philo- 
sophical-political maturity of the age and the mass pas- 
sion for philosophy and revolution can by no means be 
passed off as any sort of conspiracy made “in Moscow” 
—or Peking. 

SUPER POWERS OUT FOR WORLD MASTERY 

Should this belated McCarthy ism (just as fascism, it 
is sure to reappear in new forms so long as capitalism 
exists), make you embrace either Russia or China be- 
cause they had had revolutions before undergoing trans- 
formation into opposite, state capitalism, remember 
they, too, are in the forefront of this global struggle for 
power. Indeed, it is this struggle of the super-powers for 
single world mastery that defines precisely the mess the 
world is in, and will bring it down. It is this, just this, 
triangular world out for single world mastery — U. S., 
Russia, China — which suits the Chinese expression: 
“Great disorder under heaven.” 

A good example of this “great disorder under hea- 
ven” is what Teng came to tell the UN about “great 
reversals.” The first was that “there was no longer a 
socialist world”; the post WW II has ended that. The 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Thousands support UFW International Boycott Day 


Detroit, Mich.— Close to 1,GOO supporters of the 
United Farm Workers Union (UFW) marched from Cobo 
Hall to a rally at Kennedy Square to celebrate Interna- 
tional Boycott Day, Saturday, Sept. 14. 

The turnout for the march and rally— which featured 
Vice-President Dolores Huerta as the main speaker— was 
impressive with contingents from as far away as Ann 
Arbor and Flint. 

Besides many radical and church groups in attend- 
ance, many participants were from the UAW, with all 
four Detroit area regional groups as well as many locals 
having representation. 

Black, brown, and white; young and old; men and 
women were there. Some UAW “Grey Berets” retirees 
came out as did an “international” group who marched 
over the Ambassador Bridge from Canada. Despite the 
fact the speakers’ list was crowded with political hacks, 
the large turnout marked a renewed boycott effort in 
Detroit. 

• 

San Francisco, Cal. — “Boycott Lettuce, Boycott 
Grapes, Boycott the wine that Gallo makes!” With that 
chant 1,500 farm workers and supporters gathered in 
San Francisco’s Civic Center Sept. 14 to support the 
United Farm Workers of America and demand that 
chain stores stop purchasing scab products. 

As people gathered for the rally on the steps of 
City Hall they listened to a Latin music band and speech- 
es from many labor, community, and religious leaders. 
From there they marched in a line three blocks long 
to a supermarket that was selling scab grapes at a 
special discount and jammed the entire parking lot in 
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Racist caps a way of life in Newark and the Bronx 


Bronx, N Y. — I feel that the riot in Newark 
had to do with racism. It had to do with Puerto 
Ricans and Blacks. This Mayor Gibson is Black 
and everything, but the Puerto Ricans weren’t 
too happy about the way things were going. So 
whatever happened over there is going to keep 
happening. It will never finish. 

SF rally protests Chile tyranny 

San Francisco, Cal. — Marking the first anniversary 
of the Chilean coup on Sept. 11, over 300 demonstrators 
marched, chanted and sang in front of the Chilean Con- 
sulate. The two hour demonstration was called by the 
United Bay Area Committee in Solidarity with Chile to 
protest the right-wing military coup and its repressive 
measures in the past years, as well as U.S. involvement 
in the coup. 

A new intensity had been added to the demonstra- 
eion, for it came on the heels of revelations by the U.S. 
that it had spent at least $8 million to create instability 
within Chile that would bring about the collapse of Salva- 
dor AUende’s Popular Front government. The press 
quoted Kissinger as saying that the U.S. could not stand 
idly by and watch Chile go Communist due to the “irre- 
sponsibility” of its people. 

Several hundred people also attended an evening 
rally and plans were made for a march to the Federal 
Building specifically aimed at protesting U.S. involve- 
ment, and to urge longshoremen to refuse to unload 
Chilean goods. 

— Marcher 


At first Gibson did some things for us, but since he 
got in office, nothing was done like he said he was gping 
to do. The racism just keeps on going. The cops go on 
killing people. 

In New Yore this is always happening. The other 
day in my neigl lborhood a cop saw a man in his car, 
pulled him out ir front of everybody, and took him away. 
It was from the killing of a store owner the day before. 
But the cop tool: the wrong person who had nothing to 
do with it, and t ley even beat him up. 

The way it started was when this man went to get 
some spiced har i in the store. The owner gave him the 
last part of the end that was no good. So they had an 
argument, and all of a sudden the store owner slapped 
the customer. He opened his jacket to show he had a .38 
and went on slapping the guy from this block to the next. 

Everybody was saying to stop and let him go. The 
store owner didn’t want to hear and didn’t realize that 
he dropped his gun on the street. Somebody else picked 
it up who was watching the customer get beaten and 
emptied five bullets into the owner. 

So the guy who did the shooting got away and the 
innocent guy who was getting slapped down got put away 
by the cops. Why, instead of investigating, do the cops 
just take this man out of nowhere? Everybody knows 
the store owner was wrong, but the cops stick with him 
because he’s got the money, he owns a store. 

This is the way things always are in New York with 
the cops. They do nothing about all the robberies around 
here unless you have a store or something. If you have 
money, you’re safe. Otherwise, forget about it. 

It’s the same in Newark, and I’ll bet if they arrest 
anybody in the shootings over there, it’ll be the innocent 
ones, because that’s how it always works. 

— Puerto Rican worker 
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Author strives to depict truth 
of Indian inf hence in US. 

This Country Was Ours: A Documentary History of 
the American Indian by Virgil J. Vogel, Harper Torch- 
books, 1972 , $3.95. 

Virgil Vogel’s book is an exciting attempt to 
outline and project the history and experiences of 
Indian people “through the documents them- 
selves.” He starts with the few remaining frag- 
ments of literature and reports of life left from 
before Columbus and proceeds to contemporary 
accounts of urban Indian life. 

The first half of this book is “documentary history.” 
Although it is divided into five periods defined by white 
history, Vogel takes care to show not only what was 
done to the Indians but also the far-reaching influence 
Indians have had on the development of “white society.” 

A brief summary of each historical period is followed by 
excerpts from legal briefs, political speeches, military 
orders, as well as statements by the Indians themselves, 
in chronological order. 

This unusual format is an attempt to answer those 
histories which ignore Indians entirely or portray them 
as either noble or bloodthirsty savages. Vogel himself 
points out the first problem with this method: the “docu- 
ments” of Indians are mostly in an oral form. Only re- 
cently, under the influence of the Indian movement, has 
there been a concerted effort to write down what is still 
remembered. 

Vogel has gone to great trouble to find transcripts of 
Indians speaking for themselves, but he has often had to 
turn to friendly whites for the Indian side. Most seriously, 
Vogel fails to tie it together to show the movement of 
history. 

The second half of the book is “the Indian perspec- 
tive” and a lengthy appendix. These contain 'both valu- 
able information and meaningless facts. The biggest 
shock is an entire article by Vogel, first printed in 1968, 
an early form of his introduction to this book, containing 
a list of Indians who “made it” in the white world. 

I can only guess at the number of years Vogel spent 
compiling this book. That the last two sections of it were i 
allowed to become such an amorphous dumping ground 
shows more clearly the mistakes of the first, and much 
greater, part. Vogel has brought us a long, long way 
but he has stopped short of a real breakthrough. 

— Steve Fletcher 


N.Y. taxi contract a sellout 

New York, N.Y. — The new contract for 
taxi workers with the fleet owners passed by a 
two to one margin at the union’s ratification 
meeting. This contract contains almost nothing in 
improved wages, benefits, or working conditions 
and is tied to a 25 percent fare hike. If the fare 
hike goes through, drivers’ earnings will drop sharply 
due to loss of riders and tips. It amounts to the same 
conditions of work with a pay cut at a time of sky- 
rocketing inflation. 

The “selling” of the sellout contract took the form 
of the fleet owners’ threats over TV and radio to lock 
us out and go broke if they didn’t get a “fair” settlement, 
that is, a sellout contract plus a fare hike. This let the 
union leadership party off the hook since they could 
claim they- saved our jobs and the bosses didn’t “break 
the union.” 

So the Van Ardsdale machine which controls our union 
made sure they got their 700 supporters (including 
several hundred retirees) to the ratification meeting to 
out-vote the angry young drivers who showed up. That 
this vote does not speak for taxi workers was evident 
by the turnout of only 1,000 of the nearly 20,000 fleet 
drivers and inside workers. It was also obvious from the 
fact that the meeting was mostly white in an industry 
which has a majority of Black and Spanish workers. 

The action of taxi workers has expressed itself in 
various ways this year. First, there was our opposition 
to the fare hike, which is why it has been delayed for 
the last six months. Then there were the strikes at the 
garage level over working conditions. Most recently, the 
election for the union’s garage committees had workers 
electing or voting heavily for candidates who opposed 
the union leadership in most of the dozen or so garages 
where such candidates ran. 

—Taxi driver 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Two months ago in Oakland, Cal., the daily press 
proclaimed in front page headlines that Huey P. Newton, 
the leader of the Black Panther Party, had failed to 
appear in court for arraignment on several alleged 
charges of assault. One of the police charges was that 
Newton had, at 4 a.m. during a street encounter, shot 
a 17-year-old Black prostitute in the head. They refused 
to release the teenager’s name, or where she was, claim- 
ing she was still in a coma. 

Newton’s $42,000 bond was revoked by the court and 
a bench warrant issued for his arrest. The $42,000 bond 
had been secured by the properties which housed the 
BPP Oakland headquarters, as well as those of private 
sympathetic individuals. All of this property is now in 
jeopardy and might end up in the hands of a Los Angeles 
bonding company if the BPP cannot raise the cash. 

REPORT SEALE ALSO QUITS 

As if this was not trouble enough, a report, not totally 
verified, is that Bobby Seale, second in command of the 
BPP, has quit the organization after a dispute with New- 
ton. The reason given is that he (Seale) was approaching 
40 years of age, and wanted to start a new career! 

The disappearance of one leader and the resignation 
of another does not hark well for the future of the BPP. 
By nature and structure it has always been autocratic. 
Because of its early emphasis on para-military organiza- 
tion, decisions came from the top down, and more “Field 
Marshals’’ were appointed than in any army imaginable. 

This in turn caused no attempt to ever be made to 
develop leadership out of the hundreds of Black ghetto 
youth who flocked to the ranks of the BPP ever since 
1967, when the Panthers electrified the Black youth by 
bringing the new concept of self-defense to the Black 
struggle in the “inner cities” of this country. This con- 
cept was given international publicity when they went 
to the California State Capitol in Sacramento, with their 
guns, to lobby against a bill that would prohibit the 
carrying of firearms within the limits of a city. 

MAO’S PHILOSOPHY SERIOUS WEAKNESS 

i But, 1 must emphasize, it is not simply a matter of 
r the structure of the BPP that reveals a weakness in the 
present crisis, but rather it is the “philosophy” that 
| Huey, Seale and Cleaver adopted as the theoretical ground 
for their organization. That “philosophy” was Mao Ts'e- 
i tung’s “Little Red Book”, and in their adaptation of it, 
they reduced it to the simple equation: “Power comes 
out of the barrel of a gun”. Underlying this simplifica- 
tion was a certain amount of cynicism on the part of the 
leadership because they felt that Black ghetto youth 
could not understand theory. 

The exact opposite was true, as the leadership could 
have found out if thqy had come down off of the pedestal 
upon which the media had placed them, and listened to 
the thoughts of their young rank and file members. Here 
is what one young ex-Panther told me: “We would read 
Mao by paragraphs and the Minister of Education would 
explain it to us. I dug this education, but somehow it 
didn’t seem to relate to our condition. We began to think 
that all of this was just a front for doing nothing revolu- 
tionary. We would talk about this among ourselves but 
would not go to our leaders and tell them this.” 

Vet group wins VA light 

San Francisco, Cal.— On Aug. 16, William Berry, 
a disabled Vietnam veteran, went to the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration officers for a hearing to increase his 
disability rating on an injured leg. Berry was supported 
by a group called the Northern California Veterans Ac- 
tion Coalition (NCVAC) and his case received consider- 
able press coverage beforehand, emphasizing the way 
veterans get the short end of the stick from the VA. 

Berry suffered a knee injury while in Vietnam, and 
because of it he cannot use one of his legs. His occupa- 
tion was a truck driver, and since he can’t do that any- 
more he thought he deserved more than the 10 percent, 

J $28-a-month disability rating that the VA gave him. 

The publicity apparently produced some results. 
Berry’s rating was changed to 30 percent disability, giv- 
ing him over $70 per month. The NCVAC considers this 
a small victory, but they’re not stopping there. 

NCVAC is a coalition of 18 different veterans’ or- 
ganizations formed to fight the conditions at the VA and 
in society, where national unemplbyment among Vietnam 
veterans stands at 22 percent. The veterans’ groups 
charge "the VA with being a bureaucracy unresponsive 
to veterans’ problems. Fifty percent of the VA’s $11 bil- 
lion annual budget goes to paying salaries of the per- 
sonnel, while many disabled veterans are given disability 
payments that are far below what they need to live. 

A group of veterans at San Francisco State Univer- 
sity have organized a jobs committee to help veterans 
find jobs. A group called Flower of the Dragon in Santa 
Rosa is doing community work, crisis help, jobs and 
housing help, etc., with veterans in the Santa Rosa area. 
For more information on NCVAC or Flower of the 
t Dragon, write to: Flower of the Dragon, P.O. Box 545, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 95405. 

—yet supporter 
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Black Panthers face breakup 

Of course the BPP today is not what it was seven 
years ago. It has gone through so many zig-zag changes, 
including no longer being “in the self-defense business” 
as Elaine Brown, the only remaining spokesperson for 
the Party, puts it. The main activity in the past three 
years has been “community work”, electoral politics un- 
der the banner of the Democratic Party, registering 
voters, and running for various local offices, as well as 
“preaching - teaching” at their own church — the Temple 
of Man in Oakland. 

This increasing respectability has not stopped the 
Oakland police from its campaign of harassment. BPP 
headquarters have been raided and iprecinct files re- 
moved; occupants have been arrested and held without 
charges; accusations without any basis have been filed 
and later withdrawn against leaders and activists within 
the BPP. And now, Huey has skipped bail, and accord- 
ing to his attorney, had to flee to save his life. 

There will be no survival of any Black movement 
based on Mao’s Little Red Book. Its lack of relevance to 
Black Liberation is the same lack of relevance to be 
found in the Democratic Party. 

However, the problem still remains: the need to un- 
derstand that a philosophy of revolution, rooted in Black 
existence and Black struggles for total liberation, can 
bring a new humanism to all oppressed in the U.S. 

Students want voice at Cass 

Detroit, Mich. — Cass Tech is supposed to 
be the “best school” in Detroit. It is not a neigh- 
borhood school but instead draws students from 
all parts of Detroit to the downtown area where 
the school is located. You have to be accepted by 
grade averages. We are always being told that 
more is expected of us, we have more work to do and 
must adjust to tougher schedules because we are all 
supposed to want to go to college. Now, since they are 
always trying to make us feel that we are somehow 
“better” than the other students in Detroit some might 
think they treat us “better”, that is with a little dignity, 
too. Actually we aren’t treated with any more respect 
than any student anywhere. 

For example, a few administrators and a handful of 
other people run the entire school. Oh sure, we have a 
student council. They come to homeroom and congratu- 
late the football team or tell us what they have decided 
on some petty little thing, but they don’t make a bit of 
difference in how the school is run. Who are the adminis- 
trators to make all the decisions on what is right for us 
when there are a handful of them and 4800 of us? We 
are the students and they aren’t. We are never aisked our 
opinions on anything! 

Or take the counselors who are never able to really 
help you with your problems, and who can blame them? 
The number of students that a counselor has to account 
for is incredible (between 200 and 300). With all the run- 
ning around and the paper work that they are given to do, 
who has the time to help students? 

Class schedule problems also make the students 
angry Who has the right to tell you that you can’t take 
a subject because it (get this) would give you too many 
ere lit hours? Shouldn’t we know what we want and what 
w* t n or can’t handle, instead of being told? 

Jut nothing shows how little respect they have for 
u-i nore than what they call “lunch hour.” They give us 
20 minutes to stand in line, buy and eat our food. The 
same lunch that cost 40 cents last year now costs 75 
cents and is just as bad now as last year. Many of the 
students who have full schedules like me have to get 
up at six o’clock in the morning, and don’t get home 
until four in the afternoon. This kind of food in our 
stomachs is definitely not helping our learning. 

If this is the situation at Cass, I can imagine what 
it must be like at other schools in Detroit. 

—High School student 

6 months in Mi Corps-urn! out 

There are over 150 Job Corps centers in this country, 
each containing approximately 500 persons between the 
ages of 16 and 22. The average person remains in Job 
Corps about six months. 

The publicly-stated purpose of Job Corps is to pro- 
vide basic vocational training, to help persons in obtain- 
ing high school equivalency through GED testing, and 
to help corpsmen establish good social habits and char- 
acter. To me this means personal dehumanization and 
the lack of will to resist anything. 

I see Job Corps as a helping hand of the government 
to the capitalist structure in this country in the form 
of training youth to be ideal production workers In capi- 
talist industry. Each year 150,000 persons go through 
Job Corps, and Job Corps has existed for eight years. 
So when I think of all those trained by Job Corps for 
capitalist industry, I see the (under) estimate of 1.2 
million people. And, Job Corps is only one of a dozen 
such organizations under the Manpower Administration 
of the Department of Labor. 

—Former Job Corpsman 


Longshore union officers fight 
International's demand to resign 

San Francisco, Cal.— Battle lines are being drawn at 
the longshoremen’s union local here following the de- 
mand for the resignation of local officials by International 
Vice-President William Chester. 

The longshoremen’s union Local has been plagued 
with problems resulting from the decline in jobs for 
which the International bears most responsibility. They 
hailed the employer plan for mechanization of the in- 
dustry and Goldblatt, International Secretary-Treasurer, 
even wrote a book, co-published by the employers and 
the union, that emphasized and extolled the “sharing” 
that would come from the “progress.” 

The result of this employer -union mechanization, as 
the International admits, is that “there are only as many 
longshoremen today on the entire Pacific Coast as there 
were in the Port of San Francisco alone in 1934.” 

One side effect of slashed longshore ranks has been 
financial. Dues income declined drastically and operat- 
ings costs rose. A group of new and anti-International 
local officials attempted to solve this problem, but some 
top officials conned the membership to go for having 
the local placed in receivership. Three “monitors” were 
then appointed. 

The anti-International forces have long advocated 
that their costly building in the Fishermen’s Wharf area 
be leased and that they find another hall within their 
means. A secret ballot using voting machines was 
planned, but International Vice-President Chester attempt- 
ed to prevent this by writing to the registrar of voters 
to the effect that voting machines would not be permitted 
on the premises. When this maneuver was defeated and 
the longshoremen voted to lease the property and move 
to cheaper quarters, Chester declared the election invalid 
and asked for the resignation of the local’s officials. 
They’ve vehemently defied him and the fight goes on. 

— SF docker 
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and the Jesuit priest, Father McLaughlin, for his reli- 
gious guidance, but Ford has a straight line to God.” 

PARDON PART OF DEAL 

No one could make me believe that Nixon was not a 
part of the Watergate mess from the very beginning. 
This Mr. Clean was one of his staunchest protectors to 
the very end, and no one can make me believe this 
whole deal of the pardon was not a part of picking Fora 
as Nixon’s successor to the White House. Before the echo 
of Nixon’s pardon subsided, two days later, Ford leaks 
that he is thinking of pardoning all Watergate-connected 
individuals. 

Another worker named Robert said, “Could it be 
true that some people are just beginning to believe there 
are two standards of justice in this country? 

Black people have known for hundreds of years that 
there are three standards of justice in America; one for 
Blacks, one for working class whites, and one for the 
wealthy and rich. The law has never been applied 
equally.” 

PRISON FOR TRAFFIC TICKETS 

The news media, in interviewing people, mainly go 
to interview the white middle class, very seldom workers, 
and rarely Blacks. They finally interviewed some work- 
ing class whites in California who were being charged 
and sentenced for $25 traffic tickets. Some were being 
sent to prison for similar and lesser crimes. Everyone 
interviewed said that Nixon and all his aides should be 
tried and, if found guilty, sent to prison. 

But Mr. Clean and Nixon had worked out a way 
where the public and future generations will never know 
the truth. Pardoning Nixon means that he can never be 
investigated by the courts. Ford has also granted Nixon 
possession of the White House tapes, to do as he sees 
fit after five years. One can assume that those tapes 
have dynamite in them, something that would frighten 
the American people beyond their imagination. 

Ford says that inflation is the country’s number one 
enemy, and that is what people will have to fight against. 
We all know about inflation, but I am thinking now that 
if we all knew about what was on all of those tapes, we 
would discover the plans Nixon had for this country were 
our most dangerous threat — and that danger is still 
with us. 


The original Marxist-Humanist 
analysis of modern society. 

Marxism and Freedom 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Price: $3.00, plus 25c postage 

Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48207 
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MUS 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Farmers join workers to fight European economic chaos 


Throughout the European Economic Community, 
farmers are opposing the Common Market’s Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy (CAP), adding a new dimen- 
sion to widespread revolt of European workers 
against Market leaders trying to make them pay 
for the Community’s inflation and balance of pay- 
ments troubles. 

The demonstrations, most intense in France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and West Germany, have 
included selling directly to consumers at 30 to 40 
percent below regular prices; driving cattle through 
crowded shopping areas; blocking tourist-jammed 
summer highways with slow-moving tractors; and 
disrupting public events, including the Tour de 
France cycle race. 

In Britain and Italy, on the verge of total econ- 
omic collapse, the recent massive strikes and gov- 


Mozambique 


Just as Portugal was officially recognizing the 
independence of 'Guinea-Bissau after 500 years of 
colonial rule, the revolutionary movement in Moz- 
ambique was put in jeopardy. Massive revolts broke 
out in Black areas around Lourenco Marques in the 
form of looting, burning and stoning of cars, as 
white reactionaries and a few Blacks, afraid of the 
consequences of years of selling out to the colonial 
regime, attempted a North Rhodesia-style seizure 
of power. 

One of the first actions of the reaction was to 
free over 200 former secret police jailed after the 
totalitarian regime in Portugal was forced out. The 
reactionary movement failed, however, and the 
revolutionary Frelimo forces now control the country. 


Britain 


In England it is perhaps not too unusual for 
some crusty old Col. Blimp to spout off some hare- 
brained plan to save the empire from the Bolsheviks. 
It is quite another matter when a British Officer 
who was a former NATO Commander of all forces 
in Northern Europe, General Sir Walter Walker and 
Col. David Stirling, emerge as the leaders of a 
fascist-type movement which is prepared to take 
over the communications sytem, power plants, hos- 
pitals and constitute themselves as a quasi-govern- 
ment agency “in time of trouble,” which they feel 
is imminent. 


ernment counter-measures have bordered on open 
class war. Despite this, the Italian Communist Party 
has not only sent out assurances to the U.S. of its 
intention, if in power, of keeping Italy in NATO, but 
also boasted of its ability to give “guarantees” of 
“economic and political efficiency and security.” 

This is also the basis of Wilson’s rise to power 
in England where, at the annual Trade Union Con- 
gress, he was barely able to buy time until after the 
election with his so-called “social contract.” He won’t 
be able to play this game later, when it becomes 
obvious that his social contract means the use of the 
trade union movement to discipline workers in ac- 
cordance with his central plan — increased produc- 
tion, a lower living standard, and more unemploy- 
ment. 

While most people in England refuse to take 
them seriously, Walker claims 100,000 supporters 
and points to over 30 arch-conservative organizations 
that have sprung up over the past couple of years. 
What decadent capitalism vomits out daily is not 
to be disregarded just because, among other things, 
the Blimp is a liar in doctoring figures of his sup- 
porters. The fact that neo-fascism keeps appearing 
in new forms is the warning that it is way past 
time to uproot the old system. 

The following report from London, by Terry 
Liddle, bears this out: 

* * * 

On Sept. 7, a mass counter-demonstration by 
over 3,000 trade unionists and members of socialist, 
Irish Republican, women’s, squatter’s, and gay 
groups prevented the Fascist National Front from 
holding a joint meeting with Ulster Loyalists in 
London’s Hyde Park. Two days later, a NF election 
meeting in East Ham was broken up, despite the 
bombardment of anti-fascists with chairs and tables. 

A surprise appearance was put in at Hyde Park 
by Pat Arrowsmith, who was on the run from pri- 
son where she had been serving 18 months for dis- 
tributing leaflets informing soldiers how to escape 
to Sweden rather than fight in Northern Ireland. 
The anti-fascists prevented her 'being arrested on the 
spot, but the police later caught up with her at the 
offices of the pacifist paper. Peace News. 

On a demonstration to mark the anniversary of 
internment in Northern Ireland police attacked and 
arrested members of Sinn Fein for wearing alleged 
political uniforms, black berets! 


While Germany's Helmut Schmidt has arranged 
stop-gap loans for Greece and Italy and has been 
meeting consistently with Market country leaders 
outside the normal EEC channels, the only action 
being seriously discussed is another delaying tactic 
—floating a $5 billion loan from the oil countries. 
Schmidt, rather, has turned to the U.S., pleading for 
communication between Bonn and Washington, D.C., 
on any policy changes. 

Schmidt is looking for a solution to Europe’s 
downspin in the wake of its total disunity and capit- 
ulation to the oil dictators. “Socialist” Schmidt’s 
rationalization of the capitulation as a move toward 
a fairer “distribution” of wealth took the form con- 
cretely of selling one quarter interest in the indus- 
trial arm of the Nazi war machine, Krupp, to the 
Shah of Iran. 

The ruling class, scared stiff by the economic 
crisis, is howling for an anti-working class militia to 
smash strikes and political demonstrations. Already 
several groups with these aims have been formed. 
The latest is Great Britain 1975, founded by David 
Stirling, who also founded the Special Air Service, 
notorious for its murderous activities against insur- 
gent colonial peoples. The idea of such a militia is 
being supported by leading Tory Geoffery Rippon 
and the Tories might well include it in their next 
election manifesto. 


Dum-dum bullets 

Dum-Dum bullets, a hollow-tipped soft-nosed 
projectile, were invented by a British officer in 
India to help slaughter rebellious tribesmen on the 
Northern Frontier in the late 19th century. They 
did such a brutal job of tearing flesh that they were 
outlawed by the Hague Convention in 1899 as being 
too inhuman to be used in “civilized warfare.” 

Today they are standard issue for the state 
police of Massachusetts, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania as well as the F.B.I. In many areas, individ- 
ual policemen who buy their own ammunition are 
purchasing them, although Detroit, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco police policy forbids 
their use. 

The Connecticut Civil Liberties Union has start- 
ed a campaign to obtain Federal legislation to outlaw 
them in the U.S. as they now are throughout the 
civilized world. 


U.S. instigations increase clanger of global minefield 


(Continued from Page 5) 

- second was even more shocking. Suddenly, West Europe 
and all those technologically advanced countries that 
were always considered capitalist were now merely 
called “Second World,” “middle countries” with whom 
the Third World could collaborate. 

FinaUy, the enemy, the super-powers, those desig- 
nated as out for “hegemony,” single world power, were 
the nuclear titans— Russia and the U.S. Here comes the 
greatest shocker— it turns out that, though both are super- 
powers, one (Russia) is “especially vicious,” Enemy 
No. 1. There is no limit to the gall of this super -revolu- 
tionary who had rolled out the red carpet for Nixon, told 
West Europe to remain in NATO as the needed counter- 
weight to Russia, flaunted the possibility of a Bonn-Paris 
axis— anything, anything at all against Russia. 

Moreover, T eng did not just limit his “proof” of 
Russia as Enemy No. 1 to such obviously counter-revolu- 
tionary deeds as the invasion of Czechoslovakia but ex- 
tended it — and in the very same sentence! — to the crea- 
tion of the national revolution of the East Bengalis, which 
he merely refers to as “the dismemberment of Pakistan,” 
which “dismemberment” was “instigated by Russia.” 
And all that was said in the Assembly in which he alone 
vetoed the application of Bangladesh for membership. 

Western capitalism’s fetish of liquidity has its coun- 
terpart in China’s fetishism of “ideology,” which Marx 
had analyzed as “false consciousness,” that of bourgeois 
intellectuals, and to which he counterposed “a new Hum- 
anism,” the dialectics of liberation. 

MAO’S REDUCTIONISM 

The latest such “momentous development” (actually, 
it was stated in 1963 on rural work, but not so designated 
until a decade later) is blown up as something momen- 
tous, a new development of Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse- 
tung Thought. It is this: “Matter can be transformed into 
consciousness and consciousness into matter.” 

This bourgeois, philosophical idealism, surpassing 
the idealism of Hegel himself, was said, and criticized 
by their leading philosopher, Yang Hsien-chcn, and for- 
gotten. Suddenly, what was said to get the rural workers 
to work harder and harder becomes, a decade later, “an 
irresistible historical trend today for the people of the 
whole world, and many medium-sized and small coun- 


tries to unite and oppose hegemony of two superpowers,” 
never forgetting, however, that one of those two u; “es- 
pecially vicious” and “has become an internationa mer- 
chant of death.” (Excerpts printed in the New • *k 
Times, 4-12-74. ) 

•Mao’s reductionism of the creative Subject as 
maker of history to sheer voluntarism imposed on ’• 
masses by the Chairman is actually a result of what M m 
never admitted, but, in fact, everything he says is base d 
on that underlying assumption— his acceptance of state- 
capitalism as the next stage of humanity’s “develop- 
ment.” 

REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 

The opposing revolutionary forces that signify the 
social storms are on the horizon, strive to be born not 
only as spontaneity but as Reason. They will not experi- 
ence release, liberation, until (his generation stops bury- 
ing its head in the sand about so great, so historic a 
happening as the movement from practice and recognizes 
it as having initiated a new epoch for mankind. 

Whether we look at the U.S. or Europe, Asia or Latin 
America, the whole Caribbean, the Middle East or Africa, 
as well as the Black Revolution in America, in the West 
Indies, throughout the globe indeed, for they are an 
international people, the pivotal question is this: How 
many Marxist intellectuals have so much as looked at 
this movement from practice? 

Outside of ourselves — Marxist - Humanists — none. 
Yet that which began in 1953 and has persisted for two 
full decades was a totally new phenomenon, not only be- 
cause that struggle for freedom emerged right under 
totalitarianism soon after the death of Stalin, but it was 
itself a form of theory. And it circled the globe. 

What is to be done now that the 1970s are upon us and 
the Movement does begin to recognize that ^ ( 1 ) theory 
is needed, (2) that “Black is beautiful”, though true, 
is insufficient to engage in the final battle where whitey 
cannot all be lumped together as if there were no class 
divisions that would help uproot the system, and (3) that 
all the revolutionary forces — worker, Black, women’s 
liberation, youth — must seek unity, not for unity’s sake, 
but for establishing new principles, new human relations, 
new creativity? 

The latest mass outburst of Puerto Rican youth in 


Newark is sounding the tocsin. Ford should listen to it 
seriously enough to know that the masses have no 
intention of putting up endlessly with rising unemploy- 
ment, deepening recession, runaway inflation, and re- 
treats on Black liberation. A new epoch is on the hori- 
zon, and the deepest layers are preparing to cross that 
threshold into a new social order that is of their own 
making. 

ifc * * 

This article was excerpted from the Perspec- 
tives Report delivered to the Convention of News & 
Letters Committees on Aug. 31. Copies of the com- 
plete Report are available from News & Letters 
for 50 cents. See ad, page 5. 
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Workers suffer 
from Ford's 
inflation game 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

The economic crisis today has many workers shak- 
ing in their boots, especially here in Detroit. Many 
workers are asking older workers were they around 
when they had the depression of 1929 and the ’30s, and 
does this time in any way resemble that period. 

One worker said, “It is impossible to listen to all 
these specialists on the economy, and the President in 
particular, saying that we are not in a recession, much 
less a depression. When people are out of work by the 
thousands and have no income after their unemploy- 
ment checks are out, their families are in a depression.’’ 

Listening to President Ford tell the American peo- 
ple how to fight inflation is nonsense. He seems to say 
that what ^ has caused inflation is the consumers. And 
all we have to do is quit wasting, stop buying, stop 
wasting food, tighten our belts. And as soon as he is 
through speaking, he goes to a $1,000 a plate dinner 
to raise money for the Republican Party. 

Ford’s chief economist, Greenspan, is running 
around saying that those that are hurt most by infla- 
tion are the New York stock brokers. What worker 
wants to listen to that kind of remark, coming from 
the leaders of government? How can a society survive 
if its buying public quits spending? 

IGNORES PRICE RISE 

At the same time Ford says he won’t do or say any- 
thing about runaway prices. The auto industry is in 
deep trouble today mainly because of high prices on 
* their cars. Instead of reducing the prices of their cars, 
they are reducing the work force, in hopes that the 
companies can keep their profits at the same high rates. 
The human beings that are consumers are those to 
suffer. 

In this process many thousands of workers, both 
blue collar and white collar, will lose income as the 
companies reduce their work force. There are still 
thousands of workers laid-off from the slump and gas 
shortage of last year. The unemployment rate is eight 
percent in Detroit, whicu is above the national average, 
and is much higher among Blacks and young workers. 

PLAN TO CLOSE CHRYSLER PLANT 

Added to that is the shocking news that Chrysler 
is planning to close down completely its Jefferson as- 
sembly plant, where 5,000 or more production workers 
will be added to the ever-growing unemployment rolls. 
This new news has all the UAW labor leaders yelling, 
telling management that they are willing- to let the com- 
pany do anything just to keep it open. 

Some of the capitalists seem to be getting worried 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Ford's racism is powerful, 
economic answers are weak 

Nixon’s hand-picked racist President, Gerald 
Ford, who had managed to use his Oct. 9 press 
conference to openly denounce the federal court- 
ordered busing to end segregation in Boston’s 
schools. 

Small wonder that the South Boston anti-busing 
groups, who had already attracted every racist scourge 
from the KKK to the American Nazi Party to their sides, 
sent telegrams to the aptly-named White House saying 
“Thank you. We love you.” 

LYNCH-MOB RACE-HATE 

Ford’s statement and the government’s adamant 
refusal to send federal troops to protect the children of 
Boston, were an oopn invitation for the race-haters to 
continue the murderous, rock-tSrowing, night-riding, 
lynch-mob tactics they had organized ever since the 
opening of school on Sept. 12. They did not even bother 
to pretend— as had other places, more ashamed of their 
racism, like Pontiac— that it had anything to do with 
“preserving the neighborhood schools”. This was open 
race-hate, more disgusting Oozing from Boston, not be- 
cause it is supposedly the “Athens of America”, but be- 
cause it once had deep roots in the Abolitionist movement. 
Boston seemed hardly to have moved from that October 
day, 139 years earlier, when William Lloyd Garrison was 
driven out by another mob. 

It was an old-time. Southern-styled. Bostonian lynch 
mob that pulled a 33-year-old Haitian immigrant, Andre 
Yvon Jean- Louis, from his car on his way to pick up his 
wife from work, beat and kicked him, and was prevented 
from killing him only when police finally fired shots and 
pulled him to safety. 


by O. Domanski 

The Oct. 13 march of Boston’s Black com- 
munity to Boston Common, where they were 
joined by an equal number of whites and other 
Blacks, was their determined answer not only to 
the hate-torn white bigots of “Southie,” but to 



Pickets greet Kissinger as he arrives in New Delhi. 
(See “Our Life and Times”, Page 8.) 


Uniroyal speed-up sparks wildcat, increases job dangers 


Detroit, Mich. — The pressure being put on 
us now at Uniroyal is unbelievable — and it’s get- 
ting worse. The company is pushing for produc- 
tion in every department while trying to pay 
people as little as possible. 

The departments hit the worst are where they are 
making changes in the tires, because the company can 
reset the piece-work rates to run a lot faster. Some of 
the tires are timed so fast it’s hard to believe that any- 
one could make out on them. 

WILDCAT IN RADIALS DEPARTMENT 

It got so bad in the 5th floor radials department that 
workers there walked out during the first week of 
October. In that department, they’ve been working full 
speed just to make the minimum basic wage production. 
Builders there are making as many as 500 tires a day 
working a kind of “carousel” machine where they have 
to keep three drums going at the same time. Even if the 
company changed the rate and raised the pay, it still 
couldn’t compensate for that kind of inhurhan work pace. 

There was talk of wildcatting in other departments 
too, but the company let up a little on the pressure and 
technical mix-ups have given workers a little more time 
than usual. 

Supervisors everywhere are harassing and insulting 
workers a lot more than usual. Nobody should have to 
take the kind of abuse some of us get. Sometimes super- 
visors make younger workers stay on their machines 
until just a few minutes before punch-out time, even 
when they’ve finished their day’s work. 

BLACK WORKER’S ARM TORN 

The biggest story now, though, is about what hap- 
pened the week of Oct. 14 to a young third shift Black 
worker in the mill-room. He got his hand caught in a 
conveyor belt which tore up his right forearm, and he 


had to be taken to the hospital. 

When he got back the next day, the supervisor tried 
to put him on painting markers around the plant. He 
refused, since his right hand was swollen like a canta- 
loupe. So the supervisor dragged him down to the big 
boss and they tried to fire him on the spot. When he 
wouldn’t leave, they called the police into the plant to 
arrest him and drag him out. Even the police wouldn’t 
arrest him, though, it was so clear that he was right. 

For once the union stood up for him, even if they 
don’t do it very often. How could the company do such a 
thing to somebody? In the shape he was in, the guy ought 
to get a gold medal just for showing up for work. 

BLACK DISCRIMINATION 

Some people are wondering if there isn’t some dis- 
crimination against Black workers. Would they do a 
thing like this to a white worker? A lot of people think 
that the supervisors are harder on young Black workers, 
even if everybody is getting a lot of static. 

Last summer Uniroyal fired a Black worker for tak- 
ing a nap in the locker room and for going 5 or 10 
minutes over his coffee break. But if they fired him for 
that, then hell, they ought to fire the whole plant, since 
just about everybody does those things at one time or 
other. 

In August the company posted a report that sales 
went up but profits went down last year, and we’ve been 
talking about this and the way the heat is on all of us 
now. One guy said that “when the profits go down, you 
know that we’re in for it. You can tell what they’ve got 
in for us by what those reports say.” But it’s hard to 
see how things can go on thus way much longer, and if 
they push the production much faster, it’s hard to see 
how the tires are going to be any good anymore. 

—Uniroyal worker 


Yet it was from the South that the most eloquent 
pleas for sanity came — from Black and white high school 
students in Charlotte, North ’^Carolina, who launched a 
letter- writing campaign to Bbiljm students to describe 
the benefits they have found in- integrated education, 
after having suffered needlessly through the same kind 
of bloody violence five years ago. And right within Bos- 
ton itself. Black and white students were also speaking 
out, asking parents to leave them alone, and let the youth 
work it out together. 

STEADY EROSION OF ALL BLACK GAINS 

The attempt to integrate Boston’s schools came not 
only 20 full years after the Supreme Court had declared 
school segregation unconstiju^tanal, but 10 years after 
passage of a specific Massachusetts state law to prohibit 
public schools from having tijtoe than 50 percent non- - 
white students. Yet since passage of this Racial Imbal- 
ance Act, segregation in Boston’s public schools had 
steadily increased. The number of imbalanced schools 
rose from 46 in 1965 to 68 in 1973. 

There has been a steady erosion of every small gain 
the Black masses won through the decade of the ’60s, 
ever since 1969 ushered in the age of Nixonism. 

Black poverty has increased. Fully one-third of ail 
Blacks live below the official poverty line, set at $4,540 a 
year. While overall unemployment has soared to 5.8 per- 
cent, Black unemployment continues to double that of 
whites. In some ghetto areas, such as Chicago’s West 
Side, it has reached 45 percent! 

While government economists were debating last 
month whether or not we are in a Recession, these are 
the devastating Depression conditions of Black America. 

Never have so many meetings accomplished so little 
as the “summit” conferences on the economy called by 
Gerald Ford through September and October. Just about 
all that the experts could agree on was that prices will 
continue to rise at a double-digit rate and that unem- 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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paper misses importance of class 


It was good to see in one of the Women’s 
Liberation newspapers, Big Mama Rag, from Den- 
ver; Colo., a front-page story on “A Working 
Class Perspective.” Just the fact that a feminist 
newspaper feels it necessary to deal with working 
class women is encouraging, but I doubt that 
they will get past talking about it. 

I base this on a paragraph in the “Analysis” by the 
editors that went with the story of a poor white woman 
and what she has gone through and her anger at middle 
class women. The paragraph says: “Any perspective on 
class issues in the feminist movement must have as a 
reference point the fact that women are oppressed first 
as women and secondarily for their class background, 

Support swells for Inez Garcia 

Salinas, Cal. — The sentencing of Inez Garcia 
on Oct. 21, to five years to life, for killing a man 
who held her down while another raped her, has 
not ended the case, but only taken it to a higher 
level. Demonstrations were held on the day of the 
sentencing across the entire country, and in Lon- 
don, Paris and Italy. Outraged telegrams came to 
the judge from all over the world, and Attorney 
Charles Garry has assured her supporters that he 
will appeal the verdict. 

On March 19, Luis Castillo and Miguel Jimenez 
came to visit Fred Madrano, who shared a house with 
Mrs. Garcia, a 30-year-old farmworker, and her son. 
The men were drinking and fighting and Mrs. Garcia 
ordered them to leave. She opened the door, whereupon 
they dragged her to the alley where Jimenez held her 
down and Castillo forcibly raped her. 

In a state of shock, she loaded her rifle and got 
Madrano to drive her around in search of the rapists. 
When she found them ten minutes later, Jimenez lunged 
at her with a knife. She shot him but missed Castillo 
who fled to the police. Both she and Madrano were 
arrested, charged with first-degree murder and jailed. 

In court. Judge Lawson instructed the jurors to 
“disregard any testimony about rape and deal only with 
the murder charge,” even though Mrs. Garcia had been 
asked to draw diagrams of the rape and describe it in 
detail including how much she liked it. Tears stream- 
ing, she finally left the stand saying, “I am only sorry 
I missed Luis Castillo.” 

Inez Garcia said she had to kill the men because 
“men do not have the right to take over a woman’s 
body” and that she hoped her act “would end the 
rapes, beatings and threats for other women and chil- 
dren who live in fear in Soledad.” In California, there 
are an estimated 80,000 forcible rapes each year and 
one man in 60 is convicted. 

The thousands of women who have rallied to her 
defense are determined to reverse her conviction. 

— Elbee 

Mother's 3-year welfare trap 

Detroit, Mich. — I’ve been on ADC for almost 
three years and I still haven’t found a way to get 
off it. The way the welfare system is set up today, 
the only way a woman can free herself from this 
degrading situation is to accept a low paying job 
where sexism is dominant and equality is unheard 
of. 

Still she would be in the same financial position she 
was in with ADC, but without medical benefits. All the 
jobs I’ve looked into didn’t offer any benefits and paid 
under $2 an hour. 

My son is three years old and just last week I 
bought him his first pair of boots. This winter he can 
play outside and we won’t have to wait until the side- 
walks dry up so we can just go to the store. 

We receive no clothing allowances. Enough money is 
supposedly provided for this in our monthly checks but 
for me this comes to about $5 a month. How can I 
provide proper clothes for both me and my son with 
this amount? I spend only $21 every two weeks for food 
so I can buy clothes and extra things that we need. 

Looking for, and receiving good medical and dental 
care, is one of the worst problems a woman on aid 
faces. I looked for over two weeks to find a doctor that 
accepted Medicaid. 

But finding one doesn’t guarantee good medical care. 

I found that the doctor I was going to charged the state 
over $120 just for an office visit, and ran his clinic 
like an assembly line. With all the charges being made 
about welfare recipients cheating the state, what about 
the doctors who cheat? 

Women are discriminated against. But the woman 
on aid faces the worst kind. This comes from men and 
from women. These people think we are just too lazy 
to find jobs, and we bring all our problems on ourselves. 
I don’t believe the majority of women on aid are happy 
with their situations. I’m certainly not. 

We shouldn’t accept these low-paying jobs. The 
whole system of Social Service has to be changed so 
we can change our living conditions and get out from 
under this degrading lifestyle. And we need all the 
support we can get. 

' — -Femiiuisi on aid 


among other things, such as their race or sexual pref- 
6^6^c6s. ,, 

WOMEN’S OPPRESSION A TOTALITY 

Instead of taking the ground that what women’s 
liberation is all about is totally new human relations, 
becoming whole human beings, and taking back our 
heads, the editors of Big Mama Rag are saying that 
poor and Black and Latina women must define them- 
selves as women first. If we have learned anything from 
the formation of groups like the National Black Feminist 
Organization or Coalition of Labor Union Women it has 
to be that women will define themselves as a totality. 

No white woman is going to tell a Black woman 
that she is a woman first and then Black. The fact is 
that she is a Black woman and she is reminded of that 
fact every day of her life. There is no way that a Black 
woman in Boston is not going to see her Blackness 
as something that oppresses her as deeply as her wom- 
aness. To think that this means that poor or Black 
women will not fight for women’s liberation is not true. 
Not only will they, they have, even before Sojourner 
Truth spoke up for women over 100 years ago. 

REASON AS WELL AS FORCE 

Big Mama Rag thinks that they are going to solve 
the class division in the WL movement by listening to 
the anger of their working class sisters. 

While this is important, working class and Black 
women have much more to offer the WL movement 
than their anger. While the WLM is so concerned with 
strategy and tactics the passion for philosophy comes 
from those who have experienced this society in all its 
oppressive dimensions. It is poor and Black women who 
will never accept this world as it is or try to “make it” 
by moving to the country or starting a women’s bank. 

Women are revolutionary force and reason and if we 
only accept the anger, the force of working class and 
Black sisters, and not their revolutionary reason as well, 
we will never move to a truly new human society. Be- 
cause freedom is a totality and because freedom is 
inseparable from self-development, this is the only way 
that the barriers between women and between other 
oppressed groups fighting for freedom can be overcome. 

—Terry Moon 

Helm strikers divided by racism 

Detroit, Mich. — The 10- week Helm strike is over. 
The strikers voted to accept the company’s last offer 
of a five percent raise, but with no cost of living pro- 
vision. Two Black and two white workers the company 
had fired were rehired, however. 

There is no getting around the fact that the com- 
pany won this strike. And it won for one reason alone, 
and that is because it was able to use racial prejudice 
to divide the workers, and keep them all from uniting. 
With unity, the workers would have won. Without it, 
they were bound to lose. 

Both Blacks and whites were scabbing, and both 
Blacks and whites were on the picket lines. But racism 
is such a cancer that bitter racial hatreds stood in the 
way of getting together. 

What is true of the Helm strike is true of battles 
everywhere: where racism can be used to divide work- 
ers and other revolutionary forces — white workers, 
Blacks, youth and women — they will lose the fight to 
change their conditions. 

A woman striker said, “The trouble is we haven’t 
had 100 percent unity on this thing. There’s 44 people 
scabbing in there. That’s why we’ve been out for over 
10 weeks now. I don’t see how we can stay out any- 
more. Our strike fund is down and a lot of people out 
here are supporting families. All I can say is that we 
are going to start right now getting ready for next 
year.” 

What must be first on the list of things to get ready 
is to establish that needed unity among both Black and 
white workers. 


I WL NOTES I 

The Mexican Government, while reforming some of 
their sexist laws, was not prepared for 25-year-old alter- 
nate deputy Silvia Hernandez demanding legal abortions, 
and Beatriz Sanabria, representing the National Organ- 
ization of Young Professional Women, supporting that 
demand and making her own— free distribution of contra- 
ceptives. 

* j! * 

In Toronto, Canada, more, than 700 women, children 
and men demonstrated against the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s proposed reduction in child care standards which 
would increase by 30 to 50 percent the number of children 
each day-care worker would take care of, and lower 
nutritional and staff requirements. The government hopes 
to take credit for providing more child care without 
spending more than the tiny budget already allotted. 

% * * 

King Abdul Halim, Shah of Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 
called off his wedding to a second wife. Three hundred 
women in this Islamic country demanded that the wedding 
stop: calling it an insult to the popular queen, a throw- 
back to feudal arrogance and “simply crude.” 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


Ford sides with Boston racism 


by Ethel Dunbar 

Many Black people have been discussing the Bostoi 
school integration crisis and President Ford’s statemen 
against integration of schools. As one older Black mai 
said, “It appears to me that the racist whites cannot gel 
it through their heads that they are dealing with a dif- 
ferent Black people today than they were dealing with 5( 
years ago.” 

There is no such thing as Blacks being afraid of i 
white person today just because his or her skin is white, 
Inferiority complexes among Blacks are gone forever. 

Fifty years ago many Blacks were told that the kind 
of thing we have been witnessing in Boston did not exist 
up North, Up here, whites were liberal — they accepted 
Blacks— all the oppression and suffering was caused bj 
white Southerners who openly hated Blacks. 

That myth was soon proven to be a lie as Black* 
began mass migration northward. Many years ago, a 
Black man was arguing with a white liberal trade unior 
leader and said, “1 would feel better going into the white 
racist Mississippi Senator Bilbo’s back door to eat that 
coming into your front door in this city.” 

When this white unionist asked how he could say it, 
we told him that this Black worker understood that the 
late Bilbo, as all racist Southerners, will accept a Blacl 
coming into the back, but many whites up here will say 
it’s okay to come into their homes hut in actuality d« 
not want Blacks there at all. 

The TV and daily papers are playing up the fact 
that those leading the opposition to school integration in 
Boston are from an Irish working class district with beat 
up and run-down housing. This white community sees 
Blacks in their school as enemy number one, and what 
seemed to strengthen their belief was when Ford, while 
calling for order, chose sides on the basic issue. He tools 
the white racist side when he said he disagreed with 
the law when it comes to equal learning opportunity for 
Black children. No Blacks think this president, Mr. Clean, 
Mr. Honest, will ever fooi any Blacks. 
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S. F. dockers dose piers to 

San Francisco, Cal. — Longshoremen and ship 
clerks shut down Piers 30-32 for two days in a 
boycott against handling cargo to or from Chile. 
Now the very people who opposed this genuine 
action against the murderous assault on the Chil- 
ean working class — the International Longshore 
Workers’ Union (ILWU) top officialdom — are 
spouting as if they were the ones who did it. 

The International of the ILWU sent out a letter to 
the locals early in September “strongly recommending” 
that they support the two-day international boycott of 
all forms of Chilean transport proposed by the Inter- 
national Federation of Transport Workers. 

However, in Los Angeles Harbor, President Bridges 
intervened against a walkout from a ship carrying freight 
from Chile. In San Francisco, the longshore local execu- 
tive board went on record for the boycott, but plans 
were made to have a demonstration uptown— far away 
from the docks. 

It was a half dozen members of ILWU locals who 
showed up at Piers 30-32 on the morning of Sept. 18 and 
passed out leaflets explaining the situation that started 
the workers phoning their hiring halls to get off the job. 
By 8 a.m., only two working ship clerks of this group 
were left, and while they tangled with the company 
guards, someone inside the dock called a clerks’ business 
agent who was prodded into taking the final step that 
shut down the piers entirely. 

In response to longshoremen’s pressure, the Gxecu- 

Ford's answer for economy: 

by Felix Martin 

President Ford’s summit meeting on inflation came 
to the natural conclusion of men who live off the sweat 
of others— that the workers must work harder and pro- 
duce more. Needless to say, there were few. if any, 
laborers, housewives. Blacks or poor people in attend- 
ance, as they would be the ones exploited both by the 
extraction of more unpaid labor hours for the company 
profits and the inflationary cost of workers’ needs. 

What we as workers must see is that these parasites 
at the summit discussing new ways to exploit workers 
for capital gains are the cause of our whole global 
minefield. The capital over labor relationship, vampire- 
like, sucks unpaid hours of labor from workers at work, 
and also disgorges itself as inflation on the workers as 
consumers. 

FEWER WORKERS, MORE WORK 

You can see this in my plant. Each model change- 
over has brought more automation with fewer men 
working and more cars being produced. The workers 
left have to fit in more and more to the pace of the 
machine, the number of workers on unemployment 
rises, the cost of the automobile goes up and up, and 
the profits for the company reach new records. 

What they talked about at the conference is really 
within the everyday life of a worker in production. A 
few days ago I was working on the line and everything 
became jammed up near me. I was trying to get it 
unstuck and needed just a little more time. Here comes 
the general foreman swearing at me and telling me to 
get the line moving. I just dropped everything and 
turned on him. We went at it for a couple of minutes 
yelling at each other. He finally backed off and tried 
to act nice for the rest of the shift. 

Afterwards I started thinking about what made him 


protest Chilean dictatorship 

tive Council of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (ILA), the East Coast and Gulf union, went on record 
for the boycott of Rhodesian ore. This boycott is in sup- 
port of the enslaved Blacks of that country dominated by 
a white racist minority government. 

But the fine statement on paper means nothing. The 
main obstacle to working longshoremen’s actions is the 
Executive Board and the ILA officialdom. The similarity 
between the ILA and ILWU leaders is clear, and this fact 
is especially relevant now as Bridges continues to push 
for merger with the ILA. 

• 

Longshoremen Prevent International Takeover 

The S.F. longshore story in the October issue of 
News & Letters (p. 7) dealt with the International having 
established a monitorship over the longshore local here 
and its attempt to get the local’s officers to resign. 
Since last month, a dozen supporters of the International 
invaded the local’s offices and attempted to physically 
force the elected officials to quit. 

The reaction of the overwhelming majority of work- 
ing longshoremen against this “goon squad” tactic has 
forced the International to beat a hasty retreat, with- 
drawing its demands for resignations, etc., and promis- 
ing to limit the monitorship to financial matters. An 
old-timer urged us to mention this “goon squad” action 
and to relate it to the way the ILA is run to this day. 

— SF Docker 

more sweat from workers 

so excited. He was hot before 1 answered him back. 
What got him excited was the same thing they were 
discussing at the conference. When that line stops, 
every minute means something to the company. 

EVERY MINUTE IS PROFIT 

In just a few minutes of work each day we produce 
enough to make our day’s wages, that is, we produce 
ourselves for the day. The other time goes to the cor- 
poration and people that live from it. That is why they 
get so excited when something breaks down. It stops 
the value from being created. It means less production 
going out, and less production means more crisis in 
the country. 

What we have to see Is that when there is all this 
talk about the economy and what they are going to do 
about it, they are really talking about us and how they 
are going to make less of us produce more. And that 
means we are going to have more fight over production. 

Hear Raya Dunayevskaya on Tour 

Frostburg St. College, Md., Nov. 6, 7 p.m. — “Wom- 
en’s Liberation as Force and Reason” 

Washington, D.C., Nov. 8, 4 p.m., George Washing- 
ton Univ. (Hegel Society of America meeting) 
“Hegel’s Absolutes as New Beginnings” and 
American Univ., Nov. 11, 8 p.m., “Role of the 
Blacks and the Development of the Working 
Class Movement” 

New York City, Nov. 14, 7 p.m., Workmen’s Circle, 
"Hegel, Marx, Fanon and a World in Crisis” 

Detroit, Nov. 24, 7 p.m.. Downtown YWCA — 
“Hegel, Marx, Fanon and a World in Crisis” 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich.— The company is playing games with 
women hired into Dept. 11, They are putting women onto 
jobs on the line that men have not been able to do physi- 
cally. Then foremen stand over and harass these women 
until finally they are forced to quit. 

They are putting women on these jobs so they can 
say, “We hired women and they quit.” Eventually this 
will make it hard for any women to get hired. 

Some people are walking around with easy jobs who 
could help these women out until they make their 90 days. 
Others of us don’t have easy jobs, but we give a hand 
to the women having trouble with their jobs. 

The foremen don’t like this, even though if you do 
your job you can do anything you want with the rest of 
your time. So they transfer these women somewhere else 
along the line where they are on their own and can be 
forced out before they make seniority. 

The union is no help in this. They take out their 
initiation fee and monthly dues before they can represent 
new hires. There is no sense in taking people’s money 
when you can’t do anything for them. 

No one person can change the situation at Fleetwood. 
We cannot challenge it alone. We need every worker in 
the plant involved in keeping a check on supervision. 

— Fleetwood worker 


Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — They started laying off non-seniority 
people in the compact building — around 100 people so far 
in both buildings, and a lot of them were women. The 
heat has been on ever since Chrysler’s quarterly report 
came out showing a drop in profits. 

Production has been cut back to 40 hours a week. 
Now with these layoffs, rumors of more layoffs, and 
the news about Jefferson Ave. being closed down, many 
workers are worried. 

Management never cares about our personal lives, 
in or out of the plant. They are only interested in produc- 
tion, and they are using these rumors and threats to 
make sure workers are so uptight about layoffs that 
they will be at work every day and take any kind of 
speed up that comes down. 

On Fridays so many workers didn’t come in that> 
they’ve had to shut down the medium line for relief to 
have enough workers on priority jobs. But the Friday 
after the lay-offs, so many workers showed up that they 
didn’t have to shut down the line. 

A lot of workers who were laid off and had close to 
their 90-days in had arguments with their foremen, be- 
cause workers with only a few weeks were kept work- 
ing. The company was picking and choosing who to drop. 

—Dodge Truck worker 
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Plant closing 
threat aims to 
stifle workers 


by John Allison 

There’s more than just scare rumor in the talk about 
Chrysler Corporation closing down its Jefferson Ave. 
assembly plant in Detroit. At full work force,. there are 
about 7,000 workers, but with layoffs and cut-backs in 
production, there are about 5,000 now employed in the 
plant which produces Chrysler’s full-size autos. 

What’s a little complicated about the situation is that 
there are a number of irons that Chrysler has in the 
fire with this threat. There’s the question of tax relief. 
Several years ago, Chrysler appealed to the city to cut 
taxes on its property in Detroit. Auto sales were going 
great guns at that time, and Chrysler like the other auto 
manufacturers was making money hand over fist. So the 
city administration, and the public, didn’t show very 
much sympathy for Chrysler’s tax-cut request. 

But then came last summer, when Chrysler-Jefferson 
was shut down by two rank-and-file workers who cut off 
the power supply to the plant in protest against speed-ap 
and working conditions. For days, a ring of rank-and- 
filers surrounded the power cage the two workers were 
in to keep company officials and guards away. When 
negotiations ended, the workers won all their demands, 
but the company never forgot — and will never forget — 
the near revolutionary sit-in actions of the rank-and-file, 
and will never forgive the union, the UAW, for not being 
able to discipline the workers. 

In addition, there is also the problem of absentee- 
ism. And at Chrysler-Jefferson, the absenteeism is a 
bit higher than it is at other Chrysler plants. 

So now the stage is set. With the energy crisis, cut- 
backs in big car production, the deepening recession and 
unemployment in Detroit at the nine percent mark and 
climbing, Chrysler is making its move. Make no mistake 
about it. Chrysler means to put the squeeze on every- 
body with this threat: the city, the UAW and especially 
the rank-and-file workers. 

Only this is pretty powerful medicine that Chrysler 
management is brewing. Like one Jefferson worker said, 
and he was speaking the mind of many of the rank-and- 
file, “You put 5,000 laid-off workers out on the street in 
Detroit at one time and you’ve got the makings for an 
explosion that can tear this city down.” Chrysler man- 
agement might be serious, but they sure better know 
that the workers are serious too. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

over the economic situation. Senator Mike Mansfield in 
a speech to the nation said the country has no need to 
go back to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, on classical 
political economy of 1776. 

He did not elaborate, but following that he said 
the Vietnam war was mainly what got the country into 
the crisis it is in today, and our great-grandchildren 
will still be paying for that war debt. It reminded me 
of what Karl Marx said over 100 years ago, that the 
only thing working people own in any capitalist country 
is the national debt. 

Mansfield could have said that Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations reached its height and ended in 1821 with 
the publication of David Ricardo’s Political Economy 
and Taxation. The classical theory of political economy 
said the wealth of the nation was not something outside 
of man. The greatest force of production is labor, it is 
the source of all value. 

TWO KINDS OF LABOR 

This labor theory of value created as great a revolu- 
tion in man’s thinking as the industrial revolution had 
on man’s condition of work. Although Ricardo did not 
separate labor into two, dead labor (the machines) and 
living labor (the human beings), the human being that 
had been left out of Ricardo’s analysis loomed very 
large in the development of capitalist society. 

Every worker knows, that throughout the develop- 
ment of machines into automation, all of the best 
science, with millions of dollars, has been spent in de- 
veloping dead labor over living labor. 

Nothing has been spent to improve the safety and 
conditions under which living labor has to work. In 
society today and in all major industries, dead labor 
is working hell out of living labor. The human being 
is geared to keep pace with those monster machines. 

This dead labor cannot buy back one thing it helps 
to produce. Workers all over can point to how the 
economy has gotten into the mess it is in. And we 
have to do all the hard suffering. Not those millionaire 
stock brokers on Wall Street. 
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War resisters' boycott exposes 


[ The spontaneous, near-total boycott of President 
j Ford’s infamous and fraudulent “amnesty” plan by Viet- 
i nam war resisters can be gauged by the mounting poli- 
tical and legal challenges being hurled at its punishment 
provisions. Even by the Pentagon’s own count, fewer 
' than 200 war resisted have turned themselves in and 
accepted the loyalty pledge and alternative service 
sentence. 

This, despite the fact that anywhere from 20,000 
: to 40,000 war resisters are now in exile in Canada, Bri- 
tain, France, Sweden, Tanzania and other countries. And 
despite the fact that at least 50,000 and possibly as many 
as 200,000 resisters are living underground right in the 
U.S.A. 

Around the world, demonstrators marched on U.S. 
consulates during the “Week of Concern” to support the 
demand for universal and unconditional amnesty. In De- 
troit, President Ford was greeted as he arrived for a 
lavish Republican fund-raising dinner by chanting amnes- 
ty pickets. In New York, the American Civil Liberties 
Union denounced the Ford plan as “worse than no am- 
nesty at all,” and offered free legal aid to all who 
wanted to challenge it. 

‘THIS IS YOUR JUSTICE’ 

The first challenge came from 29-year-old Bill Meis, 
who went to Canada seven years ago after refusing the 
draft. He surrendered himself in Illinois to a U.S. At- 
torney and then declared his complete refusal to do 
alternative service. He was immediately arrested, and 
‘ his trial is set for December. 

The truth is that the only amnesty which was “uni- 
versal and unconditional” offered by our new “Mr. 

! Clean” President in September was the one he bestowed 
on his predecessor in crime, Richard Nixon. 

One resister, exiled in Canada, compared the two 
; “amnesties”: “Nixon sent us off to war on people who 
never did anything to us, and we destroyed their coun- 
try. He wasn’t even charged for that — like the bombing 
•f Cambodia. We refused to murder the Vietnamese. We 
tried to tell America what he was doing. So here is your 


justice: he gets off scot-free; we get two years slavery, 
dirty discharges, exile or jail. It’s a beautiful system.” 

Completely ignored in the Ford plan are the more 
than one-half million veterans saddled with less-than- 
honorable discharges for their opposition to the war and 
the military system. They are overwhelmingly Black, 
Latino, and working-class white, and there is no amnesty 
—phony or otherwise— offered them. Instead, they get 
what the Vietnam Veterans Against the War has called 
“a lifetime brand of bad discharges, no benefits and no 
jobs.” 

The International Conference of Exiled American 
War Resisters, meeting in Toronto on Sept. 21-22, 
showed that the issue of amnesty can not be separated 
from that of the continuing war in Indochina, when they 
made their very first resolution a “demand for the im- 
mediate end to American aid to the dictatorial regimes 
of Thieu, Lon Nol, and the reactionary forces in Laos.” 

As President Ford toured the country “explaining” 
his two “amnesties,” the U.S.-directed and supplied 
armies of the Thieu regime continued their war in 
Vietnam. The genoeidal search-and-destroy operations, 
the massive bombing raids, the 200.000 or more political 
prisoners — all continue in Ford’s war, just as they did 
under every American president since Eisenhower. This 
is so, not because Ford has some special “loyalty to 
Nixon,” but because permanent war — both hot ones, and 
cold ones waiting for the right moment to burst out— are 
the sickening truth about the state-capitalist world in 
which we live. 

WHAT DIRECTION NOW? 

While everyone is united against the war, it is no 
secret that the movement does have divisions. Most 
crucial is the issue of political direction — whether the 
anti-war movement will follow the lead of a Russia, or 
a China, or whether it will find its own revolutionary 
ground. 

Gary Lawton, Black activist in Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War, facing trial himself, raised this issue 
in his open letter to Angela Davis, a leading member of 


Ford's phony amnesty 

the Communist Party, USA. “Since your release from 
incarceration you, and those around you, have engaged 
in a phony game of ‘Selective Support’ . . . but for the 
most part you do not seem to give a damn about what 
is happening to the mass of both political prisoners and 
subjugated people as a whole here in the wilderness 
nation of Amerikkka.” 

Bro. Lawton is quite right to insist that the CP’s 
idea of revolution is exactly what the anti-war move- 
ment does not need. It was the struggle against the war 
in Vietnam, and the Civil Rights Movement which pre- 
ceded it, that brought onto the American scene a new 
generation of revolutionaries. That movement, commit- 
ted to the self-determination of nations, of peoples, and 
of ideas, offers the hope of a truly new and human 
society. If we are ever to make that hope a reality, we 
need a movement which is not only independent of all 
state powers contending for world domination, but which 
stands on its own ground with a new philosophy of free- 
dom, that is as challenging a vision as will be the ac- 
tuality of freedom. 
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RACISM 

I read in the paper that a lot of Irish 
Catholics in South Boston try to excuse 
N their racism by equating their situation 
to that of the Irish Catholics in Northern 
Ireland. If they really understood the 
oppression that the Irish are subjected 
to in Northern Ireland they’d see that if 
any people in the U.S. are subjected to 
the same type of oppression, and usually 
worse oppression, it has always been the 
Blacks. Even the racial and ethnic slurs 
are the same: “They are all on relief,” 
“They’re lazy and shiftless,” and “all 
they do is reproduce.” 

The only people I get angrier at are 
the so-called leftists who gloss over the 
outrageous racism by claiming that bus- 
ing is a “false” issue. Racism has al- 
ways been the downfall of the white 
“radicals.” 

Angry Irish-American 
Connecticut 


As the United States of America pre- 
pares to celebrate its 200th anniversary, 
the racism which was expressed in the 
Constitution is still very much a part of 
the fabric of American life. This is all 
too clear in that supposed cradle of 
American Idealism — Boston, Mass. The 
violent mobs of whites opposed to bus- 
ing in Boston are starting early to com- 
memorate the 200 years of unfreedom 
for Blacks and other minorities in this 
country. 

In New York also, it is open season on 
Black and Latino youth. In the past year 
; there have been no less than four kill- 
ings of Black and Latino boys under 
15 years by white racist cops. And not 
one of them has yet been punished for 
j the out right murders they committed. 
'4y~' Activist 

! New York 


The “self-activity of the masses” is 
seen in these current news stories: 1) 
violent opposition to school integration 
by working-class whites in Boston, the 
allegedly most-progressive state in the 
country; 2) wildcat strikes and book- 
burning by coal miners in W. Va. to pro- 
test “anti-Christian” and Black militant 
writings in school text-books; 3) mem- 
bership up in a sect led by a Korean 
preacher who tried and failed to save 
Nixon’s neck. , , 


Like the old Leftists who romanticized 
the proletariat, N&L persists, neverthe- 
less, with its rose-colored view of the 
masses, ignoring the huge roadblocks of 
false consciousness on the way to revolu- 
tion. As a theoretical start, 1 suggest you 
come to grips with the thought of Mar- 
cuse. 

Sympathetic Skeptic 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

- * * 

The separation of workers from phil- 
osophy — which you are always saying 
must be unified — is the whole history of 
the American labor movement, and why 
we have South Boston. 

Taxi Driver 
New York 

• 

GERALD FORD 

No wonder Gerald Ford gets all those 
letters from the grammar school kids. 
That’s the age level he talks to every 
time he addresses this country! (No of- 
fense to the children of America.) 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

• 

STRIKING WOMEN 

Macmillan Publishing Company has 
responded to OPEIU Local 153’s filing 
for a representation election by firing 
200 employees. Workers met and decided 
to strike. Putnam’s, a much smaller 
place, filed a couple of weeks ago and 
had four firings. 

Publishing employees from 25 differ- 
ent houses have been meeting together 
lor the last few months, ever since the 
successful strike of Harper & Row em- 
ployees spurred them to organize. Nine- 
teen houses are already planning or 
starting unionization campaigns, in addi- 
tion to Macmillan and Putnam. Clearly, 
the mass firings are meant to stop dead 
this historic, rapid organization of an 
entire industry. 

Woman Worker 
New York City 

* * * 

It’s four months since the strike called 
by the California Nurses’ Association 
(CNA) and we still haven’t seen our 
contract. Now there is a move starting 
among the nurses to get out of CNA and 
affiliate with a labor union. We feel that 
we were really used. 

The new contract has nothing in it that 
; we wanted. The patient care, issue : was 


Hvadvrs ’ 


especially left out. CNA is losing ground; 
it just lost its strength in Los Angeles 
to a major union and nurses here are 
going the same way. The strike united 
us and we learned a great deal. Next 
time, we are determined that we are 
going to win what we demand. 

Nurse 
San Francisco 


The CP will then, with some trade union 
support, come out against it. There will 
be trouble in the Labour Party over sub- 
sidies to private enterprise. The demand: 
for more nationalization will be intensi- 
fied. The Tories will support Wilson. 
There never was such dishonesty in 
British politics. 

Harry MeShane 
Glasgow 


REVIEW OF A REVIEW 

You can’t please everybody. The long 
article of mine which was reproduced in 
This Country Was Ours, and which Steve 
Fletcher, in his review last issue found 
shocking, has been widely praised and 
used, by Indians, and this is the first 
time it has been criticized adversely. As 
for listing people who made it in the 
white culture, he might have quoted what 
I said before naming them, to wit: “It 
is a trap to measure the worth of; any 
people to the degree to which they have 
successfully participated as individuals 
in a rival culture. Because Indians are 
few in number and have lived a largely 
separate life, they cannot point to a large 
number of such persons.” 

It is interesting that I also got a rough 
review from Father Francis Prucha, a 
Jesuit priest at Marquette University, 
who assaults me for being too one-sided 
on behalf of the Indians . . . 

Virgil Vogel 
Chicago, HI. 


'SOCIAL CONTRACT' IN BRITAIN 


Wilson is now talking the same lan- 
guage as the Tories. He is going to fin- 
ance private enterprise. He pretends that 
the “social contact” will work. It is not 
working now. Unemployment is increas- 
ing and will continue to increase. 

Jack Jones of the Transport Union, 
and Lawrence Daly of the miners got 
the TUC to agree to the social contract. 
The following day, Jones had an article 
in the “Morning Star” attacking the 
Common Market. They aim at making 
the Common Market a Left vs.j Right 
issue. Wilson has promised- a referendum 
on it. He will jpeyommend (St^i^g in. 


• 

, . . AND IN ITALY 

The large industrialists here seem dis- 
posed to let the Communists in the gov- 
ernment. They think an agreement with 
the CP might give some chance for class 
peace. The CP is asking only for social 
reforms. They don’t even ask for Italy 
to leave NATO. And anyone can see that 
costly social reforms cannot take place 
in Italy as it is, after the humiliating 
loan the government had to get from 
Germany just to stay on its feet. 

However, with the incredible number 
of layoffs after summer vacations, the 
number of workers being put on a three 
day week, and the fantastic rise in prices, 
(20 percent between Sept. ’73 and Sept.' 
’74 — and for food 50 percent), the 
CP is beginning to ask why jump on a 
sinking boat? 

For a week, in an urban-factory area 
an hour from Milan, the workers have 
been sitting on the train tracks because 
the trains to take them home are always 
late. The unions never thought of that 
form of strike. Then, 500 people from the 
worst slums of Rome occupied a public 
apartment building that the bureaucrats 
forgot to rent. When the police threw 
them out, the whole quarter rebelled, 
sending a lot of police to the hospital. 
All of this is probably only the beginning 
of what may happen this fall. 

Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 

• 

HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 

On September 26, a fight broke out 
between a few white and Latin students 
at Bulkeley H.S. Two motorcycle po- 
lice responded and were driven away 
by over 40 rock-throwing students. More 
police responded, and fought with over 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Dear P.B.* 

It is sad, indeed, that so abysmal is the theoretic 
void which has persisted in the revolutionary movement 
ever since the death of Lenin in 1924 that the moment 
there is mention of Hegelian dialectics — the ground that 
made possible Marx’s discovery of a whole new conti- 
nent of thought, Historical Materialism, which, in turn, 
made necessary a return to that self-movement which 
Marx had declared to be “the source of all dialectic”— 
at that moment even an independent Marxist like you 
hauls out the three old, very old, red herrings: 1.) 
Hegel’s reinstitution of “theology”, 2.) Hegel's failure to 
understand “the real meaning of Napoleon on the white 
horse”, after which comes the clincher, 3.) “where 
was Hegel’s practice?” — as if that ever were the reason 
Marx continued grappling with the Hegelian dialectic 
throughout his life as a proletarian revolutionary. 

You, however, go about your merry way, violating 
both philosophy and history, not only by imputing the 
reason for Lassalle’s “going to Bismarck” to Hegel’s 
Logic, but bringing your clincher up to date as well 
as “personalizing” it by further dragging in me and Mao, 
writing that Hegel’s “horror” at Marat and Babeuf 
“is somewhat the same as yours against Mao.” 

NO PLACE FOR PSEUDO POINTS 

Were I as interested as you in scoring totally 
irrelevant, pseudo-points, I could end the discussion 
right here by simply showing my “horror” — and this 
one is real and is of today — at your gratuitously supply- 
ing revolutionary red coating to that state-capitalist 
ruler continuing to mouth Marxist phrases while rolling 
out the red carpet for every leader from Nixon to Arafat 
after he had turned his Army loose against the Chinese 
proletariat whom he called “economists” for daring to 

— *P.B. is the German revolutionary who wrote the cri- 
tique “Why Hegel? Why Now?” that appeared in N&L, 
August-September, 1974. 
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Answer given to 'Why 

ask for better conditions of labor, and against the Sheng 
Wu-lien*®, the youth rebels who took him at his word 
that “it was right to rebel” and worked to develop 
communes in the manner of the Paris Commune, the 
form of workers’ rule that Marx recognized as the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat”. 

It is high time, instead, seriously to get down to 
working out the inner connection between Marx’s theory 
of revolution and Hegelian dialectics. 

It is high time, instead of counterposing endlessly 
Feuerbach’s materialism as “the superior” of Hegel’s 
idealism, that we understood fully why Marx, despite the 
fact that Feuerbach helped the Young Hegelians (Marx 
included) “complete” the break with Hegel’s idealism, 
credited Hegel, not Feuerbach, with developing “the 
active side” of self-developing “Subject”: 

“The chief defect of all hitherto existing materi- 
alism (that of Feuerbach included) is that the thing, 
reality, sensuousness, is conceived only in the form 
of the object . . . not subjectively. Hence, in con- 
tradistinction to materialism, the active side was 
developed abstractly by idealism . . 

Of course, neither Feuerbach’s materialism, nor 
Hegelian idealism, understood proletarian praxis, “revo- 
lutionary”, “practical-critical activity.” That was Marx’s 

— * ’Sheng Wu-lien is the acronym for the 20 organi- 
zations comprising the Hunan Provincial Proletarian 
Revolutionary Great Alliance Committee which issued 
their Manifesto “Whither China?” asking that the “Cul- 
tural Revolution” not remain “a revolution of dismissing 
officials, nor a movement of dragging out people, nor 
purely cultural revolution, but ‘a revolution in which one 
class overthrows another’.” Calling the Maoist leadership 
“the ‘Red’ capitalist class”, the manifesto concluded “Let 
the new bureaucratic bourgeoisie tremble before the true 
socialist revolution that shakes the world! What the 
proletariat can lose in this revolution is only their 
chains, what they gain will be the whole world.” (See 
the manifesto quoted in Chapter 5 “The Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung” in Philosophy and Revolution, pages 176 
to 182). 


Hegel? Why now?' 

and only Marx’s, original contribution — a whole new 
continent of thought which not only united idealism and 
materialism, but spelled out the role of the proletariat 
as both revolutionary force and as Reason, as living, 
human, practicing of absolute negativity. Which is why 
when Marx left Feuerbach, it was for good (a fact, I’m 
sorry to say, that even Engels didn’t understand, much 
less the post-Marx-Engels generation raised on his 
Feuerbach). 

MARX RETURNS TO HEGEL 

But when Marx left Hegel, he constantly returned, 
declaring that, because Hegelian dialectics was “the 
speculative expression for the movement of history”, its 
“summation”— 2,500 years of it — we can see in its “trans- 
cendence” an objective movement. Therefore, when wc 
get to the actual movement of history through very spe- 
cific class struggles, and see proletarian “Aufheben”, we 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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students. The only people arrested or 
ired by the cops were Hispanic stu- 
its. 

in Oct. 11, a cop on duty at Hartford 
;h (there are always at least five 
rol cars there when classes are dis- 
ced) was checking on a fight be- 
en four women students. He claimed 
have heard a shot and put in a dis- 
>s call. Over 20 cop cars responded, 

I a fight broke out between the stu- 
ts and the cops. The police revealed 
ir racism again by singling out mostly 
ck students to hassle and arrest. A 
:e captain, Robert Merrick, was 
tographed pulling a young Black 
nan by the hair. They herded over 
youths, mostly Black, into the north 
of Hartford, which is the predom- 
ntly Black ghetto. 

o wonder the Black and Latino youth 
resisting their oppression at a young- 
age than ever. 

L. Ryan 

Hartford 

TWO APPEALS 

he alliance of the Teamsters Union, 
Nixon Administration and their cor- 
ate grower friends, continues to try 
lestroy our union. New evidence con- 
is this. In May, 1971, Charles Colson, 
ner Nixon aide and Teamster coun- 
sent a memo to the Justice Depart- 
it, Labor Department and NLRB in- 
cting them to stay out of the Team- 
s-farmworkers dispute. “Only if you 
find some way to work against the 
vez union should you take any ac- 
In another memo in 1972 he said, 
e Teamster union . . . will need our 
port against the UFW.” 
he 1974 harvest has begun, and har- 
nent of the strikers has started. Sev- 
hundred farm workers have been 
;d. The sheriff’s helicopter hovers 
r the picket lines to cover the farm 
kers pickets with thick clouds of 
t. The Department of Justice closes 
eyes to the importation of illegal 
ns from Mexico, the Philippines and 
b countries to break our strike. Rea- 
.bas decided to mobilize the National 
srd‘ to be ready ! to move into our, 
ce areas on call.; > ; 


But our small union will not be des- 
troyed by the growers, the Teamsters 
or the White House. We are going to win, 
but we will win sooner with everyone’s 
help. All gifts, large or small, will be 
appreciated. 

Cesar Chavez 
UFWA 

La Paz, Keane, Ca. 93531 

* * * 

The Gulf Coast Pulpwood Association 
was organized in Alabama in 1967 to help 
woodcutters’ families. In seven years we 
have brought Blacks and whites together 
and helped in getting more money for 
cutting wood. Before GPA it was hard 
to get the Black and white woodcutters 
to talk with each other. We have dis- 
tributed hundreds of tons of used cloth- 
ing to needy families, and started the 
Rural Farmers Cooperative to grow food 
and soybeans and cotton for a little cash 
income. 

Since January, the Postal Service has 
been investigating us and so far as we 
know they have found nothing. We don’t 
know yet what we are being investigated 
for. Here in the South if you ever do 
anything to try to better yourself, you 
get investigated. We have spent all the 
money that has been given to us for the 
purpose it was given under. All we 
know to do is the best we can. If your 
readers are interested they can send 
help to: 

Gulfcoast Pulpwood Association 
PO Box 100 
Forest Home, Alabama 36030 

• 

MAOISM 

I lived in China until 1960. The prob- 
lem with Communism there is they talk 
equality, but the Party officials lord it 
over everyone else. My uncle spoke out 
during the 100 Flowers movement and 
they warned him. Many others went to 
jaii or just disappeared. In principle, the 
idea of students going to work in the 
countryside is a good idea. I did it dur- 
ing the Great Leap Forward. But in 
China today, it’s very dangerous to 
speak the truth. I’ve lived there and 
I’ve lived in the West and each society 
has its problems, I don’t know #<it',s, ( 


possible to have a society where the 
people rule, but I certainly haven’t seen 
it in Paris, Shanghai, or New York. 

Chinese woman student 
New York 


Several hundred demonstrators pick- 
eted the Philippine Consulate on Sept. 
22, protesting the second anniversary of 
the martial law imposed by President 
Marcos. 

On the very same day, the wife of the 
detested dictator celebrated by being the 
special guest of Premier Chou En-lai in 
China and on Sept. 28 was flown to Pe- 
king for a “surprise meeting with Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung” which became “an 
unscheduled conference marked with ex- 
treme cordiality.” 

One week later Marcos announced he 
made peace with the Philippine Com- 
munist Party and would release a few 
political prisoners, but at the same time 
vowed to continue his vigilant military 
attacks against the (reputedly Maoist) in- 
surgents in the hills! 

Disgusted Demonstrator 
San Francisco 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

The most relevant part of Philosophy 
and Revolution, to me, was where Dun- 
ayevskaya discusses the fact that Stalin- 
ism contains within it a counter-revolu- 
tionary tendency. I have recently split 
with the “new communist movement” 
forces due to their desires to build a 
new Stalinist CP to replace the revision- 
ist CPUSA. I feel that a serious critique 
of Stalinism is urgently needed at this 
time. Stalinism was not perverted from 
without or by the errors or opportunism 
of a few individuals. The most fruitful 
method for analyzing the problems of 
Stalinism is to ferret out the inherent 
contradictions within Stalinism that gave 
rise to the state-capitalism and social 
imperialism of Russia. 

Student 
State College, Pa. 

Many of those sentenced in the politi- 
cal trials of the last three years were 
released during the past few months. 
When the Association of Czech lawyers 
published an open letter addressed to 
General Pinochet, protesting suppression 
of civil liberties in Chile, the political 
prisoners released here sent a letter to 


the Association in which they supported 
their protest, asking at the same time 
about the state of those liberties in 
Czechoslovakia. The signatories were all 
called to the police and an inquiry was 
made. The police tried to intimidate 
them to make them recall their signa- 
tures — without success. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 

* * * 

I had the chance to hear a Yugoslav 
diplomat, Mladen Soic, speak on social- 
ism. He outlined a very beautiful pic- 
ture of Yugoslavia where the State was 
withering away and the workers were 
beginning to manage the faetories them- 
selves. He also called it an “open so- 
ciety” in contrast to other “socialist” 
countries. It was funny how all of this 
changed once some students began ask- 
ing questions which compared the reality 
of Yugoslavia to what he had portrayed. 

At this point he reminded me very 
much of a U.S. labor bureaucrat. He re- 
ferred to his wounds in the Partisans 
against the Nazis, just like labor leaders 
refer to the ’30s, and implied that any- 
one criticizing Yugoslavia was a dilet 
tante. As far as the eight dissident phil- 
osophers persecuted by the regime at 
Belgrade University, he said their prob- 
lem was they were paid to teach philos- 
ophy but they entered into politics, which 
was “not their field.” 

Student 
New York 


In Memoriam 
JAMES MURPHY 

We mourn the death and honor 
the memory of James Murphy a 
fighter for workers’ freedom. Bom 
into the Depression and World War 
II, Jim worked in the factories of 
Connecticut. It was there that he 
met Marxism as a philosophy of 
freedom in the 1960s. From the 
wildcat at Colt Industries to the 
daily battles with capitalism and 
the UAW bureaucracy, his activity 
was never separated from his 
quest to achieve a new society 
based on human needs. As with 
so many workers, he sustained in- 
juries which weakened him, and 
we mourn his sudden death of 
heart failure. He will live on, 
wherever the workers’ struggle 
continues, -, 
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l pueblo si_$ue siendo expjotado 


The people continue to be exploited. 


Ramona Parra Brigades sprung up throughout Chile during the Popular Unity Government, painting murals 
on street walls; denouncing imperialism; talking about socialism. They were named for a 20-year-old communist 
worker-militant, Ramona Parra, who was killed when police opened fire on a workers’ meeting held in solidarity 
with striking nitrate workers on Jan. 28, 1946. 


Lemon workers explain strikes, stop scabbing 


Yuma, Ariz. — The farmworkers who were 
working in the lemon fields in Arizona got fed up. 
They were underpaid. They struck and wanted to 
be under the United Farmworkers union. Many 
of the strikers were green card workers, that is, 
workers from Mexico working on permit. 

The Immigration Department has been threatening 
the green card people with deportation to Mexico if they 
continue to strike, and before, the workers were scared, 
but now they have begun to feel more secure. They know 
there are .people who will back them up. That is why 
we oame down to help. 

The problem the strikers faced in Arizona is a prob- 
lem that has been faced by many of the farmworkers on 
strike: that of people who come over without documen- 
tation in search of jobs. The green carders were very 
militant in talking to people without papers. They were 
very strong, because their jobs were at stake. 

They have been able to talk to people coming over 

La Raza women— a new voice 

Los Angeles, Calif. — La Raza women are very 
obscure within what is already an obscure minor- 
ity. It is difficult to tell you specific things that 
La Raza women have done, for just as the women’s 
movement had to find its heroines under the 
dusty pages of history, La Raza women have had 
to do the same thing. 

Recently there has been the Farah strike. The fact 
that 95 percent of the workforce was Chicano and 85 
percent women and that the strike was so effectively 
waged is a matter of pride. The cannery workers have 
always included many Chicanas. There have always been 
a lot of active women in the Farm Workers. 

There are several reasons why as La Raza women 
we’ve decided to organize separately from the men. For 
instance, I’ve read articles on the Farah strike written 
by La Raza men who said absolutely nothing about the 
preponderance of women in that strike— and we resent 
that. 

To organize separately also gives us a better bargain- 
ing position. If you have a solid base and some show 
of strength you get a lot farther than by just asking. 
We asked already and it didn’t happen; When people 
have been robbed of their identities they get together 
with themselves until everyone can develop so they 
don’t get stepped on. 

There is a certain brand of machismo that every- 
one knows exists in La Raza households that’s very 
difficult to break out of. I’d like to say that this is on 
the decline, but I don’t see it. I think it’s becoming 
much more diplomatic and covert, but it’s not leaving. 

We also organize separately from the women’s move- 
ment because we don’t want to get lost in there either. 
In the women's movement we all understand each 
other to a certain extent, but on the other hand the 
Anglo feminists haven’t all lost their vestiges of racism. 
I have always felt the little bit of condescension they 
have toward La Raza women because of the family 
issue, because of the machismo, and because many of 
us still hold to traditional cultural things. 

You might have heard some La Raza and Black 
women say “We can’t join the feminist movement, we 
have to struggle alongside the men we’re related to in 
terms of race and culture.” 

I bad to go through a lot of things to get that to- 
gether in my own mind. In one sense that’s true and 
easy to understand, for La Raza organizes around the 
whole culture, but it doesn’t make any sense that 
there isn’t enough room for us. 

To say you can’t be a La Raza activist because 
you’re a feminist or vice versa is doing a great dis- 
service. 1 think you can make a stronger commitment 
in terms of where you think you might be most useful, 
but if you're contending with one oppression over here 
and yet allowing another one to exist over there it is not 
intellectually honest or even useful. 

— La Raza woman 


the border and persuade them not to work. So far, the 
strikers have been successful. It is at night that people 
cross the border illegally. 

The strikers have been stationing themselves at var- 
ious places to talk to the workers. They can’t see at 
night, but they keep on shouting about not breaking the 
strike. In one case, 16 people did not cross, but waited 
until morning because they wanted to find out what was 
happening. The strike was explained, and they didn’t take 
the jobs. They were willing to go to another place to try 
and find a job. 

When I went to help in the strike, I didn’t want to be 
in the position of a “Pig,” but to explain the situation to 
people coming across the border. Many had come from 
way south in Mexico after they had heard that there was 
good work. We talked about the whole struggle and all 
the time it had taken to try and get decent wages and 
decent working conditions. 

I pointed out that I don’t care If a person comes from 
north, south, east or west. A person who crosses the pic- 
ket line is a scab, and I hoped many of them would not 
play that role. Those who turned away said that it was 
great that we were getting together and could stand up to 
the police. 

I blame the government of Mexico for not saying 
there is a cause over there, a struggle over there that we 
should help. I feel that the Mexican Revolution has been 
betrayed, and that is why the government is not helping in 
these strikes. The people are coming from far away to be 
exploited. They are jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire. We should not be dealing with this as Chicano vs. 
Mexican, but with the smuggler, the grower, the govern- 
ments. 

— Strike supporter 

Immigration police harass 
Detroit Latino community 

Detroit, Mich. — In our neighborhood in Southwest 
Detroit, the Immigration police are always patrolling up 
and down the side streets. They are often in plain-clothes. 
If you look Latino, they pick you out and stop you. 

You can be walking down the street, doing nothing 
wrong, and they pull up and demand to see your l.D. 
But what they really want to find out is if you have an 
accent or if you know where things are located in the 
neighborhood. If you don’t answer to their satisfaction, 
they take you down to Border Headquarters. 

If you are a blue-eyed blonde, they never stop you. 
If you look Mexican, they check you out. Some of the 
older people dress in the old-fashioned way, with a straw 
cowboy hat and boots. You just know that Immigration 
is going to stop these people. 

There have been quite a few times that Immigration 
has gone into a house looking for illegals. Sometimes they 
don’t even have a search warrant, but they go in anyway. 
If they take someone away, you never know wbat happens 
to them. They just disappear. I’ve heard that they get 
a large group and take them on a train to the border in 
Texas. Immigration stop-and-searches are “just the way 
life is” in our community. 

—Latino activist 

'Cuando murio' Neruda' 

Pablo Neruda, oso gigante popular, se fue muriendo, 
y de sms estertores de agonia saltaban los versos, 
deslizandose entre piemas y rifles militares, 
hacia la resistencia de la poesta armada. 

'When Neruda Died' 

Pablo Neruda, gigantic popular bear, began to die, 
and from His death rattles the verses jumped out, 
sliding between military legs and rifles 
towards the resistance of the armed poetry. 

Felipe Lizana, Chilean Poet in Exile 
San Francisco, 1974 1 
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Marxist revolutionary 


Silvio Frondizi 


The television screen made us all witnesses to the 
magnificent funeral march in honor of Silvio Frondizi, 
who was brutally murdered by the Argentine fascist 
regime on Sept. 27. We were witness also to the vicious 
attack on the funeral itself. 

The fact that so many thousands braved the anger 
of the regime which had just completed the murder of 
that independent Marxist — whose assassination brought 
to 91 the number killed since Peron’s death in July — 
proves the deep mass unrest and the unceasing activity 
of the Latin American revolution. 

Silvio Frondizi was a serious Marxist, an activist. 
In a land where the Left confusedly hoped after World 
War II that Peron might be an effective force against 
U.S. imperialism, Frondizi had instead, by the 1950s, 
organized a group to seriously study dialectics and print 
Marxist studies of Argentina. 

Having just lost its fascist head, Peron, Argentina 
now wobbles between open civil war and total fascist 
barbarism. At present, Mme. Peron’s goon squads are 
doing in extra-legal fashion what they dare not yet do 
legally and openly: exterminate their opposition. There 
is no question that the violence now wracking the south- 
ern end of S’outh America, including Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Chile, is part of an attempt to prevent 
the Latin American revolution from completing its links. 
A pro-fascist combination of military forces, oligarchs, 
U.S. imperialists and CIA ferret out left-wingers and 
independents, then torture and assassinate them. 

That Silvio Frondizi has fallen at the hands of fascist 
gangs leaves all of us not only mourning his loss, but 
determined to carry on revolutionary activity. Bloody 
assassinations can neither halt that nor stop the search 
for a philosophy of liberation which he had started. 

Below, we print an excerpt from Silvio Frondizi’s 
writings. Remember, please, that it was written before 
Marx’s 1844 manuscripts were published in the U.S., 
before the Cuban Revolution had taken place and called 
itself Humanist, and at the very time when the Amer- 
ican intellectuals were busy telling us about the “end 
of ideology.” 


The aggravation of the contradictions of capitalism 
and the sharpening of social tensions make necessary, 
better still, make imperative a rebirth of the studies of 
the conception of dialectical materialism. That becomes 
clear if it’s kept in mind that this conception makes no 
pretense at being either a finished system, or a dogma, 
but is solely a method; as such, it needs to relate itself 
to the contemporary situation. 

This renascence, which has emerged in various 
countries, including ours, fulfills a decisive task. Above 
all, it sheds light on the causes of the different interpre- 
tations within Marxism. 

The recent publication of the Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844 and of The German Ideology serves 
to illuminate many important aspects of dialectical ma- 
terialism, making urgent and indispensable a new study 
of theory that would take into account the humanism in 
them and in The Holy Family, The Jewish Question, the 
Introduction to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, as well as the later economic works that, far from 
contradicting the philosophical principles affirmed in the 
early works . . . illuminates and enriches them. 

Buenos Aires, Feb. 1952 Silvio Frondizi 

Mass wrests by military 

Montevideo, Uruguay — Economically this country is 
worse than ever. The bus fare is now 150 pesos, double 
last year and well over one hundred fold more than 10 
years ago. People are leaving the country by the hun- 
dreds if not thousands. 

The military closed the Department of Sociology in 
the University because they said it wasn’t necessary. 
Women are not allowed to go to the University with blue 
jeans, and before you enter you have to give your l.D. 
to policemen who stand in the door. Without the l.D. 
you just don’t dream of going to school because if the 
police ask you for it and you don’t have it, you go to jail. 
They give you back your l.D. when you leave. This way 
they have absolute control and know who is who. 

Several months ago somebody put some fire crack- 
ers at the Medical School and the police closed all the 
doors and went to all the classes announcing that every- 
body was under arrest. They actually arrested 600 stu- 
dents for a period of 24 to 48 hours. If they arrest you 
and find something on you that is leftist, you can go to 
jail from 6 to 18 years. 

— Maria 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The Sixth Pan- African Congress (PAC), convened 
last June in Dar es S'alaam, Tanzania, was the first 
ever held on the African continent. The Congress was 
dominated by a bloc of Black and Arab nations seeking 
to gain ideological hegemony in the Black world, most 
specifically in Africa, by engaging in the most abstract 
revolutionary rhetoric. And, at a time, as one observer 
put it, “when struggles for liberation are taking place 
on the very doorstep of the Congress.” 

What emerges after nine days of deliberation, is not 
a concept of the theory and practice of revolution, but 
an attack on the ghost of Negritude and a heated debate 
on whether racism can be reduced to a form of the 
class struggle. 

AFRICAN MASSES VS. LEADERS 

It is true that Negritude is often used to conceal 
oppression and counter-revolution. Still, a nagging ques- 
tion arises: why the sudden interest at this Congress, 
when there are greater theoretical and practical prob- 
lems besetting the Black world? 

And it is precisely the African people who were not 
present in Nkrumah Hall at the University of Dar es 
Salaam. If they had been present, the fundamental prob- 
lems facing Africa, not the ghost ones, would have been 
number one on the agenda. 

No amount of “revolutionary” rhetoric can conceal 
the fact that many of the government delegations, from 
so-called “independent” African states, were represent- 
atives of oppressive military regimes, and all of them, 
in one form or another, are totally controlled by for- 
eign capital. They have become a group so alienated 
from the masses that they can live comfortably as con- 
cubines with neo-colonialism. 

The most alienated of the delegations, and the 
largest, were the Afro-Americans, composed mainly 
of a wide range of intellectuals, quasi-socialists, Maoists 
and Black Nationalists. 

Although they could not get together on precise 
ideas, they did come to Dar es Salaam with a program 
to set up Pan-African Institutions such as an African 
Science and Technology Center, an all African Society 
of Scientists and Technologists, a permanent PAC Sec- 
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Pan-African Congress: ifietork 

cretariat, etc. 

Ideas for Pan-African Institutions were buried by 
the dominant forces who controlled the Congress, who 
feared that they Would be a threat to the Organization 
of African Unity (OAU), which is completely under 
the control of the established African states and their 
foreign masters. 

RACE VS. CLASS 

The other issue that became focal to the Congress, and 
was dealt with abstractly, was the issue of class struggle 
vs. race struggle. Black Nationalists and middle-class 
elements in the U.S. delegation could not swallow what 
they considered to be a Marxist over-emphasis on class 
struggle. What immediately jumped in their minds was 
the white American proletariat full of race prejudice. 
They did not see the Black U.S. worker as force and 
as reason in such a struggle, and neither did the domi- 
nant bloc, who wanted to merely talk about racism in 
the most abstract form. 

An evident reality which emerged from the 6th Pan- 
African Congress was that the African nations really 
did not want the Congress to be held, and the Black 
American intellectuals who did want it, were powerless 
to accomplish anything. 

Youth barred from decent jobs 

Detroit, Mich.— I belong to the Youth Task Force 
which has been working on getting decent jobs for youth 
in Detroit. We have been going to companies to see if 
they will cooperate. 

We went to Detroit Bank & Trust to ask what kind 
of jobs they had for young people. They said they had 
nothing for us, except maybe sweeping the floor. After 
some discussion, they said they wouldn’t even hire us 
to do that. 

We also went to McDonald’s to check but how to get 
jobs there. I saw they had a sign: “Help Wanted Part- 
time and Full-time.” I went into the back looking for the 
manager. He asked me if I was purchasing food. He 
said, “If you’re not purchasing food, you can’t even have 
an application.” And he took me out the door, with the 
help of two guards. 

We came back later that night and the guards weren’t 
there. We ordered lots of food and they still wouldn’t 
give us job applications. The manager said we were 
harassing him and messing with his business. The guards 
came back and started playing trigger-happy, pulling 
out their weapons. So we left. 

The truth is I wouldn’t work there now if they gave 
me the job. With bosses like that, anything could happen 
to you. i 

—Black high school student 

• 

Warren, Mich. — For a high school student, trying to 
find a job with tolerable working conditions and wages 
of more than $2 an hour is definitely futile. I tried to 
seek help by going to the high school placement counselor. 

I asked the teacher on duty there if he had received 
any information on jobs. He told me what was available: 
grass cutting, $2 an hour; dishwashing, $1.65 an hour, 
and gas pumping, $2 an hour. I said that I was looking 
for a job which pays at least $2.50 an hour. He said, 
“You’ve got to be kidding, you’re not worth that much.” 

After this experience, I was not only angry, hut also 
terrified, because this man represented the attitudes of 
hundreds of employers toward youth. If we do not become 
more demanding we will never overcome this problem. 

— Fitzgerald High student 

Blincl picket United Fund 

Detroit, Mich. — Twenty members of the National 
Federation of the Blind, volunteers from News & Letters 
and other friends picketed in front of the United Fund 
torch on Oct. 15. We gave out 5,000 leaflets telling people 
that the Greater Detroit Society for the Blind (GDSB) is 
not giving adequate service to the blind. 

Twenty may not seem like a lot but it was the first 
time we’d done anything like that and some members 
were afraid. Sunday we got together and talked about it 
and most of us were very enthusiastic about going back. 
We got a good response'. 

We are asking for control of our own lives and some 
dignified way of saying what’s going to happen to us. 
We’re more enthusiastic now because at least we’ve be- 
come more aware of what we can accomplish for our- 
selves. 

—Member, American Federation of the Blind 

On the tenth anniversary of the FSM . . . 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

see not only abolition of capitalist private property by 
communism, but “the second negativity”: “Only by the 
transcendence of this mediation . . . does there arise 
positive humanism beginning from itself.” 

You’re absolutely right when you write: “Concrete 
Humanism starts with Marx, with nobody else!” But that 
doesn’t explain why Marx himself, after his own dis- 
covery and the actual class struggles which marked 
the true “non-speculatively”-expressed history of man- 
kind’s development; after the 1848 revolution followed 
by his theory of permanent revolution; after the develop- 
ment of all his economic theories of value and surplus- 
value and collapse of capitalism “reverting”, in that 
genius’s magnificent work, the Grundrisse, to such Hege- 
lian language as “absolute movement of becoming”, to 
describe the proletarian’s “Aufheben”; and, finally, in 
the second edition of his greatest theoretical work, 
Capital, published after the Paris Commune, when the 
greatest civil war in his life-time showed “freely asso- 
ciated men” finally stripping “fetishism off of commodi- 
ties”, Marx first then made crystal clear that the ex- 
ploitative capital/labor relationship assumes “toe fan- 
tastic form" of an exchange relationship between things 
(commodities) because that is “what it really is” at toe 
point of production— reification of labor. This phenome- 
non become Notion, however, far from transforming us 
all into “one-dimensional men”, first concretizes “the 
quest for universality” as the proletariat taking destiny 
into its own hands, so that the greatest achievement 
of the Paris Commune, as he tells us in The Civil War 
in France, is simply, “its own working existence.” 

HEGEL CRUCIAL TO MARX AND LENIN 

1 can hear you grinding your teeth in impatience 
at my repeating such “ABC’s” of Marxism. No, doubt you 
believe that your reference to 1852 as “toe decisive year” 
has already (and more cogently and surely more briefly) 
dealt with the problematic of our age since in that 
letter to Weydemeyer Marx had developed from class 
struggle through the dictatorship of toe . proletariat to 
a classless society. Why then do you persist in (1) sep- 
arating philosophy from economics so that even when 
we agree on a point, such as toe still-not-surpassed great- 
ness of Marx’s “Fetishism of Commodities”, you say it 
in order “to prove the need to dispense with Hegel? (2) 
continue further to degrade Hegel to one of many philo- 
sophers — “Spinoza, Herder, etc.” (1 love especially the 
“etc.” which shows just how intetiectualistic a revolu- 
tionary can become once he begins allowing for “cul- 
ture!”) although you know very well that, whatever other 
philosophers and utopian socialists and “materialists” 
Marx “learned from”, one and only one— Hegel — he not 
only “came from”, but said the task of toe proletariat 
was “to realize” his philosophy, i.e., freedom. And (3) 
claim that the reason for Lenin’s studying Hegel, in the 
midst of the holocaust of World War I, was because he 
“spoke to revolutionaries who fell for Kautsky, etc.— like 
he, himself, did before he had studied Hegel.” 

Now supposing that was true— it wasn’t, as he fought 
those politically, not “philosophically”, and for those 
The Renegade Kautsky sufficed— but supposing it was 
true, how could that possibly explain how Lenin in his 
Will summed up a lifetime in the revolutionary move- 
ment, leaving as a legacy what to look for to extend toe 
Russian Revolution to a world scale? How could what 
you say show why Lenin who had initiated the Great 
Divide within revolutionary Marxism, philosophically 
as well as in actuality — and, remember, I am not talk- 
ing of Stalin or Trotsky, or Zinoviev-Kamenev, but of 
Bukharin who, Lenin says, “is not only a most valuable 
and major theorist of the Party (Bolshevik, not “Kautsky, 
etc.” — rd); he is also rightly considered the favorite of 
the whole Party”— draw the considered conclusions: 

“But his theoretical views can be classified as 
fully Marxist only with! great reserve, for there is 
something scholastic about him (he has never made 
a study of dialectics, and, I think, never fully under- 
stood it),” 

No, my dear P.B., what you say is far from any 
truth about the Hegelian dialectic. Where you single 
out Hegel’s Logic as that which is supposed to have led 
Lassalle to Bismarck, Lenin writes: “It is impossible 
fully to grasp Marx’s Capital, and especially its first 
chapter, if you have not studied through and under- 
stood the whole of Hegel’s Logic.” Where you make it a 
matter of “studying” only, and that of Hegel “not much ' 
more than for studying Spinoza, Herder, etc.” Lenin 
made it a question of break with Plekhanov who “fol- 
lowed” Spinoza, and above all with himself, as a theoretic 
preparation for proletarian revolution, breaking with co 
Bolsheviks who did not understand either “self-deter- 
mination of the Idea”, or the “self-determination ol 
nations” as “the dialectic of history!” And where you 
stress “the end of philosophy started with Marx,” both 
Marx and Lenin considered it was first necessary “to 
realize” it— AND THAT, IT IS TRUE, COULD NOT BE 
DONE BY HEGEL BUT BY PROLETARIAN REVOLU 
TIONARIES WHO, HOWEVER, UNDERSTOOD “SELF 
DEVELOPING SUBJECT” AND PRACTICED IT. 

That’s what I am trying to do in carrying out philo- 
sophy as action. Having so heatedly rushed to criti 
cize “Why Hegel? Why Now?” (Part I, of Philosophy 
and Revolution) by just the title, may I now ask you 
to read the book, especially Part I? Raya 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


How Kissinger's CIA sponsors counter revolutions 


It is high time, now that Nixon’s Kissinger is 
once again off on a so-called peace mission in the 
Middle East, to take a closer look at the C.I.A. that 
this Dr. Strangelove bosses. 

It was a 40-page briefing document by C.I.A. 
Director William Colby that revealed in detail what 
everyone had long suspected: that the C.I.A. has 
been up to its ears in a series of dirty tricks which 
included millions to help finance the overthrow of 
the democratically elected regime of Salvadore 
Allende in Chile. 

Behind the super secret activities of the C.I.A. 
is a secret “Committee of 40,” headed by Henry 
Kissinger and comprised of such members as Deputy 
Defense Secretary William Clements, Under Secre- 
tary of State Joseph Cisco, General George Brown, 
Chairman of the Jbint Chiefs of Staff and others. 

Although Kifcsinger has repeatedly claimed he 
had nothing to do with the coup in Chile, one expert 
asked, “How can you work for three years to upset 
Allende and then claim you didn’t have anything to 
do with the coup?” 

Kissinger’s big reputation as a miracle man at 
the negotiating table is backed up by his ability 
to obtain by foul means that which cannot be ob- 
tained legitimately. It is not accidental that every 
dictatorship in the world has some degree of U.S. 
financial and military backing, without which they 
could not survive. 


Back at Harvard in 1967, Kissinger conducted a 
seminar for bright foreign students that was later 
revealed to be C.I.A.-financed through money 
“washed” through the Rockefeller Foundation. He 
later, on the Council on Foreign Relations, attached 
himself to Nelson Rockefeller who made him director 
of a family-financed project on national security. The 
report, written by Kissinger and released in 1958 
concluded, “The willingness to engage in nuclear war 
is part of the price of our freedom.” 

Allied since his student days with Rockefeller, 
the grateful patron gifted him on departure with 
$50,000. Kissinger loves political power. “Power is 
the ultimate aphrodisiac,” he once stated. 

He has used that power through a combination of 
confrontation followed by personal deals. During the 
Yom Kippur War he held off aid to Israel as long 
as possible and when faced with Russian intervention 
he called a full scale nuclear alert. 

While Pakistanis were on a murderous rampage 
in Bangladesh, he sent an aircraft carrier to the 
Bay of Bengal to intimidate India. American policy 
in that war was much influenced by Kissinger’s 
secret efforts to please Mao, who supported Pakistan 
and with whom he was trying to achieve an opening 
for Nixon. 

Kissinger’s plots and counter plots in Greece, 


Turkey and Cyprus have nothing to do with the age- 
old Greek-Turk animosity. He seeks a military base 
on Cyprus as part of the cold war with Russia in 
the Mediterranean, and he just doesn’t give a damn 
how many get killed in his quest for power. 

Revelations to date on C.I.A. activities are but 
the tip of the iceberg of bigger unrevealed assassina- 
tions and plots. The questions are: to what extent 
can any nation exercise its rights to self-determina- 
tion without the overt intervention of the Kissinger 
gang? And to what extent does he have Congressional 
backing for his activities? The questions were raised 
recently when the Italian government fell. We cannot 
but wonder if Francois Mitterand had been elected 
President of France, would Kissinger have permitted 
him to take office? 

The U.S. Congress, on Sept. 24, 1974, defeated, 
by a vote of 291 to 108, a motion that would have 
prevented the C.I.A. from interfering in the domestic 
affairs of foreign states. No wonder Congress was so 
quick to whitewash Dr. Strangelove as “Mr. Clean” 
when he threatened to resign unless Congress ab- 
solves him of Watergate. The speed with which Sen- 
ator Fulbright’s Foreign Relations Committee hurried 
to do just that is matched only by President Ford’s 
unconditional pardon of that other crook, former 
President Nixon. This troika still runs the govern- 
ment! 


China 

Today Mao is having trouble finding youth who 
are inspired by his officially proclaimed “hundred- 
year, thousand-year great plan” for warding off 
“revisionism” in China. The plan entails millions of 
Chinese middle school graduates (about junior high 
school here) being carted off to the countrywide each 
year to be “re-educated by the peasants.” 

The youth are expected to settle permanently, 
but there is often no way for them to support them- 
selves. There is an underground in forged residence 
permits and ration cards as the youth are holding 
out for any way they can to return to the city. Some 
peasant communes have been openly resisting Mao’s 
plan to make them the dumping ground for China’s 
unemployed. 


Ng Mund, one of China’s rusticated youth who 
escaped by enduring the dangerous swim to Hong 
Kong, was a former Red Guard leader in Canton 
city. The following poem is from a wealth of material 
he smuggled out which is part of a new literary 
underground : 

Song of Sacrifice 

1 threw mvselt into the flames 
When the fire was burning bright 
Burning ever brighter 
Later came the chill 
Growing ever colder 
Turning my soul to ice 

“Song of Sacrifice” is indicative of a whole gen- 
eration that once took Mao and his Little Red Book 
seriously. Today they reject him as being what Ng 
says “out of joint with the times— he thinks still in 


terms of creating new means of reforming society 
by the exercise of his own personal will.” 

Northern Ireland 

Demonstrations broke out throughout Northern 
Ireland in support of the revolt in Irish prisons. The 
revolt which began in Maze prison and spread to 
the Armagh women’s prison is aimed against the 
British policy of internment. The policy, in effect 
since August, 1971, has been used to round up and 
jail suspects without a trial, including nearly 600 
political prisoners being held at Maze alone. Irish 
Catholics supported the revolt by blockading roads 
with hijacked trucks and burned out buses as pris- 
oners at the Maze prison camp set fire to and de- 
stroyed most of that complex. 


Ford'g racism is powerful, economic answers are weak 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ployment will climb at least to 6 percent, and probably 
more. 

In face of the complete meaningless of all these con- 
ferences, a group of professors, members of the Union of 
Radical Political Economists, announced plans for a 
series of teach-ins at their colleges on the “Economic 
Crisis of Monopoly Capitalism”, to counter the publicity 
surrounding the summit, which they called a “charade”. 
And 60 Black elected officials and civil rights leaders 
representing organizations like the Lhrban League, 
NAACP and PUSH, with a constituency of over six mil- 
lion, met in a counter-summit and raised the question of 
mass demonstrations against unemployment. 

NOBODY LISTENING 

Nowhere, however, was Ford’s Administration proved 
more thoroughly impotent than on the international scene. 
First, he delivered a threatening speech to the World 
Energy Conference in Detroit on the same day (Sept. 23) 
that Kissinger delivered one to the UN — raising the very 
real specter of worldwide depression and warning that 
the U.S. was ready to do diplomatic (and possibly more 
serious) battle with the Arab-producing countries over 
the high price of oil. But nobody paid any attention to 
his paper sabre-rattling. 

Second, after months of negotiations, he managed to 
get 12 of the oil-consuming nations, including Japan, Can- 
ada, Norway and most of the Common Market countries, 
to come to Washington and agree on a draft plan for a 
new International Energy Agency— but France refused 
to join the group, and this one wound up as complete 0 
flop as all his other conferences. 

The truth of the matter is that the Administration has 
never so much as considered cracking down on the U. S. 
oil monopolies — who supply two-thirds of the domestic 
oil supply, control the world market, and are reaping 
huge profits at the expense of the American people.. The 
even greater truth is that while oil prices — manipulated 
through a conspiracy between the sheiks and American 
oil magnates — have certainly added to world-wide infla- 
tion, they are not the main cause. The enormous military 
spending is. 

Ford proposed a “target spending limit of $300 bil- 
lion” for the current fiscal year — which means cutting a 
little more than $5 billion. He was careful not to specify 
where the cuts will come until the post-election session 
of Congress convenes, but Treasury Secretary William 
Simon has already warned legislators that they face a 
“political nightmare” when they return, because the cuts 
will be so damaging. 


Clearly, what will be slashed will be what few social 
programs are still left in the budget. The White House is 
already holding up $42 million in current health and wel- 
fare funds and S10 million in benefits for Vietnam Vet- 
erans. The $100 billion military budget will not be 
touched. 

Not a single proposal the Administration made puts 
even a small bandaid on the lethal wounds of either infla- 
tion or recession which we are suffering at the same time 
for the first time in the history of capitalism. 

Even the new version of the WPA is a farce. It is set 
to be triggered only when the national unemployment 
rate is at or above 6 percent for three straight months — 
but there are many areas, like Newark, N. J. and Flint, 
Mich., double and triple that already. Moreover, at 6.5 
percent unemployment, the program would provide only 
378,000 jobs. Translated into human terms, today’s 5.8 
percent rate already totals no less than 5,300,000 people 
hunting for jobs; another 2,800,000 working involuntary 
part-time jobs; and nobody knows how many more who 
have been searching in vain for so long that they are not 
even counted in the rate because they no longer bother 
to look and hence have “dropped out of the labor market”. 

Ford’s answer to all these crises was as impotent as 


his attack on the Black people of Boston was not. He will 
soon find out that it is not only the Black masses who 
have no intention of giving up their struggles for a decent 
life. 

STRIKE ACTIONS EVERYWHERE 

Workers throughout the country have been in constant 
turmoil for the past several years. All in all over 1.6 
million workers were involved in 3,240 stoppages in the 
first six months of 1974 alone. 

AH capitalism has produced since World War I is 
the constant shift from wars to depressions and back 
again — always extracting from labor the maximum and 
paying it the minimum it can get away with. The Irish 
workers in South Boston who think the Blacks are their 
enemy have evidently not looked at their own dilapidated 
houses Or their own unemployment rolls. And all the 
labor militancy in the world will not rid us of this rotting 
system so long as the revolutionary forces are kept fight- 
ing each other. 

It is no longer as simple a question as “Black and 
white, unite and fight.” The workers, Blacks, women, 
youth, must seek unity, not for unity’s sake, but for 
establishing new principles, new human relations, a new 
creativity. 
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Workers probe 
causes of 
layoff crisis 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Many workers are discussing the deep crisis that this 
country, is in today and they see no solution pointing in 
any upward trend. -Some are saying it was Nixon and his 
Republican gang that have brought this country down 
to where it is. Others say that Nixon's appointment of 
the dumbest man, President Ford, to complete his two- 
year term has added to the crisis-ridden burden of this 
society. 

A worker said to me: “This dumb President of ours 
is traveling all over Asia to meet and drink toasts to 
those two dictatorial and corrupt leaders in Japan and 
Korea when he should be here at home attending to all 
the urgent crises that American workers are facing. Our 
tax dollars spent on fuel for the trip and other expenses 
would feed many hungry Americans for months and 
months.” 

VIETNAM WAR WRECKED ECONOMY 

Another said, “That is true. But it is not just the 
Republicans alone who are to blame. I remember that 
when President Johnson asked for the Gulf of Tonkin 




Close contract vote shows miners 
want control over work conditions 


Resolution, Congress gave him the authority to start 
bombing North Vietnam. Everyone felt sure we were 
headed into an all-out war because this would bring China 
and Russia in on the side of North Vietnam. When neither 
sent troops in, Russia was asked why they didn’t and 
their leader said it was because France spent 20 years 
trying to defeat North Vietnam and they were bled to 
death, and their economy was totally wrecked. Everyone 
knew the U.S. would suffer the same fate if it stayed 
there.” 

The worker said, “I do not know whether or not we 
suffered a defeat there, but I feel sure that the war 
helped wreck this economy. This country is still spending 
more money there to keep a dictatorial regime in power 
than it spends on all of our social programs here to help 
the poor and working people in this country. 

“Now they are talking about a depression of the 
same magnitude of the 1930s, yet political leaders have 
been saying for years and years that this country will 
never be faced with another depression. 

FACING THE TRUTH 

“A week before we were laid off, many of the white 
workers were cussing Nixon and Ford, saying they did 
not vote for them. They said it would be impossible for 
them to continue to live the life they have, that there is 
no way they can continue to pay for their expensive 
homes on unemployment and SUB when they were catch- 
ing hell to keep up their payments while they were work- 
ing six and seven days, ten and twelve hours a day.” 

This Black worker said: “That is some of the trouble 
today. I know many of you voted for Nixon because he 
was against school integration and against Blacks. So 
you went around yelling that Nixon is the man. As long 
(Continued on Page 3) 


By Andy Phillips 

The slim margin of victory that UMW Presi- 
dent Arnold Miller’s contract gained from the 
rank-and-file coal miners — only a 57 percent ma- 
jority despite the 64 percent increase in benefits 
during the next three years over the old contract 
— proves once again what the miners have con- 
sistently demonstrated: that they are much more 
concerned about their own control over safety 



Carrying out the dead — it won’t stop until miners control 
safety in the mines. 


Statistics no real measure of people out of work 


Detroit, Mich. — The “official” unemployment 
rate in Detroit for October is 14 percent. I was 
laid off by Chrysler St the end of that month 
when they began sweeping the plant by depart- 
ments and getting rid of those who didn’t have 
their 90 days in. We aren’t even counted in the 
layoff figures. 

For some auto workers, this layoff might not be too 
much of a hardship. They will get SUB and are on 
temporary layoff. But SUB is sure to run out soon, and 
it doesn’t cover those of us who don’t have one-year’s 
seniority. What is worse, our layoffs are “indefinite” — 
and that might as well mean permanent. When and if 
production is up again next year, they are going to use 
this situation not to call back a lot of workers — mostly 
Black and women, who were recently hired. 
QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 

Now we are supposed to survive — since you can’t 
call it living — on unemployment benefits. In my classi- 
fication, I will get about one third of what I was making. 
Even in the highest classification of four or more de- 
pendents, the most you can get is $106 a week. 

I went down to MESC (Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission) to file for benefits the day after I 
was laid off, and I had to wait five weeks for my first 
check. I found out last week that -Chrysler said they had 
no record of my employment there. That’s because they 
deal with numbers, not people, and since MESC had 
copied my Social Security number wrong, Chrysler didn’t 


bother to check it with my name. Otherwise, it would 
have been clear that two of the numbers were reversed. 

This kind of thing is happening all the time now. 
At MESC, they are totally unprepared to handle so many 
people, and they don’t consider you any more of an 
individual than they did in the plant. The booklet ex- 
plaining procedures and rights is at least three years 
out of date. No one has time to talk to you in plain 
language or explain anything. 

LONG LINES 

You must stand in line hour after hour, and if there 
is any kind of problem with your claim, you have to 
wait around some more for an individual interview. No- 
body will take care of a problem on the spot. The whole 
system is set up as if you weren’t entitled to those 
benefits and hadn’t already paid for them while working. 

When November figures come out, unemployment is 
certain to be at least 20 percent, and those figures are 
always an underestimation. They do give a measure of 
the mess production is in, but they don’t take into ac- 
count the scope of these most recent layoffs, some of 
which are going back to early 1940s seniority. 

No one is talking about those who never came back 
from last winter’s layoffs, or the many ex-workers from 
feeder shops that are laid off, folded or left the area. 
But what the statistics can’t measure is the anger and 
disgust that every one feels. That will make itself known 
in an altogether different way. 

— Ex-truck worker 


and work conditions in the mines than they are 
about wages and other fringe benefits. 

It is certainly true that they are concerned also about 
economic factors and fringes. They have good reason to 
be, for in the past decade they have gone backward with 
every contract negotiated, while the rest of America’s 
industrial workers were making significant gains. Miners 
had no protection against inflation, such as a cost of 
living wage increase factor, no sick pay benefits, a 
scandalous pension of only $125 a month, inadequate 
vacations and vacation pay, no health care protection 
for surviving widows and children of miners killed in the 
mines, and totally insufficient payments to the miners’ 
Health and Welfare Fund which provides for health care, 
pensions and mine accident disability rehabilitation. 

MINERS SPELLED OUT DEMANDS 

All of these, and more, are very important to the 
miners, and they empowered Miller to negotiate for these 
and other demands they spelled out at the UMW Con- 
vention held in Pittsburgh last December. While the new 
contract does provide for significant economic gains, the 
miners did not get what they wanted most of all: the 
right to enforce safety in the mines. 

It is a right that the miners will never get in a con- 
tract negotiated with the coal operators— -regardless of 
who the president of the UMW might be. The reason for 
this is that with automation in the mines in the form of 
the continuous miner, to have this right is to answer the 
question that the miners raised 25 years ago when auto- 
mation was first introduced in the mines: what KIND of 
labor should man do? 

That is why the miners wanted the right to strike 
over local issues spelled out in the contract in black and 
white. It is also why the operators refused to consider 
the provision, because they have no intention of letting 
the miners control either production or the conditions of 
work. 

The miners were the first to bear the brunt of auto- 
mation when the continuous miner was introduced in 
1949-50 — many years before Henry Ford coined the 
expression to describe the new production process when 
it later hit the auto industry. And just as the automated 
mines became the mirror of the future of other indus- 
tries, so did the revolt of the miners against this monster 
they called “the man killer,” the continuous miner. As 
other industries later became automated, the revolt of 
the workers against dehumanization of their automated 
production matched that of the miners. 

SPEARHEAD UNION DRIVE 

But the critical year historically is 1949, John L. 
Lewis was president of the UMW then, and he and the 
miners were preparing to battle both the coal operators 
and the government for a new contract. This was nothing 
new for either Lewis or the miners, who had the well- 
earned reputation for being the shock troops of American 
labor. 

They had provided both the financial and human 
power to spearhead the organizing of six million indus- 
trial workers in the CIO in the 1930s; had refused to 
sign the “no strike pledge” demanded by the government 
of all labor unions during World War II; went out on 
strike in 1943, in the middle of the war, and successfully 
broke the wage-price controls imposed by the govern- 
ment, which like the more recent Nixon wage-price freeze, 
effectively froze wages, while prices rose unchecked and 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Pamphlet traces women's role in labor struggle 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


Working Women and their Organizations, by Joyce 
Maupin, 1974. Published by Union WAGE Educational 
Committee, P. 0. Box 462, Berkeley, Cal. 94701. 33 pp. $1. 

This new pamphlet is a serious contribution to the 
Women’s Liberation Movement’s search for theory. In 
briefly tracing the 150 year struggle of American working 
women to gain justice on the job and in society, Joyce 
Maupin makes it clear that the fight has not only been 
against the intolerable wages and working conditions en- 
forced by the company, but also against the union bur- 
eaucracy. 

Maupin asserts that unions have never really been 
interested in organizing low-paid 
workers — women and minorities — 
since they have rarely been able to 
afford the high initiation fees and 
dues so preferred by the trade 
unions. The official union move- 
ment has not fundamentally chal- 
lenged the concept of using women 
and minorities as the excess labor 
pool to be tapped when white male 
labor is in short supply, as it was 
during colonial times and during every period of war. 

‘UNORGANIZABLES’ LEAD WAY 

While bureaucrats maintain that low-paid workers 
are “unorganizable”, Maupin cites history to prove, time 
and again, that women and minorities have, in fact, 
spear-headed the struggle for human liberation through 
their self-activity and self-organization. The truth is that 
today minority women are still “leading the way” in the 
fight for women’s rights* such as the Chicana workers in 
the Farah strike and the Chinese seamstresses in San 
Francisco. 

Harper & Row unionized 

The following is excerpted from a letter in response 
to a Reader’s View in last month’s issue on the strike by 
Macmillan Publishing employees. 

New York, N. Y.— My company, Harper & Row, has 
been organized since 1941 by the Association of Harper & 
Row Employees (un-affiliated). On Nov. 8 we made the 
historic decision to affiliate with District 65’s new Book 
& Publishing Division. District 65, a union of some 30,000 
members, has a long standing reputation for being unusu- 
ally democratic and responsive to its members. It is 
engaged now in organizing efforts at several publishing 
houses, one of which is Simon & Schuster. 

I’m proud that the people I work with at Harper & 
Row were the first group of book publishing workers to 
stand up for their rights. But publishing managements 
are so unsophisticated about unions that they doubtless 
still think illegal firings and intimidation can stop the 
movement (200 were fired at Macmillan). 

We must show our unity and determination by sup- 
porting the Macmillan workers in every way possible: 
by supporting them on their picket line, 866 Third Ave., 
New York; contributing to their strike fund C/o Local 
153, OPEIU, 265 W. 14th St., New York City; and by 
boycotting Macmillan books and all Macmillan subsid- 
iaries: G. Schirmer, Katherine Gibbs, Berlitz, Brentano’s. 

The struggle for our rights has just begun. 


| WL NOTES I 

In Hong Kong, 130 women have formed a Mother’s 
Union. They have demanded nine years of free compul- 
sory public school education. They have also started 
classes for 100 children who otherwise would be getting 
no education. 

* s»t * 

Women are a growing political force in Greece where 
many laws still support male supremacy. No fewer than 
34 women, several of whom had joined the resistance and 
were imprisoned by the military junta before it fell, ran 
for Parliament. The power of women is particularly im- 
portant in this election since the new Parliament will 
have the power to change the constitution. 

V.s $ * 

South Vietnam police, in an attempt to stop demon- 
strations, have cordoned off the street where Ngo Ba 
Thanh, a woman lawyer and outspoken opponent of the 
government, lives and also the Tinh Suong pagoda which 
houses a group of militant Buddhist nuns. They are 
unable to leave their neighborhoods. 

* $ * 

The International Feminist Conference that was to 
take place in Barcelona, Spain was cancelled to show 
solidarity with Lidia Falcon who has been jailed on a 
frame-up charge of participating in a terrorist bombing 
incident. Lidia Falcon is a lawyer, writer and women’s 
liberation activist who besides writing feminist books has 
used her lawyer’s skills in the cause of women’s freedom. 

* * « 

Five hundred Black women from across Canada met 
at the National Congress of Black Women. After discus- 
sion on Triple Repression (sex, class, race) the women 
sent a letter to Trudeau asking that Haitians not be de- 
ported and expressed solidarity with Canadian Indian and 
French Canadian . women. 



The unions which are waging militant struggles 
where women are in the leadership are those which have 
organized independently of the official trade union move- 
ment, such as the United Farm Workers, and those that 
are still independent, such as the California Homemak- 
ers’ Association. 

NEW DIRECTION NEEDED 

Maupin contends that women’s leadership and organ- 
izations are desperately needed, but that the leadership 
must be a collective nature which will raise the issues 
discussed in the separate women’s organizations and 
“fight for ideas which will give a new direction to the 
unions.” 

She rightfully criticizes the current middle-class 
women’s movement for thinking the solution to working 
women’s problems is simply for the individual to get a 
promotion on the job or in the union. 

After reading this excellent pamphlet and being sick 
to death of organizations that seek to replace our current 
bosses with themselves, I would hope that Union WAGE 
will be the kind of women’s organization that is guided 
by the philosophy in the activity of the most oppressed 
among us who, of necessity, have the greatest vision of 
what freedom could mean. The women’s movement — 
quagmired in culture — desperately needs such organiza- 
tion to have a successful social revolution. 

—Marie Dignan 

NOW ignores poor women 

Detroit, Mich. — I’ve been working with News 
& Letters Women’s Liberation and with the Na- 
tional Organization for Women (NOW). Lately 
I've been comparing the two and there’s one ques- 
tion that keeps bothering me. How long will NOW keep 
working for women’s rights after the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) becomes law? 

News & Letters Women’s Liberation includes poor 
and working class women and has been struggling for 
the rights of all women. NOW’s members are profes- 
sional working women who will be protected by the 
ERA the way it stands now. 

The factory woman’s protective laws are being taken 
away from her. The woman on aid is being forced into 
job-training programs that lead nowhere, except maybe 
to factory jobs since these programs cannot properly 
place the women they train. NOW is fighting for their 
rights first. Will they fight for my rights after they have 
won theirs? 

It’s becoming quite obvious that NOW isn’t too in- 
terested in the poor working woman and the woman on 
aid. For example, NOW has a committee to fight credit 
discrimination. A woman I know called them to complain 
about a problem she’d had with the gas company over 
changing.her account from her husband’s name to hers. 

The company agreed to do it but told her she couldn’t 
continue on the budget plan if her husband’s name wasn’t 
on the account. Well, she thought this credit committee 
could do something about eliminating this kind of dis- 
crimination. They said, No, we only deal with discrimi- 
nation where credit cards’ and loans are concerned. 

Can a poor woman have a credit card? A woman on 
aid? I face discrimination with problems like the gas 
company. How would I, being on aid, ever apply for a 
loan? 

NOW has close to 300 women in the Detroit chapter 
alone. With so much potential, how could they be doing 
so little for women? 

—Young mother 

Neighborhood women's group 
ignores issue of rucism 

Chevy Chase, Md. — The National Congress of Neigh- 
borhood Women held its first conference in October. Over 
100 women from many states attended, and most were 
working women active in community organizations. 

Participants included women from the Link Society 
from Alabama (working with prisoners and their fami- 
lies); Union WAGE from San Francisco; a senior citi- 
zens’ center from Brooklyn; Chicago communities fight- 
ing block-busting and red-lining; and radical nuns work- 
ing with neighborhood groups. 

Only a few participants were Black, however, and 
when the women met among themselves, problems arose 
because they refused to deal with the question of race. 
A woman from the Welfare Rights Organization asked if 
the group would make real the statement being used that 
“those who make $5,000 and those who make $15,000 
must unite against those who make $500,000,” by support- 
ing welfare issues. She was brushed off by “community 
organizers” who said they just work on what their com- 
munity asks them to. 

One of our members tried but failed to get welfare 
mentioned in the group’s statement of purpose to make 
clear that it was for the unity of working class and wel- 
fare women and of Black and white. A Black woman 
tried and failed to make sure the steering committee 
would have Blacks on it. 

The Congress did set up task forces on various issues, 
and a newsletter. Time will tell whether these remain in 
the hands of the professional organizers and grant-getters 
or not, and whether the failure to deal with the race 
question will keep Blacks away. 

• — Molly Jackson, N&L Women’s Liberation 


U.S. sinks deeper in inflation 


By Ethel Dunbar 

Some housewives and I were discussing inflation and 
runaway prices— a discussion that many Americans have 
been having for some years now. One said she had just 
heard on TV that the dollar in this country will only be 
worth 17 cents by 1985 if the inflation rate continues as it 
has for the past two years. 

She said it will continue if Ford and those he has on 
his staff continue to be a part of the government because 
the more people yell for price ceilings the louder Ford 
and his men yell they are against it. 

Nixon took all the money from those merchants and 
milk and sugar manufacturers and promised that he 
would not interfere with their prices. She believes this 
was all explained to Ford with the understanding that he 
should not try to put a price ceiling on anything. 

Another said that she cannot visualize where this 
country is headed. No one who knows Nixon is surprised 
or shocked when some racial slur is made about Blacks, 
but some of his highest aides that Ford is carrying over 
made ethnic blasts against Jews and now they are making 
worse against Catholics’ religion. And all Ford did was 
call them in and pat them on the hands saying, Naughty 
boy, don’t do it again in public. 

With this hater Butz as head of the Agriculture De- 
partment, one of the most reactionary men that was ever 
in government, she said that no one who has been follow- 
ing his actions should have been surprised about what 
he said about the Catholic religion. 

We all agreed there needs to be a change in this 
country and not just electing Democrats and ousting 
Republicans, but a total change that will answer the 
needs and desires of working and poor people. 

Plants down, no help wanted ' 

Springfield, O.— Recently I went to take a competi- 
tive civil service exam for a warehouse stockroom clerk 
for the city Board of Education. There was only one job 
opening and 83 people took the test. 

“Mr. Clean” says we are not headed for a depression. 

I wonder why, seeing as the local paper has all but given 
up employment ads. And when 83 people apply for one 
job it seems like something is wrong. 

It is said that unemployment is about six percent, but 
I can’t believe that because I know that almost every 
plant in town has cut down to one shift. At the Interna- 
tional Harvester truck assembly plant they are only run- 
ning one shift and they stopped the small truck assembly 
line. They are talking about a four-day week for the 
workers unlucky enough to still be working, because they 
are running off trucks at the same rate as a year ago, 
and only using about 60 percent of one shift to do it. 

If Ford doesn’t think there’s a depression on I say let 
him come out here, change his name and try to get a 
job and we’ll see how long before he joins welfare or 
unemployment. 

—Unemployed youth 

Student attacks Kent verdict 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Once again the American judicial 
system has revealed its pro-military position. The eight 
former national guardsmen accused of killing four anti- 
war demonstrators and wounding nine others at Kent 
State University, May 4, 1970, were acquitted. After the 
ruling, these celebrities had the barbaric nerve to throw 
a party and autograph pictures of the Kent State murders. 

The day after the ruling, some of us at school were 
talking about the acquittal. We’re disgusted. That all- 
American trial amazed me. I knew they would get away 
scot-free, but what was so unbelievable was the fact that 
the dead students weren’t even the question. Instead, the 
trial was concerned with whether or not the students’ 
rights were violated. 

How can one sever these two elements? Evidently, in 
this society, to kill someone who wants to talk out on 
something they oppose and the government favors, is not 
to violate their rights. 

This trial had a message to present to anyone who 
wanted to challenge this system again. The message was 
this: No we didn’t violate their rights, they had none to 
violate. And yes, we will do it again if we want. Well, we 
have a message for them too: We read you loud and 
clear, but you’d better back up because we ain’t gonna 
give y*ou a chance to shoot at us again. 

—James Copeland 
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We need workers telling 

by Felix Martin 

We have to take back our heads. We have to be 
able to use our minds as well as our hands. We don’t 
have our minds to decide how we should work to pro- 
duce what people need. It is management that makes 
all of the decisions, and those decisions are always to 
increase production and profits over the previous year. 

GM has taken our heads in its drive for more and 
more production and profits, and they have used auto- 
mation to replace thousands of workers. Ten years ago 
we assembled 34 to 36 jobs per hour. Now we assemble 
50 to 55 jobs per hour with a thousand less workers. 

TOO TIRED TO SLEEP 

Those that are left are forced to become more and 
more a part of the machine. We don’t even feel the 
tiredness and pain of being overworked. By the time 
we get home, we are too tired and our body aches so 
we can’t go to sleep. If we do get to sleep, it is only 
a few hours until it is time to go back to work. Our life 
becomes eat, work and sleep. 

How can we keep on existing under these conditions? 
With prices going up and lip, will workers be able to 
eat? What other than war and depression has the 
capitalist system given workers? 

The only times in all history when real progress has 
occurred is when working people moved to take back 
their heads. This happened during the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 when the workers organized in Paris. But 
then capitalism took our heads after we got rid of 
feudalism. During the Russian Revolution, workers tried 
to build socialism, but state capitalism took their heads, 
too. 

In the U.S., during the sit-down strikes of 1936-37, 
workers took GM and helped build the CIO. The first 
contract with GM was signed on March 12, 1937. There 
were 170 sit-downs in GM’s plants between March and 
June, 1937. Neither John L. Lewis nor the radical lead- 

Forced overtime at NY airport 

New York, N.Y. — At Overseas National Airways 
(ONA), an air cargo and charter company, we have 
been working six to 16 hours overtime a week since 
June. The reason is that whenever someone leaves, the 
company has not hired a replacement. 

In my department section there were ten people 
working; now it’s only five. And since no new people 
were hired, we must work twice as hard. The same 
situation exists in the other sections and departments. 

We went to the union and our representative told 
us not to complain. He said, “You know things are bad 
out there, and if you lose your job where are you going 
to go?” Is this what we have a union for? 

The company also wants to make you work on holi- 
days. They have even been trying to do us out of our 
vacation time. 

I have been refusing to work the overtime. Even 
when you get time and a half or double time, after they 
take out all the taxes, you only get a few dollars more 
than your regular check. I’d rather stay home and have 
some time for myself. 

What I can’t understand is, with so many people 
looking for Work, why ONA can’t hire some new people 
to replace those who have gone? 

— ONA worker 


their hauls what to do' 

ers .a spea„ i„r or control the workers. The workers 
acted on their own to settle grievances that arose on 
the line. 

GRIEVANCES DISAPPEAR 

The labor bureaucrats within the CIO took our heads 
after we took GM. The union agreed to deal with man- 
agement through plant committees, and they became the 
agency that substituted itself for the workers’ actions. 
Now workers write their grievances with their commit- 
teemen, argue about them with the foremen, then the 
first thing they know, in many instances the grievance 
disappears. 

Revolutionary philosophy is based on the activity of 
working people taking back their heads. That is what 
Marxism is all about — each person being a whole per- 
son, with a mind to think, telling their two hands what 
to do. Marxism is not established Communism in Russia 
or China. The workers there have to take back their 
own heads, just as we must do in the U.S. We have to 
begin taking back our heads here at GM. 

Uniroyal: speedup, layoff 

Detroit, Mich. — At Uniroyal we don’t have anything 
to look forward to. How can anyone face 20 or 30 years 
in a place like that? 

I don’t mind working if I have something to work 
for, but what am I going to look forward to — the same 
green color walls, the same job, the same supervisor 
every day? They have prejudiced supervisors there. 
They won’t admit it, but if you give them a lie detector 
test, they would flunk. 

We don’t have anything there, no cost of living, no 
dental plan. What are the union representatives doing? 
They say, “Hey, you vote for me and I’ll do this for 
you.” Then they do nothing. 

The last few weeks before they laid me off, the 
speed up was real bad. Now they say they are going 
to take my department down to Alabama. They will 
have to pay to ship the tires back up here, because this 
is where the trucks are made. They say they can get 
more tires per person there, but when they speed up, 
they get fewer tires. In one department, the foreman said 
they get five good ones out of every 20. 

— Black worker, Uniroyal 
# * * 

Just before Thanksgiving, Uniroyal laid off every- 
body with seniority back to Dec. 1969, which is just about 
one fourth of the plant and practically all the younger 
people. 

The company really knows how to move a deal, 
since now they don’t have to pay us any vacation pay 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas. 

Nobody knows when we’ll get back in there, or what 
it will be like when we do. Our committeeman said he 
didn’t know, but that if some of us newer people are 
lucky, we may get back in by next June. 

There are rumors that when we get back, the whole 
plant will be changed over just to radial tires. We know 
that if they get newer machines in, the work will be even 
faster than it was before. 

— Laid off worker 
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Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — It seems like before every holiday 
the company tries to fire as many people as possible. 
Before the Thanksgiving holiday there was a lot of 
harassment on the floor. Yqu had to be careful to do 
everything by the book. 

Compared to other plants that are shut down, Fleet- 
wood or Cadillac is the place to be, because we haven’t 
been laid off. But I’ve heard that everybody with less 
than 90 days will be laid off to save the company their 
holiday pay, even though they are working us nine or 
more hours a day now, and Saturdays too. 

The only time the union gets concerned about prob- 
lems on the job is when somebody gets fired. And we 
know the company fires people for every little thing 
where they almost automatically get reinstated. If the 
union was serious about supporting workers, they would 
see that the grievance process didn’t stretch out so long. 

If there was too much work piled onto a job, we 
ought to have a way to take that work off as quickly as 
possible. Now, a worker may be fired before the job is 
settled because his body may not allow him to do the 
job that long. 


We need good committeemen and good zone men. 
They need to walk around, talk to workers and know 
the way jobs are set up before somebody puts in a call 
for them. The committeeman on second shift also needs 
to keep in touch with the committeeman on days as much 
as possible to make sure jobs are set up the same on 
both shifts. 


— Fleetwood worker, second shift 


The General Motors Assembly Division (GMAD) is 
taking over management of the Fleetwood Plant. That’s 
the division that is supposed to come in and make a plant 
more efficient and productive. They have started with 
supervision, and have already cut back there. If one 
foreman had supervised 32 workers, now he is in charge 
of 50. When GMAD goes to work on production jobs, 
they may really try to have us running around here. That 
is when the fight will start. 

—Fleetwood worker, day shift 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — This truck plant is working while 
Chrysler’s auto assembly plants are shut down till Jan- 
uary. There has been nothing in the papers about layoffs 
here either. But they have been laying off. First they 
seemed to be picking off the young new-hires who hadn’t 
worked anywhere before. These workers couldn’t even 
draw unemployment on Chrysler. 

The day before Thanksgiving the company laid off 
a number of seniority workers and the rest of the new- 
hires. The word is out that the company will soon shut 
down the light line entirely and push 50 percent more 
production out of the medium line. 

One worker figured out that a new-hire pays over $50 
in union dues and initiation fees and still doesn’t have 
union representation on the job. But seniority workers 
pay $11 or $12 or more a month and don’t have union 
representation either. Just try to call the steward for a 
problem on the job and see if he comps. Workers have 
even been taken to labor relations to be fired and the 
steward wouldn’t come with them. 

— Dodge Truck worker 



LINE 


Latest Chrysler 
shutdown has 
long history 


by John Allison 


The Chrysler Corporation, by shutting down all 
its auto assembly plants across the country except 
one between Thanksgiving and New Years, is 
showing the true nature of capitalism. We will 
now set the stage for Chrysler’s recent behavior. 

Go back in time about three years. Chrysler then 
was complaining about absenteeism. Every plant was on 
unlimited overtime. Would you believe that the Jeffer- 
son Plant was working overtime even when Chrysler 
released to the press that there was no future for the 
Jefferson Plant? 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 

Before we were over the shock of this surprise, 
Chrysler again revealed they were laying off large 
numbers of workers in Detroit and across the nation 
before Christmas. Peace on Earth and good will toward 
men. 

Capitalists care not for men or women. Chrysler 
office workers and staff are largerly made up of women. 
They were laid off in great numbers, too. 

Douglas Fraser and Mayor Coleman Young, repre- 
senting the UAW and the City of Detroit, met with 
Chrysler board chairman Lynn Townsend to discuss 
the problem of the workers at Jefferson and other work- 
ers in Detroit. The same thing happened in 1966, when 
Local 490 officers met with Governor Romney and 
Townsend about the closing of the Highland Park plant 
which is now in Perrysburg, Ohio. 

We were informed we had nothing to fear but fear 
itself. We got the snake bite and the union got the 
shaft. Packard, Hudson, Highland Park and now Jeffer- 
son — we will never stop learning that the capitalist 
class is only out for its own kind. 

SAME AT GM AND FORD 

Chrysler is not alone in the shannanigans it is pull- 
ing at the expense of the workers and their families. As 
everyone knows, the layoffs have also hit Ford and 
GM. But all of the corporations are pressed from the 
same mold. All they want is profits from workers’ labor. 

They get this by speeding up workers in the plants 
when cars are selling— and when the cars don’t sell, 
workers are thrown on the unemployment scrap heap. 

It’s long past time for the working class to start 
looking out for its own kind by changing this whole rat 
race completely around to serve them and the majority 
of the people in this country. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

as you cannot admit to yourself, not me, that you were 
wrong, then you haven’t learned anything. 

“Another thing, Doug Fraser, our UAW big man, is 
going around yelling that it was bad management on the 
part of Chrysler that has caused them to close down their 
plants and has caused them to have so many unsold cars. 
But what the hell was their position when workers were 
yelling all over this country against overtime? 

“After so much pressure from workers, the union 
finally came out with a gimmick that after so many 
hours, six days a week, a worker could refuse every third 
Saturday. This didn’t mean a damn thing in our fight 
against overtime. If we had not been forced to work all 
that overtime, the company would not have all those cars 
on hand.” 

RACIAL DIVISIONS APPEAR 

Another worker was saying that the mass layoffs 
in auto have caused some distinctions between white and 
Black workers that are left in the plants. It reminded 
him of what his father said happened to his uncle in 
Chicago who had been working for Kraft Co. for many 
years. A white woman came in asking the manager to 
please give her husband a job. She was overheard telling 
the manager that he could give her husband that Black 
man’s job. In a few days, management began riding his 
uncle for no apparent reason, until his uncle blew up 
and attempted to hit the manager. He was fired and the 
next week the white woman’s husband had his job. 

He said, “Quite a number of Black workers have 
gotten into the skilled trades over the past five or six 
years. Many have white millwright workers as their 
helpers. But now some are not cooperating with them as 
they did before the layoffs. Some Black workers believe 
that some of the white workers are playing the same 
role that white woman played in the ’30s in order to get 
Black skilled tradesmen fired to be replaced by whites.” 

He said, “We do not have definite proof of this as 
yet, but it is our suspicion. We know we should be united, 
but this is what the current situation has brought on us.” 
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GALLOPING UNEMPLOYMENT 

Ford has a better idea. First, forced 
overtime. Now forced layoffs. It’s use- 
ful to remember 'history. Back in 1914 
Ford’s $5 a day was heralded in to 
justify exploitation of labor and was im- 
plemented to combat labor insurrection 
stirred up by the IWW in the Highland 
Park plant. In the 30s and 40s the sit- 
downs exploded into the UAW. And now 
here we are in 1974 and labor is still 
stirring. The more layoffs, the more we 
are thinking. Power to the producers! 

Ford Rouge Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The story finally leaked out about 
how some of the white-collar workers at 
Ford Motor Company’s super secret de- 
sign center and body engineering divi- 
sion in Dearborn reacted to losing their 
jobs recently. Some of them kicked in 
quarter panels on exotic sheet-metal 
prototypes, poured ink over seat covers 
and stole expensive tools. Ford spokes- 
men keep denying any vandalism hap- 
pened, but it was verified hy one Ford 
executive. 

Observer 

Detroit 

* # * 

What is being called “grassroots un- 
employment statistics” are beginning to 
show considerably more non-whites are 
out of work than official government fig- 
ures indicate. The Midwest correspond- 
ent for “Race Relations Reporter” re- 
ports, for example, that Black officials 
in Chicago claim no less than 65 percent 
unemployment among some non-white 
workers on the city’s westside. The of- 
ficial government figures don’t include 
the people called “discouraged workers” 
who have let their names be dropped 
from state and federal labor roles. These 
people have been in a Depression for 
years, but Ford is still playing games 
with whether we are in a Recession or 
not! 

Disgusted 

Chicago 

* # * 

After they gave us our three-day not- 
ice, nobody felt much like building tires, 
especially the last day. People just sat 
around and talked. 

Workers that don’t get SUB-pay are in 
had shape. There were a lot of new hires 
this past year. 

And no one knows what’s going to hap- 
pen or how much worse all of this is 
going to get, but it looks bad. The last 
time there were this many people out of 
work all over the place, they got us into 
a war. I hope that doesn’t happen again, 
but I wonder sometimes. 

Rubber Worker 
Detroit 

... sjs % :js 

Last week I was talking to my uncle 
who works in a food warehouse. He told 
me that he wasn’t really worried about 
his job, even with this rotten recession, 
because he figures that “People have to 
eat, don’t they? We’ll be the last ones 
out on the streets.” But then, a few days 
later, about 200 bakers and supporters 
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from the Hartford area demonstrated at 
the state capital to protest the fact that 
high sugar prices had forced several 
Connecticut bakeries to close and lay 
off about 150 bakers. 

Obviously the capitalists don’t agree 
with my uncle that people have to eat. 
And yet, if they can’t even keep the 
bakers making bread, how come prac- 
tically the only place in Hartford that is 
hiring now is the Colt’s Firearms Corp., 
the company which makes the M-16 rifle 
for the U.S. Army? (Though it makes 
sense that the more workers who are 
out on the streets unemployed, the more 
guns the capitalists are going to need 
to keep them down.) 

I wonder what Gerry Ford is going to 
say now? “Let them eat bullets?” 

Liam Ryan 
Hartford, Conn. 

* * * 

The radicals will be moving in fast 
to take advantage of the new unemploy- 
ment. First the workers are exploited 
in the plant by the company, and then 
they’re exploited by the Communists 
when they’re laid off. I strongly believe 
that if it weren’t for the radicals, the 
workers would have done a great deal 
to get rid of capitalism by now. 

Retired Auto Worker 
Detroit 

AND STAMPEDING INFLATION 

While Ford is in the White House pre- 
tending to be the President and play- 
ing with his WIN button, the country is 
sliding into major Depression. In the 
face of stampeding inflation and gallop- 
ing unemployment, Ford tells us to buy 
less and save more, and the economic 
experts claim there is too great a de- 
mand for goods and that is what has 
caused inflation. One such genius recent- 
ly proposed to cut inflation by cutting 
people’s incomes so they can’t buy so 
much. I wonder if he has looked at the 
storage yards in the car. plants or the 
long lines at the unemployment offices. 

Black Activist 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

Over 700 National Farmers Union mem- 
bers showed up to voice their protests 
over the current trend in the beef in- 
dustry at a demonstration here in No- 
vember. There was a similar action in 
Regina, Saskatchewan by NFU members 
which also attracted over 700. 

Walter Miller, vice president of the 
NFU, speaking to the Minister of Agri- 
culture for Ontario, called for the estab- 
lishment of a National Beef Marketing 
Board to deal with the situation. Miller 
also said, “It’s a national disgrace that 
in a time of food shortage throughout 
the world, with millions starving and 
on the verge of starving, farmers in 
Quebec and the U.S. are slaughtering 
beef cattle.” The NFU could never con- 
done or support such actions. 

It is useless, however, to present briefs 
to the government. They just receive 
them gracefully and file them away. 
Tractor demonstrations have been suc- 
cessful in the past and there are other 
tactics which would be more effective 
in moving the government. If you have 
to fight you might as well choose the 
time and place for the contest. 

NFU Supporter 
Toronto 

* * * 

About 750 people braved raw winds 
to attend a rally at Civic Center as part 
of the National Movement to Fight The 
High Cost of Living. It proved a de- 
pressing and futile effort. 

The speakers called for: “Cutting the 
military budget in half; ending all aid 
to foreign dictatorships; ending tax loop- 
holes for corporations; demanding the 
burden of inflation be put on the shoul- 
ders of big business; rolling back prices 
on food and all necessities; controlling 
prices and profits; taxing profits not 
people”. 

None were meaningful solutions to 
the perpetual problems of inflation, un- 
employment, racism and sexism; they 


were only calls for another band-aid on 
the cancer of capitalism. 

Long Time Demonstrator 
San Francisco 

BUSING 

Something that didn’t get covered at 
all on national news is the fact that in 
Springfield, Mass., the second largest 
city in the state, there was also a court- 
ordered busing plan, and the racists 
there tried to oppose it, too. But the 
same day that thousands turned out in 
Boston, the demonstration completely 
fizzled in Springfield. Since then the bus- 
ing has been carried on there with no 
problems. 

Observpr 

Massachusetts 

• 

WAR AND PEACE 

The Amnesty group here is very small, 
and there are different opinions on how 
to combat Ford’s so-called amnesty plap. 
Should we sit comfortably in Canada and 
simply refuse to recognize Ford’s plan, 
or should we return to the U.S., refu$e 
alternative slave-labor service and fight 
the issue in the streets and the courts? 
Many have too much invested in their 
lives in Canada to go back short of a 
genuine amnesty, and a de facto admis- 
sion that we committed no crime in 
fighting a criminal war. The truth is 
that the U.S. government can’t grant 
real amnesty before they really end the 
war. And that day is certainly not near 
at hand. 

War Resistor 
Quebec 

fc * * | 

The Filipino soldiers who served with 
the U.S. Army in World War II, after 
26 years of struggling for their rights, 
last week were told that a special three 
Judge Federal Court had ruled they were 
not entiled to G.I. benefits. The decision 
affects 250,000 veterans and their de- 
pendants. 

On April 26, 1941, President Roosevelt 
called all existing military in the Phil- 
ippines into the service of the U. S. 
Armed Forces, and thousands fought, 
died and were wounded in the battles of 
Bataan, Corregidor and other sectors. 

Considering that since 1945 the U.S. 
Government has sent 2 J /3 billions of dol- 
lars in military and economic aid to prop 
up Philippine dictatorships, and that 59 
percent of our tax dollars annually goes 
for military expenditures and paying for 
past wars, (with only 6 percent alloted 
for G.I. Benefits), it will come as no sur- 
prise to U.S. Veterans of World War II, 
the Korean War and the Vietnam War, 
that these same judges also claimed that: 
“Even U.S. citizens and residents have 
no constituional or fundamental right to 
receive Veteran’s benefits.” 

Fighting Mad Veteran’s Wife 
San Francisco 

• 

REVOLUTIONARY FEMINISM 

I’m disgusted with Jane Alpert. Not 
only does she denounce her boy friend 
who died at Attica and is unable to de- 
fend himself, not only does she say she 
will not mourn the 42 “male chauvinists” 
who were murdered at Attica, but she 
doesn’t even take responsibility for her 
own actions. She claims that she was 
“dragged along with” Melville because 
she was scared he would “leave me if I 
backed out.” Her mistake was not in 
“following her man” but in following 
him because she did not have her own 
philosophy so that she ended up prac- 
ticing the same terrorist tactics of bomb- 
ing and substituting yourself for the 
revolution that was Melville’s politics. 

As proof of her rehabilitation she says 
that she “has spent the last four years 
making a slow shift from political revo- 
lutionary to radical feminist” as if be- 
ing a radical feminist means you are not 
a revolutionary. As a woman who is a 
revolutionary feminist I resent not only 
her separation of the two but the as- 
sumption that revolutionary means ter- 


rorism rather than a revolutionary phil- 
osophy of liberation. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

• 

QUEBEC LABOR 

The Bourassa gang has finally decided 
to intervene at United Aircraft. The 
union has been on strike there for nearly 
a year, but U.S.-owned UA is not inter- 
ested in settling the strike. 

United Aircraft received many millions 
from Bourassa to operate the plant and 
produce certain products in Quebec. 
They are refusing to approve the union 
dues check-off system usually used in 
Quebec, and are using this excuse to 
cut Quebec production and transfer it 
back to the U.S. 

Bourassa has been out-hustled by su- 
perior criminals and because they are 
so violently anti-union, they automatical- 
ly supported UA against the union for 
nearly a year. Now they are very em- 
barrassed and have ordered UA and the 
unions to present their cases before the 
National Legislature. The “labor” min- 
ister has called UA’s refusal to accept 
the check-off “disgusting”. The strike 
may be brought to an end, finally — but 
the workers will lose anyway. 

Reader 

Montreal 

• 

LIFE IN BRITAIN 

Your piece on the para-military groups 
in Britain in your October issue con- 
fused two lots which it is important to 
keep separate. Walker is an orthodox 
right-winger who has gathered support 
in the traditional founts of Tory power 
and overlaps with the various fascist 
factions. Sterling is quite a different 
kettle of fish. He is far from the normal 
blimp, founded a multi-racial group in 
Rhodesia which was highly thought of in 
the Labor Party and even for a time in 
the Communist-Party-anti-imperialist cir- 
cles. He is ultimately more dangerous, 
as he is liable to attract people to his 
armed anti-working class stance that 
would be repelled by the normal right- 
wing supporters of Walker. 

One must admit that Walker is a very 
real (nearly immediate) threat. He is 
rumored to have more arms than the 
IRA, and the type of training his volun- 
teers are undergoing does not suggest 
he has in mind fighting unarmed strik- 
ers. 

If one notes that there are a prolifera- 
tion of petit-bourgeois organizations be- 
ing founded, coupled with militancy 
among farmers and others who are nor- 
mally fairly inactive Tories, the paral- 
lels start to get closer than is com- 
fortable. 

Laurens Otter 
England 

* £ # 

The Labor Party and the Trades Union 
Congress leaders are pretending that 
there exists a “social contract”. Many 
thousands of workers, particularly in 
Scotland, have been involved in unof- 
ficial strikes. Most of them are members 
of the trade union over which Jack 
Jones, supporter of the so-called con- 
tract, stands out as the boss. 

The top leaders of the Labour move- 
ment here are in a state of disarray. 
It is now we are to see the seriousness 
of the crimes committed by those self- 
appointed guardians of Marxist theory. 
The forces making for real change are 
seriously weakened. The tactical plans 
of the French and Italian Communist 
Parties are not working out, but the 
new groups formed in Europe are not 
going to disappear just because they are 
not liked by the politically bankrupt 
Communist leaders. The question is to 
what extent have these groups made a 
complete break with the rubbish that has 
been made to appear as inseparate from 


Marxist theory? 

Harry McShane 


Glasgow 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: From the paper on Hegel’s “Abso- 
lute Idea As New Beginning,” which Raya Dunayevskaya 
delivered to the Hegel Society of America conference at 
Georgetown University, on Nov. 8 we’ve excerpted the 
section on the relationship of the movement from prac- 
tice to philosophy. It is a critique of philosophers, in- 
cluding those who consider themselves Marxists, spe- 
cifically Theodor Adorno and his philosophic legacy, 
Negative Dialectics (Seabury Press, New York, $17.50), 
in contrast to the Czech philosopher, Karel Kosik’s 
The Dialectic of the Concrete.) 

* * * 

HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES never were a series of 
ascending ivory towers. Revolutionary transformation is 
immanent in the very form of thought. As we saw from 
the Absolute Idea chapter, the unifying force was free 
creative power. By the time we reach the mediated 
final result, Absolute Mind— the absolute negativity that 
was the moving force in Logic, in Nature, in Geist where 
we saw them as concrete stages of human freedom— 
there no longer is any difference between theory and 
practice: This is why our age, which has been witness to 
a movement from practice for two long decades (ever 
since the death of Stalin lifted the incubus from the 
heads of the masses in East Europe), can best under- 
stand Hegel’s Absolutes. 

To. this writer, Hegel’s genius is lodged, precisely, in 
the fact that his “voyage of discovery” becomes one 
endless process of discovery for us, and the us includes 
both Marx’s new continent of thought of materialistic 
dialectics, and Hegel scholars, and the movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory once its spon- 
taneity discovered the power of thought along with its 
physical might. 

Thi? writer has followed very closely this movement 
of revolt ever since June 17, 1953, and saw in it a quest 
for universality because she had already discerned in the 
dialectic movement of the three final syllogisms in Ab- 
solute Mind a new point of departure in the Idea and 
in the movement from practice. 

$ # * 

THIS MOVEMENT FROM practice hardly had the 
ear of contemporary Hegelians, “orthodox” or Marxist, 
as witness the erudite -and Left late director of the fam- 
ous Frankfurt School, Theodor Adorno, whose very 
reason for being, for thinking, for acting was Dialectics, 
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DIALECTICS OF 

that is to say, for negation of what is. He entitled the 
summation of his life’s thought which he certainly con- 
sidered his intellectual legacy, Negative Dialectics. This 
however, has little to do with dialectics of negativity, 
least with concept of Subject, with which Hegel distin- 
guished his philosophy from that of all other philosophers 
who left the search for truth at Substance only. As “con- 
cretized” by Marx for proletarian class, Subject is 
supposed to have been accepted also by Adorno, but, 
again, he keeps his distance and originality locked into 
what he calls Negative Dialectics. 

From the very start of the Preface of his work, 
Adorno informs us that the positive in the negative, 
“the negation of the negation,” is the enemy: “This 
book seeks to free dialectics from such affirmative traits 
without reducing its determinacy.” (p. xix) The “the- 
oretical inadequacies of Hegel and Marx”* revolve 
around what he sees as the all-encompassing evil, the 
concept, that “subsuming cover,” its “autarchy.” 

% * ® 

NATURALLY ADORNO ALSO keeps his distance 
from “positivists” and the vulgarisms of the knighted 
Karl Popper of the infamous “Hegel and fascism” 
school. Nevertheless, Adorno very nearly out of nowhere 
intimates some sort of kinship between it and absolute 
negativity. “Genocide is the absolute integration . . . 
Auschwitz confirmed the philosopheme of pure identity 
as death . . . Absolute negativity is in plain sight and has 
ceased to surprise anyone.” (p. 362) 

By “nearly out of nowhere” I naturally do not mean 
Auschwitz wasn’t the reality of fascism, nor do I mean 
only the suddenness and shock of introducing the sub- 
ject matter in the climax to the book, “Meditations on 

^Contrast Adorno’s accusation of “conceptual fetish- 
ism” against Marx’s famous “Fetishism of Commodi- 
ties” as “truly a piece from the heritage of classic Ger- 
man philosophy” (pp. 189-90) to Karel Kosik’s analysis 
of the very same section: “it can be characterized in 
Hegelian terms as the unity of being and non-being, of 
distinction and similarity,' of identity and non-identity. 

All further determinations are richer definitions or 
characterizations of this ‘absolute’ of capitalist society. 
The dialectic of interpretation or of exegesis cannot 
eclipse the central problem: how does science reach 
the necessary beginning of the exposition . . . The dia- 
lectic is not a method of reduction, but the method of 
spiritual and intellectual reproduction of reality.” (Trans- 
lation in TELOS Fall, 1968). See also Ch. 2, “Marx’s 
Historical Materialism” esp. pp. 76-94 in Philosophy and 
Revolution. 
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Metaphysics”. Rather I mean it is “wrong,” that is to 
say totally illogical, nan-dialectical, from his own point of 
view of an adult lifetime devoted to fighting fascist “ide- 
ology” as the very opposite of Hegelian dialectics, its 
very death in Nazi Germany. Perhaps a better word 
than “wrong” would be Adorno’s own swearword: 
“naive.” * 

I mean that, as late as 1957, in Aspects of the Hegel- 
ian Dialectic, Adorno was almost defending even subject- 
object identity: “Subject-object cannot be dismissed as 
mere extravagance of logical absolutism ... in seeing 
through the latter as mere subjectivity, we have already 
passed beyond the speculative idealism . . . cognition, 
if it is genuine, and more than simple duplication of the 
subjective, must be the subject’s objectivity.” And indeed 
in Negative Dialectics he reiterates the same truth when 
he writes that, despite the fact that Hegel “deifies” sub- 
jectivity, “he accomplishes the opposite as well, as in- 
sight into the subject as a self-manifesting objectivity.” 
(p. 350) 

* # * 

WHY, THEN, the vulgar reduction of absolute nega- 
tivity? Therein is the real tragedy of Adorno (and the 
Frankfurt School): the inescapable one-dimensionality 
of thought once one “gives up” subject; once one does 
not listen to the voices from below — and they certainly 
were loud and clear and demanding in that decade of 
the mid-1950s to the mid-1960s; once one returns to the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Close contract vote shows miners want control over working conditions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
business and war industry profits skyrocketed. 

By tweaking the government’s wage stranglehold, the 
miners paved the way for all of the working class in 
America to win wage increases that helped them keep 
pace with rising living costs. 

The miners’ battles inspired the rest of American 
labor, which erupted in a near general strike in 1947. 
This action challeng'd capitalist control of industry, and 
Congress immediately responded with the slave-labor 
Taft-Hartley act. This law required every union in the 
U.S. to register with the government, and also empowered 
the President of the U.S. to break any strike he consid- 
ered to be against the “national interest” by requesting 
a court injunction ordering strikers to return to work for 
an 80-day “cooling off” period. 

Lewis and the miners called on the nation’s labor 
leaders to refuse to register their unions, which would 
have united the working class against this vicious anti- 
labor legislation and nullified the effect of the law. Al- 
though nationwide mass rank-and-file protest meetings 
were held opposing the law, the so-called labor leaders 
demonstrated how far behind their own ranks they were 
and promptly registered their unions. 


Then came 1949, the year of the continuous miner. 
Unfortunately for the coal miners, Lewis supported this 
“technological progress.” In return for his cooperation, 
Lewis demanded increased wages for miners and more 
money for the Health and Welfare Fund when the con- 
tract expired in 1949. 

Unlike Lewis, the miners knew that the continuous 
miner meant speed-up and more dangerous conditions for 
them, and they meant to show the operators their oppo- 
sition to this kind of oppression. 

However, the miners could get no aid from the union 
because of the Taft-Hartley injunction, and by the end 
of the year were in destitute circumstances. They lost 
cars, homes, furniture; their children had no food or 
clothing and could not go to school in the bitter cold of 
winter; many died from hunger and malnutrition. 

While the UMW could not help them, the miners 
knew that workers in other unions were eager to provide 
aid. So the miners set up a box number in a post office, 
and sent out strikers throughout the East and Midwest 
to appeal for aid. From steel, rubber, auto, meat packer 
and municipal worker unions, funds amounting to thous- 
sands of dollars began to pour into the post office mail 
box. 


This display of labor solidarity defeated the govern- 
ment and the coal operators— they could not starve the’ 
miners and their families into submission; they could not 
break the fighting spirit of the coal miners. After nine 
long and bitter months of striking, the operators signed 
the contract in March of 1950. 

ANSWER WILL DETERMINE FUTURE 

But what the workers did in the course of that strike 
goes beyond anything that had ever occurred before. Up 
ito that time, the workers had fought to gain greater fruits 
for their labor. The coal miners, faced with the threat 
of the automated continuous miner, transformed the battle 
into something enormously greater that demands an an- 
swer today more urgently than when it was posed 25 
years ago. it is more urgent today because the crisis 
economically, politically and philosophically has literally 
reached the point where the answer will determine the 
future course of civilization. 

What the miners were demanding was an end to the 
division between physical and mental labor as it exists 
under capitalism, a division which has resulted in auto- 
mated production which dehumanizes the workers that 
have jobs, throws millions out of work, and creates a 
worldwide crisis that can only be solved by another war. 

The alternative is to carry through what the miners 
set in motion in 1949— the attempt to determine their own 
conditions of labor that would unite rather than divide 
physical and mental labor. It is a movement that all of 
the working class is involved in now, because all are en- 
gaged in the battle against automation as it is organized 
under a capitalist system that is in international ruins 
and cannot now provide the basic requirement of any eco- 
nomic system— a means of making a living for the people. 

SYSTEM FAILING ENTIRE NATION 

This is seen in the headlines of every newspaper 
reporting state and government figures of the skyrocket- 
ing increases in unemployment in almost every industry. 
Data from the national government officially puts the 
unemployment rate nationally at 6.6 percent with nearly 
six million out of jobs. But as all reports indicate, this 
figure reflects the situation at the middle of November- 
before well over 200,000 more were laid off in the auto 
industry, including both auto workers and workers among 
the suppliers for auto production. 

Since auto accounts for a tremendous amount of 
production— steel, copper, aluminum, glass, rubber, coal, 
iron, fabrics and plastics— these industries have experi- 
enced cutbacks resulting in massive lay offs of workers. 
The total amount simply is not known, and with the slow- 
ness of the reporting procedures set up by the U. S. gov- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Repression grows in Argentina and Uruguay 


Montevideo, Uruguay — Who is the Argentine 
Anti-Communist Alliance (A.A.A.)? It is an organ- 
ization created by the C.I.A. Here in Uruguay we 
have a new U. S. Ambassador, Mr. Siracusa. He 
was in Bolivia while there was the take-over 
against Torres. He was in Argentina during 
Peron’s first presidency. He came here shortly 
before .our take-over and was here during the 
take-over by the military in Chile. I strongly think 
that one of his missions is to destroy the move- 
ment in Argentina. 

The members of the A.A.A. are militarists and police- 
men, and their function is to kill or eliminate anybody 
that does something about consciousness raising. Until 
now they have generally threatened or killed professors, 
teachers or workers’ leaders. 

They go around Argentina doing all they want with 
police and secret government approval. Since Peron’s 
arrival, and more so since his death, Argentina has turned 
to the right. There has been an increase in repression. 
The life of the A.A.A. is a clear example of this. 

The popular movement in Buenos Aires and in the 
other parts of the country is strong, but divided. The 
leaders of the workers’ movement are not the ones who 
necessarily represent the needs and wishes of the working 
class. The working class is now trying to cut their 
influence down. 

As to the popular movement, there is one thing that 
concerns all of us: the majority of the well-prepared 
revolutionaries from Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, Chile and 
Uruguay are now living in Argentina. This creates the 
necessity of the ruling class and the imperialists’ being 
more repressive, even staging a take-over. Also, strong 
ideological discussion concerning the revolutionary move- 
ment in Latin America is taking place there. 

Concerning the latter, I have information that the 
A.A.A. has done something. Every day, Uruguayan revo- 
lutionaries are disappearing within Argentina. When the 


Los Angeles, Cal. — It is a well known fact that 
numerous Mexican citizens cross the border info 
the U. S. illegally every year. According to a re- 
cent newspaper article, Attorney General William 
Saxbe estimated the number of illegal immigrants 
residing in the U. S. to be as high as 12 million. 

Many Americans, like Saxbe, view the immigrants as 
foreign parasites who quickly join the welfare rolls or 
find jobs “that American citizens should have.” 

Harassments by police and Immigration Service offi- 
cials — called “La Migra” by Chicanos— occur every day 
in one barrio or another. People are often stopped on 
the streets and questioned about their citizenship status. 
The “Migra’s” style of questioning is usually aggressive 
and abusive, making a person feel like a criminal. 

“La Migra” often detains and deports people who are 
legal citizens of the U. S. In my neighborhood two years 
ago, a young man who was born in the U. S. was arrested 
and deported because he couldn’t speak English. Immi- 
gration agents asked for identification papers, and then 
arrested him when he didn’t present any. The young 
man’s mother appeared on both Spanish and English 


Land or Death: The Peasant Struggle in Peru, by Hugo 
Blanco, Pathfinder Press (1972) 178 pp., $2.45 

The armed guerrilla as in Cuba and the popular front 
as in Chile seemingly have been the two poles for trans- 
forming Latin American society from its condition of 
under-development under native and U. S. domination. 
But the 15 years since the Cuban Revolution have seen 
the crushing and isolation of the guerrilla forces on the 
continent, while the Popular Unity of Chile has been put 
under the heel of the fascist generals. 

Hugo Blanco, a leader of the Quechua peasant strug- 
gle in the Chaupimayo area of Peru in the early 1960s, 
and a Trotskyist, puts forth what he feels is a third pole. 
He counterposes the mass base of the peasant movement, 
their spontaneous activity and their willingness to engage 
in guerrilla activities when necessary, to the reformism 
of the Communist Party and to those who see the guerrilla 
as the only subject of revolution. 

Blanco writes poetically as he relates the activity of 
peasant struggle, of individual peasant fighters: in mass 
demonstrations, in land seizures, in learning to put out 
their own leaflets, in a variety of spontaneous actions. 
He is indigenous to the peasant movement and is an un- 
compromising revolutionary who is not fooled by the 
“left” junta in Peru. He has an appreciation of the crea- 
tive self-activity of the peasantry. 

And yet the definitive test for a revolutionary— the 
reorganization of thought and thus action based upon the 
upsurge of the historic moment — has not been met by 
Hugo Blanco. For behind this creative upsurge of the 
Indian peasant that Blanco is part of lies “the party.” 


I Silk screen reproductions of “Solidaridad” 
(above, col. 2) are available on cards or letter 
heads, 10 for $1, from: News & Letters, PO Box 
| 291, Hartford, Conn. 06101. 


family tries to find out where they are and goes to the 
police, they say they didn’t arrest them and therefore 
don’t know where they are. The A.A.A.’s role in these 
disappearances has to be known by everybody and pub- 
lished as much as possible, because publicity is almost 
our only tool left to save at least the ones that are still 
alive. 

In Uruguay, the only union left — the construction 
workers’ union (SUNCA)— has been made illegal because 
of a big strike they had lasting 24 hours. Their leaders 
are now underground. Yesterday at nine o’clock, every- 
body was supposed to turn their lights off in their house 
as a protest. From what I heard it was pretty good. 

—Maria 

SOLIDARIDAD 



language television to explain the situation before her son 
was eventually returned. 

The most devastating experience for the immigrant is 
the raid— a common occurrence in my neighborhood. 

One particular incident took place during the massive 
immigration sweep of June, 1973. I saw several car-loads 
of Immigration agents stop at an apartment building, 
rush into an apartment, and within minutes, whisk away 
about seven persons. I can understand the terror many 
people feel after witnessing the Gestapo-like tactics of 
that raid. 

Most illegal immigrants have come to the barrio to 
find work, and in many cases, they send money to rela- 
tives still in Mexico. These people are open to all kinds of 
exploitation by employers. 

The desire of Mexicans to come into the U. S. pro- 
vides the opportunity for smugglers — known as “Coyotes” 
—to charge them several hundred dollars apiece for the 
“favor” of transporting them in miserable vehicles. 

I personally believe that the so-called “problem” of 
Mexican aliens will never be resolved until the economic 
systems of both the U. S. and Mexico are so transformed 
that there will be no need for existence of an “illegal 
alien.” 


“We were, in a word, the representatives of the party in 
this zone, the conscious factor in the workers’ struggle.” 
(p. 87) In advising a peasant leader, he writes of the 
necessity of dividing the role of peasant union leader 
from political leader: “ ... for the latter there is a rev- 
olutionary vanguard of the workers: the FIR” (Trotskyist 
group in Peru), (p. 113) Such quotes fill the book. 

Why are we once more forced to relive the old 
concept of the vanguard party to lead— a concept born out 
of the falsehood of the backwardness of the masses and 
the necessity to lead them? Doesn’t the Indian struggle 
for freedom in Peru, indeed, the global struggle, demand 
a whole new conception of theory beginning with the 
theory of the vanguard party and a new conception of the 
role of revolutionaries in developing theory to meet the 
mass movement from practice? 

The self-activity of the masses in Peru and worldwide 
in the past two decades must be our take-off point. For 
the revolutionary with a party to lead, no less than for the 
guerrilla absolutist, or the reformist, it has not become so. 

— Eugene Walker 

El Humanismo de Marx en 
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Italian crisis deepens 

Milan, Italy — What is happening in Italy is 
happening everywhere. We are living through a 
particular crisis — the collapse of the automobile 
industry. The U. S. and the other Western gov- 
ernments are interested in Italy’s problems be- 
cause it is a center of NATO in the midst of the 
Mediterranean crisis. No country is willing to let 
Italy be free, be they for NATO or anti-NATO. 

The increase in prices in Italy during the last year 
are around 22 percent, while the price of food has in- 
creased by 40 percent. Prices have increased by 20.2 
percent in Italy, compared to the 11.2 percent in the 
U.S. and the dreadful figure of 637 percent in Chile. 

WORKERS WORRY RULERS 

West Germany would seem to be best off with an 
increase of only 6.9 percent during the year, but is be- 
ginning to have its problems, too. In September, prices 
there increased by 7.3 percent, while unemployment in- 
creased from 29,000 to 557,000 and half the automobile 
workers were put on a half-time week. This is the same 
country that gave Italy a loan in August. 

What frightens the world rulers is that the Italian 
workers are not just accepting what is going on. In 
Turin, a quarter of the population went on strike after 
the auto workers were put on a three day week. A few 
days later a quarter of Milan went on strike because 
of the incredible increase in layoffs there, and almost 
all the high school and university students were also on 
strike. 

The workers hit the worst are those that work in 
small industry, companies with 10 to 500 workers. These 
workers have occupied many of the small factories 
throughout Milan. 

HOW LONG? 

One small factory of 30 workers, right in front of 
my apartment, is a branch of a French-American com- 
pany, Gemey, which has its headquarters in Paris and 
New York. It set itself up under a false name— IDI-PAR, 
— and hired workers that have contracts that are com- 
pletely illegal. The director sent what funds were left 
to a Swiss bank and took off. Because of this, the work- 
ers have no rights to unemployment insurance. 

Since they belong to the chemical union, I asked 
one worker why the union had not intervened. She said 
they didn’t have much faith in their union leaders; in 
fact, they had hardly seen one before they occupied the 
factory last week. 

Milan is full of relatively small factories in the same 
condition. The question is: how long will the situation 
continue. The workers are simply not accepting the inept 
solutions of the “welfare state economists.” 

Wounded Knee jurors unite 
to work for Indiun acquittals 

When the charges against the Indians involved in 
the Wounded Knee rebellion were dropped, national 
publicity gave the impression that Indians facing court 
prosecution were being treated fairly. That simply is not 
true in many places, and jurors of the Wounded Knee 
trials have organized to help other Indians. 

For example, in Custer, S.D., four witnesses saw 
21-year-old Wesley Bad Heart Bull stabbed by Darald 
Schmitz. Wesley’s mother Sarah and the four witnesses 
went to Custer to meet with the prosecuting attorney. 
He would only meet with one, Robert High Eagle, and 
said he would not change the second-degree manslaughter 
charge: “It’s your word” (as an Indian) “against his” 
(as a white man). 

When some Indians came up, the riot police were 
called. Sarah approached and they beat her and dragged 
her away. The picture run in national newspapers 
showed the Indians like they’re attacking these police- 
men, but didn’t show the part with the police dragging 
Sarah away. 

Schmitz was tried during the occupation of Wounded 
Knee and acquitted of second-degree manslaughter, but 
Sarah was charged with arson and riot, because when 
the police overreacted, the whole town blew up. This 
September she was found guilty in State Court and 
sentenced to one to five years. Of the 22 Custer cases, 
six have been tried and convicted. 

This is unlike Wounded Knee trials. Of the 41 tried 
there, all have been acquitted or dismissed in Federal 
Court. Judge Fred Nichols became so disgusted with 
the government’s “case” that he dismissed all charges 
against Russell Means and Dennis Banks. 

We are sure there would have been a jury acquittal, 
because 12 of the 16 jurors formed an organization, 
“Jurors and Others for Reconciliation,” to work for the 
dismissal or acquittal of all charges against American 
Indians. 

To send funds or letters of support, contact: Free 
Sarah Committee, National AIM, Box 3677, St. Paul, 
Minn. 55101. 

— Ojibway woman, Detroit 


For our Detroit readers 

Be sure to listen to Raya Dunayevskaya on radio 
station WDET, 101.9 on your FM dial, speaking on: 

HEGEL, MARX, FANON— AND A 
WORLD IN CRISIS 

Date: Tuesday, Jan. 7 Time: 7:30 p.m. 




La Migra' harasses Chicanos in Los Angeles barrios 


Blanco subordinates peasant movement to vanguard party 
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Academic Black lynchmgs 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

At the 59th Annual Conference of the Association 
for the Study of Afro-American Life and History, Dr. 
Ewart Guinier, chairman of Harvard University’s Afro- 
American Studies Department, accused Harvard of 
“academic lynching of Black students.” 

Dr. Guinier’s blast against this venerable institution 
stems from his experiences with President Derek Bok 
and Dean Henry Rosovsky. Dr. Guinier said: “President 
Bok and his underlings have not the slightest compunc- 
tion about perverting truth and twisting reason and 
sequestering behavior, in order to maintain the oppres- 
sion of Black people ... in fact, the treatment Blacks 
receive at Harvard today parallels their treatment in 
American life ... is no more elevated than that of the 
conservative majority of the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
current occupant of the White House, or the local police 
force.” 

CAMBRIDGE AND SOUTH BOSTON 

Whether Dr. Guinier intended it or not, he has re- 
duced the distance from South Boston and Cambridge 
to absolutely nothing. In South Boston, certain white 
people, given the moral sanction of President Gerald 
Ford, would prevent Black children from receiving 
“quality education” by threats of physical annihilation. 
Just outside of Boston, Harvard University seeks, by 
intellectual absolutism, to deny any intellectual under- 
standing of the role of Black people in American history 
and culture. 

Harvard is not the only university engaged in the 
retrogressive act of curtailing and disciplining their 


Review of Raya Dunayevskaya’s PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION, excervted from THE NEW SOCIALIST, 
July 1974, Denver, Colorado. 

* * • 

NO FIGURE IN the socialist movement has left a 
more ambiguous legacy of success and failure than 
Lenin ... It is precisely a variety of this ambivalent 
attitude toward Lenin, his place in pre-World I social 
democracy and his impact on the Russian Revolution 
and its evolution which marks the most interesting and 
challenging work of -Raya Dunayevskaya and her theory 
of Marxist-Humanism . . . 

She first thoroughly elaborated her views in the late 
fifties in her book Marxism and Freedom and has re- 
cently expanded upon and reiterated them in her new 
book Philosophy and Revolution. Dunayevskaya shows in 
both works how totally and completely the libertarian, 
humanistic spirit dominates throughout all of Marx’s 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

ivory tower and reduces one’s (his) purpose to “the 
purpose of discussing key concepts of philosophic disci- 
plines and centrally intervening in those disciplines 
. . . ” (p. xx). Irresistibly came the next step, the sub- 
stitution of a permanent critique not merely of “absolute 
negativity” but of “permanent revolution.” 

Now, whether the enduring relevance of Hegel has 
stood the test of time because of the devotion and rigor 
of analysis of Hegel scholars, or because from below 
there upsurged a movement for freedom that was fol- 
lowed by new cognition studies, there is no doubt that 
because Absolute Negativity' signifies transformation of 
reality, the dialectic of contradiction and totality of 
crises, the dialectic of liberation, Hegel comes to life 
at critical points of history which Hegel himself char- 
acterized as “birth-time of history.” 

There were Marxist scholars, revolutionary dissi- 
dents, who built on new ground. Where a scholar from 
the West like Maurer was preoccupied with Hegel’s con- 
cept of where to end, the Czechoslovak philosopher, 
Karel Kosik, was preoccupied with where to begin anew. 
Of the East European studies that accompanied the re- 
volts, and revolved around Marx’s Humanism, especially 
Marx’s “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” one of the 
most rigorous studies was Karel Kosik’s The Dialectic 
of the Concrete. 

Nor were these serious studies limited to the “East.” 
As Frantz Fanon saw it, the African struggle for free- 
dom was “not a treatise on the universal, but the untidy 
affirmation of an original idea propounded as an abso- 
lute.” There is no doubt, of course, that once action 
supersedes the subjectivity of purpose, the unity of 
theory and practice is the form of life out of which 
emerge totally new dimensions. To this writer this is 
the “proof” that the ending of Science of Logic is the 
absolute as new beginning, the self-bringing forth of 
liberty. 

* * * 

WHEN PHILOSOPERS LEARN to eschew elitisms, 
then the unity of theory and practice, of absolute as new 
beginning won’t remain abstract desire, or mere will, 
but philosophy become action. In his re-examination of 
Hegel, Professor Findlay was right when he stated 
Hegel’s exegeses “can seem arid and false to those who 
see nothing mysterious and god like in the facts of human 
thought.” But isn’t it equally true that philosophers who 
stand only in terror before revolution not only do not 
“comprehend” it, they cannot fully comprehend revolu- 
tion in thought? And Hegel did revolutionize philosophy. 


Black Studies departments, in the name of academic 
efficiency and scholarship. 

If an analogy could be drawn of this situation, it 
would be akin to what happened during the Reconstruc- 
tion period. At that time, the Black Revolution was left 
incomplete and the reactionary planter class was able 
to reassert its powers. 

BLACK REVOLT OF ’60s 

The tragic result was that racism hung like a pall 
over Black Americans for generations, until in the 1960s 
the masses of Blacks were able to break triumphantly 
through on the issue of civil rights. The historical dy- 
namics of this mass movement changed the very status 
of Black intellectuals by compelling the big white uni- 
versities to set up Black Studies departments and to 
hire Black professors to teach the true role of Black 
people in American history. 

Once again we face a period of reaction. This time 
it is the Nixon-Ford “reconstruction” that would roll back 
the gains which the mass Black revolts achieved. The 
extensiveness of this racism caused elements of the 
“new left” to consider that the near lynching of a Black 
man in South Boston during a school integration protest, 
was “really a protest against big government”! 

Our only hope is for the emergence of a new Black 
mass movement, not from where it began in the 1960s, 
but from a new beginning, one that will forge a unity of 
Blacks, workers, women, oppressed minorities, intellec- 
tuals, students and all others who are necessary to end 
capitalism in America and build toward a society that 
recognizes no one is free, until all are free! 


work and how sterile and meaningless are the attempts 
to divide his work into the periods of the “young Marx” 
vs. the “mature Marx.” ... 

* * » 

AFTER MARX DIED, the socialist movement and 
Marxism flourished— or seemed to — until World War I 
broke out and the phony socialists quickly took cover 
behind a thick blanket of chauvinism. In the face of this 
Gotterdammerung of socialism, Lenin — Dunayevskaya 
claims— broke with his old concepts and was forced to 
search for a new philosophy. He found it in the Hegelian 
Marx and expressed it most notably in his unpublished 
Philosophical Notebooks. 

But Dunayevskaya never stops here to ask the ques- 
tion “Why only Lenin?” Where were Luxemburg, Trot- 
sky, Mehring, Martov, Turati and others at this time? 
Why didn’t these revolutionary socialists also feel the 
pressing need that Lenin did to search for a new philos- 
ophy? . . . 

She does not answer the key question of why for 
nearly 50 years, Hegel was lost to Marxism. For if Marx- 
ism is a theory of liberation generated by the objective 
factors of capitalist development, then it shouldn’t depend 
on one single individual to supply the subjective spark of 
revolutionary dialectics . . . The unstated question that 
logically flows from Dunayevskaya’s interpretation of 
the integration of philosophy and revolution (is) how 
important was Lenin’s Hegelianism in determining his 
success in 1917? Was it a crucial element? Or is it co- 
incidental to his role in the Russian Revolution with the 
real historical and theoretical interest in Lenin the revo- 
lutionary tactician? ... 

* * # 

WHAT WAS THE importance of philosophy in 1917 
and toward revolution in general? Unfortunately, Duna- 
yevskaya never gets around to attacking this problem 
head on as she gets bogged down in dealing with Lenin’s 
more famous theory of the vanguard party. 

However, her interpretation of what Lenin’s “real” 
view on this theory was in 1917 and after, is the most 
fuzzy part of all of Dunayevskaya’s writings. In Marxism 
and Freedom, she claims that under the impact of 1905 
and even more in 1917 in face of the revolutionary spon- 
taneity of the workers in the Soviets, Lenin broke with 
the theory exposed in What Is to Be Done? Yet, in Phil- 
osophy and Revolution, Dunayevskaya admits that “the 
events of 1914 did not lead Lenin to cast doubt on his 
Bolshevik politics and organization.” . . . 

* * * 

YET, WITH ALL of the above said, Dunayevskaya 
does offer a biting critique of Stalinism and illustrates 
how completely ideologically and politically bankrupt the 
Soviet state is. Also, most timely are her observations on 
Mao and her interpretation of the “Cultural Revolution.” 
Here she brilliantly shows how completely alien Maoism 
is from Marx and the socialist vision . . . 

Dunayevskaya concludes Philosophy and Revolution 
on an optimistic note discussing the third world, the 
crises in Communism and the “new passions and new 
forces” and revolutionary potentialities in the West. 
While one can take issue with a number of her conten- 
tions, her overall point is telling: that no simple formulas 
or magic resolutions are going to make the revolution, 
only the proletariat itself can by working out “so new a 
relationship of theory to practice . . .” Donayevskaya’s 
work is a most important contribution toward the suc- 
cessful realization of this task and is a book well worth 
reading. 

—Phil Goodsteis 


BOOK REVIEW 

Labor and revolution 

A Guide to the Archives of Labor History and Urban 
Affairs, Warner W. Pflug, ed., Wayne State Univ. Press, 
Detroit, S8.95. 

If you want to learn about the history of the Amer- 
ican labor movement in the twentieth century, from 
the IWW to the CIO, and from the Flint sit-down to the 
Black caucus movement, Warner Pflug’s catalog of 
the Wayne State labor archives proves that library to 
be the place to go. Although Pflug describes the book 
as “a research aid for patrons” of the library, anyone 
thumbing through its 195 pages will be fascinated by 
the breadth of history it contains from the labor and 
revolutionary struggles. 

There is a special section on the unionization 1 of the 
auto industry, with oral history transcripts from work- 
ers involved in the early Briggs strikes; the Anderson, 
Ind. fight; and the campaign at Ford Rouge; as well as 
stories from inside Fisher Body in the Flint sit-down. 

It is saddening, therefore, to discover that these 
transcripts are open only to “regular academic faculty” 
or to graduate students working on theses on the sub- 
ject — and then only with a letter from a professor. You 
can’t even find out about the history of your plant. 

More disheartening is the fact that only five pages 
are devoted to “Blacks in the labor movement”. Charles 
Denby, editor of News & Letters, and author of Work- 
ers Battle Automation and American Civilization on Trial, 
is not even listed anywhere in the book, despite his more 
than 40 years as a Black revolutionary in the labor 
movement, though all these works are included in the 
Raya Dunayevskaya collection. 

The Guide does contain a brief description of the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. But neither is there a 
reference to the uniqueness of combination of intellectual 
and Black production worker as editor of News & Letters, 
nor does it include any reference to her role as Secretary 
to Leon Trotsky in Mexico, during that critical period 
when Stalin was destroying all opposition from the Left. 

The entire Dunayevskaya collection, which is a rich 
history of the development of Marxist-Humanism in 
America, is available on microfilm, and can be ordered 
directly from the Archives Library of Wayne State U. 

— Michael Connolly 
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